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Preface 


This book examines how the religion of Christianity traveled from the 
Mediterranean to India. As such, it may seem obvious what one means by 
“Christianity” at a glance. But the term itself can be quite vexing. Several 
factors make it so. First, what defines “religion” (and thus Christian 
religion) and whether it existed among various premodern societies are 
increasingly issues of debate.’ While acknowledging the complications 
and possibilities for anachronism, I will nonetheless employ terms like 
“religion,” “religious culture,” and “Christianity” (with its religious impli- 
cations) throughout this work. Whatever problems they may raise, they do 
serve the present purpose of defining the type of culture (or cultures) whose 
movement this book aims to trace. 

Second, it is not always easy to distinguish between Christianity and 
Judaism as two stable and separate religions. Scholars vary in their per- 
spectives regarding when they became distinct, and even then, some have 
argued that certain Jews were in practice Christians and certain Christians 
were in practice Jews throughout antiquity. Further difficulties are posed 
by the widely recognized premises that Christianity and Judaism are 
blanket terms for multiple, distinct strands of Christian or Jewish belief, 
practice, and culture. Ancient Jews and Christians often differed regarding 
what the normative practices or beliefs that constituted the proper bases of 
their religion were. Given that Christianity and Judaism were characterized 
by multiplicity and underwent internal transformations, it has been diffi- 
cult to create universal criteria by which to define or classify them.* Even 
religions that have been deemed beyond the boundaries of Christianity in 


* For example, Nongbri, Before Religion; Barton and Boyarin, Imagine No Religion; Boyarin, Border 
Lines; BeDuhn, “Mani and Crystallization.” 

* For the challenges of defining Judaism, Christianity, and their divergences and intersections, see, for 
instance, Boccaccini, Middle Judaism; Boyarin, Border Lines; Becker and Reed, Ways That Never 
Parted, Shanks, Partings; and King, “Which Early Christianity?" This list is by no means 
comprehensive. 
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the past have therefore received reevaluation as forms of Christianity. 
Manichaeism has increasingly been recognized as one such form, even if 
it may be best to conceive of it as an eclectic and cosmopolitan religion that 
interwove Christian, Zoroastrian, Jain, and Buddhist religious strands.’ 

When this book uses the term “Christianity,” it is in the most inclusive 
sense possible. The term integrates the various religious communities that 
scholars have typically labeled “Judaeo-Christian,” “baptist,” or Manichaean 
to distinguish them from what have arbitrarily been defined as more “nor- 
mative” forms of Christianity. But this is primarily for the purpose of 
making it easier for readers to navigate general trends in the movement of 
Christian cultural strands over vast distances. When this book makes refer- 
ences to “baptists,” “Judaeo-Christians,” and Manichaeans, it is not with the 
intent of taking a particular position on whether they were or were not 
Christians. Recognizing how porous and unstable religious boundaries were, 
it simply stresses how such figures too embodied, carried, and moved threads 
of what can be defined as Christian culture. Similarly, when this book 
employs the phrasing “Christian culture,” it is not to imply that a single, 
monolithic Christianity or Christian culture inhabited ancient Afro-Eurasia. 
One can speak of many “Christianities” or “Christian cultures.” But for 
purposes of clarity, references to Christianity or “Christian” denote any 
practice, cultural life, or person within a vast and diverse array that can be 
qualified as Christian in context. Christian culture was very heterogeneous 
indeed; Christians assumed many shapes and sizes. Such points are relevant 
to the second consideration. 

This book examines sources depicting the movement of Christianity to 
India, and it includes Manichaeism as a religion that both shaped and 
intersected with the categorical frame of Christianity.* As such, it analyzes 
the early movement of Manichaeism and the sources that describe it. But it 
does not recount the entire history of its movement throughout Afro- 
Eurasia. It instead explores how it traveled on the first legs of its journey to 
the Roman empire and central Asia from its lower Mesopotamian regional 


? Scholars have traditionally construed Manichaeism as a religion entirely distinct from Christianity, 
but it has more recently been conceived of as a culturally pluralistic strand of Christianity that earned 
a reputation for heterodoxy over late antiquity. See, for example, BeDuhn and Mirecki, Frontiers of 
Faith, in which BeDuhn and Mirecki, “Placing the Acts of Archelaus’; Van Oort, Augustine and 
Manichaean Christianity; BeDuhn, "Not to Depart from Christ"; and Pederson, “Manichaean Self- 
Designations in the Western Tradition.” But more recently, see BeDuhn, “Mani and 
Crystallization”; and De Jong, “Cologne Mani Codex,” 132-34 for critiques of premises that 
Manichaeism was a form of Christianity or derived from any dominant religious strand. Other 
works on Manichaeism are referenced in this book as appropriate. 

* See, for example, BeDuhn, “Mani and Crystallization.” 
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origins. This is in part because the study of Manichaeism has increasingly 
constituted its own unique field of analysis, and the nature of its movement 
throughout Eurasia and north Africa, attested by sources in a dazzling array 
of languages, has received the examination of specialists. But it is also due 
to the fact that such a study of Manichaeism would extend beyond the 
geographic and chronological parameters of this study. 

Place names can be vexing too. Given the trans-regional and, indeed, 
trans-imperial nature of this work, it is not unusual to encounter cities, 
sites, and regions that bear different names in diverse languages. This 
tendency is amplified by the fact that vast empires governed by different 
language groups rose, underwent consolidation, and receded, often leaving 
a legacy of place names if nothing else. Classical Babylonia, for instance, 
could be represented by different terms in Greek, Aramaic, or Iranian 
languages. It is noteworthy that for the connected territories between the 
Levant and China, scholars have been assembling a polyglot database of 
place names.’ This work will often (but not always) use Greek names or 
terms for sites in the Middle East, Red Sea, or Indian Ocean, for the 
following reasons. First, many of the sources cited in this work were 
composed in Latin or Greek, and even if many sources are in Syriac too, 
they sometimes represent a tradition informed by Greek precursors. 
Second, with the obvious exception of Indian Ocean and east African 
locations, many regions treated in this work were at some point governed 
by successor empires of Alexander the Great or by the Roman empire, in 
which Greek toponyms proliferated. Third, many names of ports in coastal 
India are known primarily from Greek or Latin texts. Muziris and 
Barbarikon are some key examples. The use of Greek and Latin toponyms 
will not be universal, however, and certain occasions justify using other 
languages. In direct quotations of ancient sources in Syriac or Asian 
languages, the toponym typically will be cited according to the language 
used. In Chapter 4, the consolidation of Christianity in Sasanian Persia is 
examined through the prism of Syriac texts. Aramaic or Iranian toponyms 
will thus be rendered as they normally appear in Syriac sources. 


5 Lieu and Mikkelsen, “Places and Peoples,” with Lieu, “Da Qin.” See Serica: bighistoryinstitute.org/ 
pubstatic/research/centres_and_groups/ancient_cultures_research_centre/research/cultural_ex_silkroad/ 
serica/. The various place names for sites (when known) in the Indian Ocean can be synthesized by 
consulting the scholarly literature cited in this book. 
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Introduction 


In the city of Jerusalem, a follower of the recently crucified Jesus confronts 
one of the greatest challenges that he has faced. Having cast lots with the 
rest of Jesus’ apostles, he discovers that he is to trek to India to preach. But 
he refuses due to the enormity of the task. As he wavers, the likeness of 
Jesus appears to him in a vision and exhorts him to complete his mission. 
But he again refuses. It just so happens that an Indian merchant is in 
Jerusalem, and Jesus, recently resurrected, approaches him in the market- 
place. Offering his recalcitrant apostle as a slave, he quickly composes 
a contract with the merchant, and the transaction is sealed. The Indian 
merchant, named Habban, sails from Jerusalem with his slave, and by 
doing so, he ensures the evangelization of India.’ Thus begins the surviving 
Acts of the Apostle Thomas, one of the most oft-cited sources for the move- 
ment of Christianity from the Roman empire throughout the ancient 
Asian landmass. 

Historians are invariably at the mercy of their sources, and this is certainly 
so for historians endeavoring to narrate the voyage of early Christianity to 
the Indian subcontinent and how it traveled across Asia to reach it. This 
book accordingly examines the movement of Christianity to various parts of 
the ancient Afro-Eurasian world system and its anchorage in them through 
the analytical lenses offered by recent trends in world history. As it does, it 
also raises the question of what exactly constitutes an historical source for the 
arrival of Christianity in India or, for that matter, in the Iranian plateau or 
central Asia. As ancient historians increasingly craft narratives of the trans- 
imperial and intercrossed webs of ancient societies, their expanded scope 
necessitates that they consult sources that have been generated by diverse 
unfamiliar contexts or that possess epistemologically complicated back- 
grounds. But such sources are not always placed in proper context, and the 


+ Acts of Thomas 1-3 in the Greek (ed. Bonnet); ae —ase in the Syriac (ed. Wright). On slavery in the 
Acts of Thomas, see Glancy, “Slavery.” 
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epistemological issues that they raise are not always adequately recognized. 
As a result, many of the texts that scholars from diverse fields have treated as 
historical sources for Christianity’s early movement to India and central Asia 
are perhaps not sources for this phenomenon at all. They instead reflect 
historical experiences of a literary tradition, not the fact of Christianity’s 
movement. No source is perhaps more vulnerable to this critique than the 
apocryphal Acts of Thomas (or hereafter the Acts).* 

According to the Acts of Thomas, an apostle named Judas evangelized all 
of India. Because this apostle bore the Aramaic epithet of “twin” (ree, 
tama), he quickly became known as “Thomas” (mor, tdwma or 
a similar variation). Far from being a sterile narrative known only to 
enthusiasts of antiquity, this text is part of the living tradition of Thomas 
Christians in south India. Many of these in fact trace their communal 
origins to the activity of this very apostle and accordingly value the 
testimony offered by his Acts, alongside certain orally transmitted narra- 
tives linked intimately to their sacred topographies. As the chapters of this 
book outline, the Acts of Thomas has been cited by Thomas Christians as 
evidence for the antiquity of Christian traditions in south India and for 
missions that the apostle Thomas conducted there in the decades after 
the death of Jesus of Nazareth. It has also served as fodder for historians 
of ancient and late antique Christianity or of the connectivity of the 
Mediterranean, Red Sea, and Indian Ocean worlds, even when they 
deem the events or people of the Acts to be invented.’ In fact, the Acts’ 
fundamental ambiguity and empirical weaknesses often constitute the 
greatest assets for the scholars who treat it as evidence for the phenomena 
that they seek to evaluate. While probably composed in Syriac in Upper 
Mesopotamia during the mid-to-late third century (as discussed in 
Chapter 1), the text is by most reckonings unclear regarding whether 
Judas Thomas traveled from the Levant to India by way of the Red Sea 
or via Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf. In its apparent lack of clarity, 
and due to the existence of known trade routes in both instances, it is often 
surmised that early Christianity could have followed either route at an early 
date and probably did so. Whether scholars believe the account, deem 
it invented, think it contrived in its specifics but representative of a broader 
phenomenon, or proclaim uncertainty, they have repeatedly cited the Acts 
in support of the premise that it could be a source for Christianity’s arrival 
and anchorage in India before 400 CE. 


* Acts of Thomas (ed. Bonnet) for Greek and (ed. Wright) for Syriac. 


? For connectivity within the Mediterranean, see Horden and Purcell, Corrupting Sea. 
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In light of such issues, this book analyzes how Christianity traveled from 
the Roman Mediterranean to central and south Asia. But it does so in ways 
that rely as little as possible on the dubious testimony of apostolic apoc- 
rypha and late antique hagiographies. By examining the dispositions of 
the social networks that connected the various regions of the ancient Afro- 
Eurasian world system, it probes how and when traders and travelers 
carried their embodied Christian cultures to new places, transferred them 
to converts, and thereby enabled these cultures to find regional anchorage 
and enjoy movement farther afield. The book is in this regard part of 
a recent fruitful trend in intercrossed or connected histories that examine 
the interactions of various populations inhabiting the world system of 
ancient Afro-Eurasia.* It does not analyze the totality of dynastic interac- 
tions, objects exchanged, or ideas transmitted by such populations, and 
it does not provide a historical description of the populations, kingdoms, 
or empires of Afro-Eurasia involved. But it does focus on the movement 
of Christianity and the networks that carried its culture, and it thereby 
reconstructs the social connectivity by which Christian subjects transported 
their Christian culture in its various forms from the Mediterranean basin to 
the Indian Ocean world. 

As the book maintains, what can be known about ancient socio- 
commercial networks is of immense value for those who aim to reconstruct 
the movement of Christianity throughout the ancient Afro-Eurasian world 
system. The textual and archaeological evidence for such networks between 
the Mediterranean and the Indian subcontinent provides valid alternatives 
to dubious literary narratives. By contemplating the networks, one can 
craft a new lens of interpretation regarding when and how Christianity 
arrived and became anchored in central Asia and the Indian subcontinent, 
and one can trace the social pathways that it followed. The networks also 
illuminate how the remarkable narrative tradition regarding the deeds of 
the apostle Judas Thomas traveled from its origins in Upper Mesopotamia 


* Werner and Zimmermann, De la comparison à l'histoire croisée and “Beyond Comparison" (for the 
approach); Lieberman, Beyond Binary Histories, Subrahmanyam, Explorations in Connected History 
(for early modern periods); and Pollock, Language of the Gods. I borrow the concept of “world 
system" from Frank and Gills, World System and “sooo Year World System" and Beaujard, “World- 
Systems.” For the ancient world specifically, see Reed, “Beyond the Land of Nod"; Dilley, “Religious 
Intercrossing”; Pollard, “Indian Spices and Roman 'Magic"; Fitzpatrick, "Provincializing Rome"; 
McLaughlin, Rome and the Distant East; Beaujard, Mondes; Fowden, Before and After Muhammad; 
Hansen, Silk Road; Wilken, First Thousand Years; Canepa, Theorizing Cross-Cultural Interaction; 
Beckwith, Greek Buddha; Lieu and Mikkelson, Between Rome and China; Scott, Ancient Worlds; 
Frankopan, Si/k Roads; Nickel, “First Emperor." 
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to south India, where Thomas Christians would continue to reanimate it 
well over a thousand years later. 


Socio-Commercial Networks and Christian Culture: 
Dispositions and Significance 


According to the Acts, an Indian merchant named Habban purchased the 
apostle Judas Thomas in Jerusalem and transported him to India. He did 
so at the prompting of his king, who wanted a craftsman to build him 
a palace. As we will see in various parts of the book, certain features of the 
narrative correspond with contemporary evidence for commercial practices 
in the ancient world. But for the most part, the narrative misrepresents or 
occludes many of the practices and relationships that enabled commodities 
and even traders to travel throughout the geographic span between the 
Roman Levant and India. What made such movement possible therefore 
merits clarification. 

In 157 ce, Palmyrene merchants who had recently returned from 
a commercial trip to “Scythia” (north India) arranged for certain notables 
to be commemorated by honorific statues and inscriptions at their ances- 
tral city of Palmyra, a site located in the dry Syrian steppe. The inscrip- 
tions, written in Greek and Palmyrenean Aramaic, have suffered damage 
and possess certain lacunae, but their general message is clear.’ In these 
inscriptions, the merchants identified themselves by the names of the ship 
captains or owners who had transported them to and from north India, and 
they celebrated conspicuous individuals who had aided them in their 
journey as patrons. At least one of these patrons was a certain Marcus 
Ulpius Iaraios, whose benefactions to caravans, merchants, or expatriates 
are among the most commemorated in Palmyrene epigraphy and whose 
son on one occasion led a caravan from the Persian Gulf to Palmyra.° 
While the specific inscriptions do not pinpoint where these patrons or 
merchants resided, a host of other documents from Palmyra constitute 
honorific inscriptions that caravans traveling between Palmyra and the 
Persian Gulf or expatriate communities residing near the gulf, especially 
at Charax Spasinou, Phorat, and Vologasias, raised for notables who had 


5 IGLS 17.1.250, with perhaps 17.1.26. The name of the patron and date from 17.1.26 has been effaced, 
but some suggest that it was the famous Marcus Ulpius Iaraios, the prominent Palmyrene identified 
in 17.1.250 and who is recognized for his patronage in a number of Palmyrene inscriptions. See /GLS 
17.1.26 for commentary. 

$ IGLS 17.1.202, 248-50, [251], 255-56, [313]; PAT 1411. 
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helped them." The merchants who traveled to “Scythia” were accordingly 
among expatriate Palmyrenes who dwelled near the Persian Gulf. While 
some of their patrons may have been Palmyrenes who served in the royal 
administration of Mesene at places such as Bahrain" or south Mesopotamia,” 
their patrons predominantly dwelled at Palmyra. 

The inscriptions commissioned by the Palmyrene merchants who had 
sailed to India are important documents for Palmyrene commercial 
networks. ^ As texts, they illustrate the movements of merchants and their 
connections to patrons at Palmyra. But the value of these inscriptions is not 
limited to their status as texts. As material and physical objects, they were the 
products of the social networks that Palmyrenes maintained over the vast 
distance between the Roman Levant and north India. They in fact both 
expressed and perpetuated relationships of reciprocity and social pathways 
that enabled the movement and transfer of commodities from south Asia to 
the Roman Mediterranean. Such commodities brought immense wealth." 
Despite being expatriates who resided in cities of lower Mesopotamia and the 
Persian Gulf, the Palmyrenes who trekked to India from Persian Gulf sites 
maintained business connections in their home city. The notables for whom 
they raised statues and honorific inscriptions were in fact financial patrons, 
investors, creditors, commercial contacts, and brokers of protection from 
brigands." These in many ways facilitated the activities of the caravans that 
moved goods from Palmyra, across the desert, and to the Persian Gulf. They 
also enabled the seaward voyages of merchants who received these products. 
In exchange, grateful merchants commissioned honorific inscriptions and 
statues to commemorate such acts and to confer honor upon their patrons. 

Through such commemoration, Palmyrene investors and patrons built 
reputations as upright citizens and benefactors, even as they pursued their 


M 


IGLS 17.116, 23-25, 87, 127, 150, 241, 243, and 245; PAT 1062=Milik, Dédicaces, 13-$EG. 
7.135=Delplace and Yon, “Inscriptions,” 284, An 30 (residential communities) and /GLS 17.1.67, 74, 
87-89 and 240-51 (caravans/merchants). 

* IGLS 17.1.245. 

IGLS 127 and 150; PAT 1062=Milik, Dédicaces, 13=SEG 7.135=Delplace and Yon, “Inscriptions,” 284, 
An 30 reflects a patron with an orientation at Vologasias. /GLS 17.1.246 apparently commemorates 
a figure at Phorat. 

My analysis of Palmyrene trade and networks is informed by Gorea, "Sea and Inland Trade"; 
Seland, “Organisation,” “Palmyrene Long-Distance Trade,” and Ships of the Desert; and Gregoratti, 
“Palmyrenes” and “Palmyra,” with Ruffing, “Trade with India,” 200 and 208; and Young, Rome's 
Eastern Trade, 123-68 (esp. 151-56). 

A tomb inscription of Palmyra documents a caravan's haul or the tariff on it. See PAT 2634; de 
Romanis, "Aurei," 63-69; Tchernia, Romans and Trade, 8. 

The key work on Palmyra's notables is Yon, Notables, with 100-18 especially treating their links to 
caravans and their protection. My views differ somewhat from those of Young, Rome's Eastern Trade, 
123—68 (esp. 151556), who sees synodiarchs and not patrons as primary investors. 
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own financial interests. A notable named Soados, son of Boliades, who 
probably resided at Vologasias in lower Mesopotamia during part of his 
career, was in this vein commemorated by caravans, Palmyra’s civic coun- 
cil, and Roman magistrates for his support of merchants, caravans, and the 
expatriate community at Vologasias. On at least one occasion, he organized 
an armed forced that protected caravans from the imminent threat of 
brigands.? Some such figures could even serve as synodiarch, a civic official 
responsible for organizing the actual caravans to the Persian Gulf. Just as 
often, they received honors from a caravan through the activity of its 
synodiarchs, or from Palmyrenes linked to the residential communities at 
Charax Spasinou, Phorat, and Vologasias. These inscriptions are remark- 
able for their emphasis on the altruism of commercial investors and 
patrons. Strictly speaking, they were being celebrated for civic benefactions 
that aided caravans, the merchants ona ship, or a group of traders, whether 
these benefactions assumed the form of money, intervention with foreign 
governments, or the actual organization of protection. 4 

But the generosity and protection of such patrons should not disguise the 
personal stake that they had in the enterprises of those whom they aided. 
Despite the inscriptions' emphasis on altruism, it is reasonable to infer that 
their good deeds were motivated by their investment in the cargos that certain 
members of a caravan, ship, or port community transported. Such patrons 
could lend money to certain individual merchants for the acquisition of 
a cargo or even a ship, and by protecting or facilitating the movements of an 
entire caravan or vessel, they were probably protecting individuals to whom 
they were financially connected. In this sense, Palmyrene patrons constituted 
players within a commercial network that ultimately linked them to the 
Palmyrene merchants of the Persian Gulf who sailed to India. Despite the 
vagaries of distance, they supplied credit, financial resources, commodities, 
or protection to expatriate or itinerant merchants; in return, they received 
information, different commodities, profits, and admiration. As a result, 
investors and merchants established trust in one another and nourished beliefs 
that contacts would fulfill their obligations even if they were far away.” 


? [GLS 17.1127 and 150; PAT 1062-Milik, Dédicaces, 13=SEG 7.135=Delplace and Yon, “Inscriptions,” 
284, An 30; JGLS 17.1.29. See Andrade, "Inscribing the Citizen.” 

"4 [GLS 17.1.16, 23-25, 127, 150, 241, 243, and 245; PAT 1062-Milik, Dédicaces, 13=SEG 7.135=Delplace 
and Yon, “Inscriptions,” 284, An 30 (residential communities) and /GLS 17.1.67, 74, 87-89, 240-51 
(caravans/merchants). 

5 My views are especially informed by the studies of Aslanian, From the Indian Ocean on early modern 
Armenian merchants and Terpstra, Trading Communities on Roman traders, along with Terpstra, 
“Palmyrene Temple" (esp. 44—46), Ruffing, “Trade with India,” and Tchernia, Romans and Trade, 
28-50. 
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The form of social relations that characterized Roman-era Palmyra finds 
a striking parallel in a fascinating Greek inscription perhaps originating 
from the vicinity of Kandahar (Alexandria Arachosia) in central Asia 
during the second century BCE. An epitaph, it contains the testimony of 
a merchant named Sophytus, whose father bore the Indian name of 
Narates (Narada in Sanskrit), and it describes how he funded his commer- 
cial enterprises on the Silk Road by borrowing money and then traveling to 
“many cities.” Sophytus was undoubtedly enmeshed in his own social 
network that facilitated the movement of credit, information, and com- 
modities over long distances, but the specific components of his network 
remain obscure. It is therefore fortunate that Palmyrenes inscriptions more 
adequately illuminate such social connectivity. 

The physical bodies of Palmyrenes were ultimately responsible for 
carrying products, information, credit, and culture over long distances. 
After all, such articles could only travel as far and as fast as the bodies that 
bore them. But social relations were the sinews that made possible the 
movement of such bodies and the articles that they carried, and they 
facilitated the transfer of culture from one mobile body to another. They 
ultimately enabled wealthy patrons at Palmyra to forward credit and 
protection over vast geographic spaces. They facilitated the movement of 
merchants who trafficked goods in caravans across dry steppe wilderness 
and perhaps on rafts down the Euphrates to Palmyrene expatriates on the 
Persian Gulf. They empowered Palmyrene expatriates, who received such 
goods, to transfer them to ships, to contract sea-captains and sailors (and 
perhaps even acquire a vessel), to move such commodities to India, and to 
bring back eastern products for caravans to carry from the Persian Gulf to 
Palmyra." However hierarchical or uneven they may have been, the bonds 
of reciprocity, mutual obligation, and information transmission that con- 
nected all these players created social pathways that were essential to 
the movement and transfer of the commodities that they sought. These 
relationships constituted a social network. 

The Palmyrene socio-commercial network is only one of many that 
contributed to an interconnected antiquity. Its social dispositions were 


6 Merkelbach and Stauber, Jenseits des Euphrat, no. 105=Bernard, Pinault, and Rougemont, “Deux 
nouvelles inscriptions,” 227—356. Recently, Mairs, “Sopha gramma" and Hellenistic Far East, 106-17; 
Neelis, Early Buddhist Transmission, 100-1 and 108. The inscription’s provenance, however, has not 
been established. 

7 Seland, “Persian Gulf or the Red Sea?,” “Organisation,” “Palmyrene Long-Distance Trade,” and 
Ships of the Desert; and Gorea, “Sea and Inland Trade” provide details regarding the forms of travel 
that the Palmyrenes undertook. 
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standard in premodern and even early modern times. Consisting of a core 
group that shared regional origins, and even civic, ethnic, or religious 
affiliations as well, it extended over vast spaces and intermingled with 
other networks that had their own unique compositions. It also established 
residential settlements in foreign places, especially on the Persian Gulf. 
These maintained contact with compatriots at Palmyra through caravans 
and mobile players, but they also facilitated meaningful social interactions 
between Palmyrenes and the residents of lower Mesopotamia, Mesene, and 
the Persian Gulf. The Palmyrene network also moved culture. It brought 
a cursive script abroad, and this may even have been adopted by the 
Manichaeans at the Persian Gulf. Its activity is presumably one of the 
reasons why Palmyrene and north Indian art apparently came to share 
some common features. ? 

In antiquity, networks like that of the Palmyrenes created social path- 
ways along which culture traveled. This was not the only phenomenon on 
which networks had an impact. In recent years, scholars have yoked the 
explanatory power of social networks in a variety of ways. ^ Their work has 
illuminated the formation of trans-Mediterranean Greek ethnicity," the 
cohesion of late antique doctrinal factions," rabbinic social relations and 
practices, ^ and the effectiveness of communication and informed deci- 
sion-making in the ancient Athenian democracy. * They have also been the 
focus of archaeologists who have harnessed their explanatory potency to 
illustrate regional connections and the economic and social significance of 
sites.” On the basis of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, a recent study has 
employed the approach to visualize the connectivity of ports and sites of 


Pederson and Larsen, Manichaean Texts, 3-5 and 113-85 (esp. 132-37 and 164). 

Ingholt, Pa/myrene and Gandharan Sculpture; Schlumberger, L'Occident, 226-390; Long, “Facing 
the Evidence," 138-39. 

Some key introductions are Watts, Six Degrees; Scott, Social Network Analysis, and What Is Social 
Network Analysis Wasserman and Faust, Social Network Analysis; Carrington, Scott, and 
Wasserman, Models and Methods in Social Network Analysis; Barabási, Linked, and How 
Everything Is Connected to Everything, Newman, Barabási, and Watts, Structure and Dynamics of 
Networks. 

Malkin, Constantakopoulou, and Panagopoulou, Greek and Roman Networks; Malkin, Small Greek 
World. 

* Schor, Theodoret’s People. — ? Hezser, Social Structure of the Rabbinic Movement. 

Ober, Democracy and Knowledge. 

Knappett, Network Analysis in Archaeology, in which “Introduction: Why Networks?” 4-6 (diffu- 
sionism); and Rivers, Knappett, and Evans, "What Makes a Site Important,” 125-50. Also, 
Knappett, Archaeology of Interaction; Bentley, "Introduction to Complex Systems" and “Scale- 
Free Network Growth.” The volume of Fenn and Rómer-Strehl, Networks in the Mediterranean 
World contains articles that analyze the circulation of pottery (which suggests the existence of 
broader social networks even if the identities of their participants are still obscure). 
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the Indian Ocean and the demand and circulation of products." Network 
approaches are the main analytic focus ofa new volume on the Roman East 
and Parthia." 

Despite their different focuses, all these studies have demonstrated the 
importance of social networks for transmitting knowledge and organizing 
human activity. They all point to a significant social fact of the premodern 
world, which did not know telegraphs, telephones, or email. In such 
a world, ideas and culture, like material objects and letters, only traveled 
when human bodies carried them. For ideas and culture to traverse geo- 
graphic expanses, the people that embodied them had to move and transfer 
them to other human bodies that could carry them elsewhere. Known 
details about the individual players in the socio-commercial networks of 
the Red Sea, Indian Ocean, and Middle East are seemingly insufficient to 
do serious social network analysis on them or represent them visually 
beyond a general scheme, even if one can implement such analysis regard- 
ing sites and commodities." But the ability of Christian culture to travel 
from the Mediterranean to India in late antiquity means that social net- 
works connected these regions and enabled Christianity's movement. 
Without them, Christianity would have gone nowhere. 

A notable point of comparison is the movement of the cult of Jupiter 
Dolichenus. Jupiter Dolichenus was by origins a north Syrian divinity 
that was worshipped throughout the Roman empire in the second and 
third centuries ce. While scholars had long noticed that Roman soldiers 
often worshipped him, it was not entirely clear how the cult of Jupiter 
Dolichenus had traveled. But recent scholarship, informed by social net- 
work theory, has now addressed this question. Putting it simply, north 
Syrian soldiers stationed in Dacia brought the cult from the Near East to 
eastern. Europe. From there, military logistics transferred soldiers who 
worshipped Jupiter Dolichenus from eastern Europe to other places in 
the empire. They then formed social bonds with other soldiers and trans- 
ferred the culture of their cult to them. These other soldiers subsequently 
traveled and formed new social bonds. ^ Thus did social networks 


26 


Seland, “Periplus of the Erythraean Sea.” 

Teigen and Seland, Sinews of Empire. I regret that this was published too recently to be factored into 
my narrative. 

Seland, “Periplus of the Erythraean Sea.” 

Collar, “Military Networks,” 217-46, “Commagene, Communication, and Cult”; Religious 
Networks, 79-146. The last of these also explores the transmission of other cults and of ideas 
among rabbinic Jewish networks. 
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established by the Roman military and its deployment of soldiers enable 
the movement of people and culture in antiquity. 

The fact that culture depended on social networks for its movement 
means that networks must have enabled Christianity to travel from the 
Mediterranean to India. Simply put, Christianity could not have traveled 
to India without them. In the paragraphs to follow, we will explain why 
these networks, like the Palmyrene one, were predominantly commercial 
in nature. The evidence for them is limited, but studies done on the social 
and commercial activity of merchants in other periods yield insight into 
the typical dispositions that such commercial networks bore.’*? They con- 
sisted of merchants with common regional origins (Palmyrene, Maghribi, 
Sephardic, Armenian, north Indian), and their regional basis could receive 
further religious refinement (Jewish, Christian, Muslim, Buddhist). They 
usually maintained a core point of logistical organization, or hub, in 
their place of regional origin. The Palmyrenes had theirs at Palmyra. But 
merchants and investors could also establish their hubs in places to which 
their ancestors had migrated. Early modern Armenians had theirs in Iran 
(at Julfa), and the medieval Maghribi Jews maintained one in north 
Egypt.” From their hubs, investors and merchants forwarded money or 
credit and coordinated their activity with overseas connections. But their 
primary overseas contacts were compatriots who had formed residential 
communities in foreign ports or cities. These created nodes to which hubs 
were connected. They harvested local knowledge, acquired products, and 
made sales for investors and contacts at the hubs. Connecting the hubs 
and nodes were mobile people. Acting as links, they moved information, 
products, money, and credit between them. The Palmyrene network 


?? The recent scholarly literature that illuminates the dispositions of commercial networks in antiquity 
and that informs my analysis of them is Aubet, Commerce and Colonization: ancient Assyrians; 
Terpstra, Trading Communities: Roman Mediterranean; Terpstra, “Roman Trade”: Nabataeans; 
Gorea, “Sea and Inland Trade” and Seland, “Organisation,” “Palmyrene Long-Distance Trade,” 
and Ships of the Desert (esp. 75-88): Palmyrenes; de la Vaissière, Sogdian Traders; and Hansen, Silk 
Road, 113-40: Sogdians of central Asia, east Iran, and west China (key Sogdians letters are now 
accessible, in translation by Nicholas Sims-Williams, available at http://depts.washington.edu/silk 
road/texts/sogdlet.html); Goldberg, Trade and Institutions and “Choosing and Enforcing Business,” 
3-40: Maghribi Jews; Ho, Graves of Tarim: Yemenis; Trivellato, Familiarity of Strangers: Sephardic 
Jews; Aslanian, From the Indian Ocean: early modern Armenians; Neelis, Early Buddhist 
Transmission: south Asian Buddhists. The analysis of Goitein, Letters of Medieval Jewish Traders 
and Goitein and Friedman, /ndia Traders is also illuminating. The material that directly treats Indo- 
Mediterranean trade and commerce between Rome and Iran is cited in this book as appropriate. 
Markovits, Global World of Indian Merchants, 24-31 and 176-84 provides key formulation for early 
modern Indian networks. 

Aslanian, From the Indian Ocean; Goldberg, Trade and Institutions and “Choosing and Enforcing 
Business,” 3—40. 
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described above also bore the standard features of premodern ones. 
The networks that enabled Christianity to travel to India did so as well. 

The primary reason that premodern networks had such a regional basis, 
oftentimes with further ethnic, civic, or religious nuancing, had to do with 
vetting. Merchants or investors who often worked with limited judicial 
means to enforce agreements selected business contacts based on reputa- 
tion. But ina world that did not know telegraphs, telephones, or email, one 
could only measure the reputations of people living overseas by having 
physical contact with them or having intermediaries who did. Merchants 
therefore often selected as their overseas associates their own compatriots, 
who were known to them or their other compatriot contacts in some 
way." As we will see, the evidence for networks between the ancient 
Mediterranean and India has many gaps. But it still indicates that these 
networks conformed to the standard dispositions exhibited by premodern 
commercial networks generally. We should thus accept that the ancient 
networks had the same basic features and that these structured the move- 
ment, activities, and relationships of the merchants and travelers who 
transported Christian culture, in its varied forms, over vast distances as 
they moved and fulfilled their obligations of reciprocity. 

In ancient Afro-Eurasia, people's mobile bodies were responsible for 
transporting the cultural idioms that marked the identities of religious 
communities or differences among them. In other words, human bodies 
carried religious culture over vast geographic landscapes and transmitted it 
to other human bodies to which they were linked by social networks. But 
the primary means by which the religious culture of Christianity was 
transferred from one body to another was conversion. Such a statement, 
of course, merits some qualification. The transfer of religious culture can 
occur without conversion; distinct religious groups of ancient Afro-Eurasia 
shared and transmitted religious ideas to one another.” Religious cultures 
also often transformed amid conversion or transmission. 

Moreover, how one defines conversion is not a simple matter, as it 
occupies a vast spectrum of social activity. For some, it can entail drastic 
renunciation of a former subjectivity and social life in favor of a new 


?* Terpstra, Trading Communities, esp. 65-70 and 95—125, with “Palmyrene Temple,” 44—46. 

3 For examples of scholarship focusing on Manichaeism and other religions in contact with it, see 
Gardner, “Comments on Mani"; Klein, “Epic Buddhasarita"; Dilley, “Religious Intercrossing,” 
58-70, "Mani's Wisdom," “Also Schrieb Zarathustra?” and “‘Hell Exists”; BeDuhn, “Iranian Epic" 
and “Mani and Crystallization”; Jones, “Things Mani Learned.” On Buddhist transmission to the 
Mediterranean, see Beckwith, Greek Buddha; and McLaughlin, Rome and the Distant East, esp. 47. 
Dognini, “Nascita” and “Primi contatti” notes similarities between Christian and Indian narratives, 
but see Sidebotham, Berenike, 257. 
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religious credo and novel relationships. For others, it can be a gradual 
realignment that involves social continuities and the navigation of different 
contexts and expectations that prompt situational shifts in behavior.** 
People do not always agree on what conversion is, and in antiquity 
Christians differed regarding whether conversion required one to disassoci- 
ate from pagans or Jews or always to place ecclesiastical or ascetic interests 
before secular ones.” During his career, Augustine of Hippo experienced 
conversion to Manichaeism and pro-Nicene Christianity, and thereby the 
Christian encounter with civic institutions and practices, in different ways at 
different times.*° 

Despite such complications, one defensible way to conceive of conver- 
sion is as the adoption of new social alignments, network affiliations, and 
practices in ways that facilitated the transfer of religious culture among 
bodies and, by extension, discrete social networks. Defined in such terms, 
religious conversion was a vital facet of how Christian culture, even as it 
transformed itself, came to permeate certain socio-commercial networks so 
that these could transfer it to other networks.? This does not mean that 
conversion and other forms of cultural transfer are the inevitable results of 
commerce. But in the ancient world, members of socio-commercial net- 
works often forged social relationships with external parties other than 
those of a strictly commercial nature, whether these were friendships, 
intermarriage, or participation in common residential institutions. Over 
time, these relationships eventually facilitated both conversion (however 
exactly it was precipitated) and other forms of cultural transfer. Likewise, as 
socio-commercial networks integrated new members, they transferred 


* Rothman, Brokering Empire, esp. 87-164; BeDuhn, Augustine s Manichaean Dilemma, esp. 1.810, 
23-25, 63—71, 96—105, 130-31, 166—70, and 193-217; Cameron, “Christian Conversion," esp. 10-14. 
In late antique Egypt, Christian converts frequently maintained cultural practices and social 
relations that offended more radical or militant Christian authorities. Frankfurter, Religion in 
Roman Egypt, esp. 263-84. Sizgorich, Violence and Belief; 20-55 and 108—43 contains important 
discussion and examples from late antiquity. 

Witness the different definitions of Christian conversion set in sixth-century upper Mesopotamia by 
John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints, in PO 17 (ed. Brooks): 229—47. For key treatment of this 
episode, Sizgorich, Violence and Belief, 135-37. For parallels in the early modern Mediterranean, 
Rothman, Brokering Empire, esp. 87-164. For such issues in late antique North Africa, Rebillard, 
Christians and Their Many Identities, and BeDuhn, Augustines Manichaean Dilemma. 

BeDuhn, Augustines Manichaean Dilemma. Key passages are Augustine, Conf. (ed. Verheijen) 5.14. 
24-25, 6.4.5—11.20, 8.2.3—7.18, and 8.12.28-30; Civ. Dei (ed. Dombart and Kalb) 1.32-35. Key 
discussion is BeDuhn, Augustines Manichaean Dilemma 1.810, 23-25, 63-71, 96—105, 130—31, 
166—70, and 193-217 and, for Augustine and his contemporaries, Rebillard, Christians and Their 
Many Identities, 61-91. 

37 Urban, Metaculture, esp. 60-62. Likewise, Knappett, Archaeology of Interaction, 136-45. 
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their culture to them.** Thus firm foundations were laid for conversion and 
its transmission of Christian culture in places to which socio-commercial 
networks extended. Moreover, as we will see, the most adamant evangeli- 
zers among Christians and Manichaeans (including Mani) followed the 
well-laid social pathways of the socio-commercial networks embedded in 
their regions of origin. 

But Christian culture did not travel through and among socio- 
commercial networks at a fast or even a steady and diffuse pace. Instead, 
it traveled in fits and starts. It laid deep roots before moving farther afield. 
In this vein, it should be stressed that the speed with which first-century 
Christianity and third-century Manichaeism traveled is deceptively excep- 
tional and not paradigmatic.? In fact, Christianity often experienced 
lengthy periods of localized gestation. These periods of anchorage and 
deep rootedness are not surprising. Once Christianity reached many 
coastal cities of the Mediterranean basin during its first-century circula- 
tion, Christian adherents with evangelical dispositions were arguably more 
focused on amplifying the local potency of Christian culture than trans- 
mitting it to new places. The normative practices of the congregations, 
controversies and conflicts within and among communities regarding 
doctrine, and at various times the persecution suffered from imperial 
officials, are just a few of the issues that Christian authorities and layper- 
sons confronted." When they did exercise ambitions to convert new 
Christians, they were foremost intent to root their religion thoroughly in 
the localities and regions in which they lived.“ As Christian authorities and 
laypersons worked to recruit local converts, competed to define normative 


38 Tris perhaps impossible to explain in functionalist terms why people convert to new religions or why 
the "innovation" of Christian culture "cascaded" through socio-commercial networks. Rogers, 
Diffusion of Innovations, Burt, "Social Capital," 37-54; Collar, Religious Networks, 18—19 discuss 
this issue. For "cascade" and “innovation,” see Watts, Six Degrees, 220-89. For works on conversion 
or early Christianity rooted in social science or anthropology, see Hefner, Conversion to Christianity; 
Gooren, Religious Conversion and Disaffiliation; Blasi, Duhaime, and Turcotte, Handbook of Early 
Christianity. 

The bibliography and approaches on this matter are vast, and the following is not meant to be 
comprehensive: Freyne, Jesus Movement; Rothschild and Schróter, Rise and Expansion, especially 
Meeks, “From Jerusalem to Illyricum," 167-82; and Dunn, “Rise and Expansion,” 183-204; Meeks, 
First Urban Christians; Still and Horrell, After the First Urban Christians, White and Yarbrough, 
Social World of the First Christians; Esler, Modeling Early Christianity; Stark, Rise of Christianity, esp. 
49-71 (importance of networks). 

See Harris, Spread of Christianity in which especially Drake, “Models of Christian Expansion,” 1-14; 
the articles of Green and MacDonald, World of the New Testament discuss the primary issues that 
early Christians faced, describe Christian texts and their foremost concerns, and outline the 
geography that early Christians inhabited. 

Apologetic and didactic texts convey central concerns. See, e.g., Jacobsen, Ulrich, and Brakke, 
Critique and Apologetics; Nasrallah, Christian Responses; Freyne, Jesus Movement, 313-50. 
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Christian values and practices, or endeavored to exert hegemony over civil 
or religious communities in a given place, they did usually did not seek 
converts abroad. Christians in both the Roman and Sasanian empires 
exhibited such tendencies before the fourth century. Subsequently, when 
Christian preachers did establish Christianity in remote regions abroad, 
they were following well-established networks and social pathways to 
accomplish their task. 

Such an understanding of Christianity’s movement, however, often 
contrasts with how its circulation is represented by literature. Ancient 
apocrypha, hagiographies, church histories, and chronicles often ascribe 
the evangelization of a city or region to the preaching of a radical itinerant 
figure, not to the cumulative cultural impact of socio-commercial net- 
works. They also depict the sudden integration of converts into a new 
social community and their radical renunciation of the communities and 
networks to which they formally belonged. By the fourth century, such 
forms of literature were widespread. Some associated the evangelization of 
remote regions with apostles or their early converts, and they therefore 
ascribed India to Judas Thomas; Edessa and Upper Mesopotamia to Addai; 
lowland Sasanian territory to Mari; and the Iranian plateau to Aggai, to 
name a few examples. Even the activity of figures with firmer historical 
grounding, like Frumentius in Aksumite Ethiopia, were couched in layers 
of romance that likened them to early apostolic preachers. Significantly, 
such narratives were determined by various literary motifs, potent symbo- 
lisms, and tropes offered by the Christian gospels, The Acts of the Apostles, 
ancient novels,** and Manichaean accounts of Mani (who was himself 
modeled on Zarathustra and Buddha).? 

Due to their literary emulations, it must be stressed that such narratives 
often do not reflect the actual social dispositions or practices of the 
Christians who read them or held their protagonists in awe.** Idealized 
narratives that described sudden conversions, miracles, and radical breaks 
with previous social traditions or that celebrated the goals of ambitious 
evangelizers did not necessarily reflect the practices and perspectives of 
many Christians. They simply stabilized recognizable boundaries amid 
dynamic contexts of quotidian or amicable social interaction. Through 
such narratives, Christians conceptualized the nature of putatively ideal 


** Saint-Laurent, Missionary Stories, is a key treatment. 

9 Poirier, “Actes de Thomas”; Drijvers, “Addai und Mani,” 171-85; and De Jong, “Cologne Mani 
Codex,” esp. 145-47 note relationships. See also Gardner, “Comments on Mani”; Klein, “Epic 
Buddhasarita”; Deeg and Gardner, “Indian Influence”; and Jones “Things Mani Learned.” 

^* Sizgorich, Violence and Belief (esp. 1-20 and 108-43) is a valuable treatment in this regard. 
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Christian behaviors, even if they fell short of them in practice. Even when 
such narratives depict preachers as being abetted by the movements of 
merchants, they often distort how Christian culture actually moved and 
what conversion entailed. 

But socio-commercial networks provide alternative ways to gauge how 
Christianity traveled. As this book argues, an analysis of their dispositions, 
linkages, and residential presences facilitates a more accurate reconstruction 
of how Christianity moved throughout the ancient Afro-Eurasian world 
system than the invented traditions of the Acts of Thomas, the testimony 
derived from them, and similarly dubious narratives. For in truth, preachers 
often did not dislodge themselves from regional social networks, expatriate 
from their home regions, or travel to the remote ends of the earth. When 
they did evangelize foreign places, they often followed the well laid social 
pathways blazed by socio-commercial networks and then conducted evan- 
gelizing efforts at their residential settlements. The ability of certain cultural 
forms to permeate a network, to become rooted in a locality, and to be 
transferred to new networks therefore often required substantial time, even 
centuries. But even if the process was gradual, it was made possible by socio- 
commercial networks, whose residential settlements provided a basis for 
evangelic efforts. Socio-commercial networks in such ways shaped how 
culture traveled, and the pace at which it did so. 


Social Networks and the State of the Question 


Reflection on social networks has not yet shaped how scholars understand 
Christianity’s movement across Asia or the Indian Ocean. For well over 
a century, the spate of scholarly viewpoints has assumed many forms. 
Various parts of this book will address them as appropriate, and we need 
not summarize them in detail here. But the standard viewpoints can be 
distilled to a few basic premises. In the past, scholars have ascribed a certain 
validity to the Acts of Thomas and similar apostolic apocrypha, hagiographies, 
and ecclesiastical histories from late antiquity regarding Christianity’s move- 
ment. They also have found corroboration in undated oral traditions, 
objects, and documents in India that pertain to the apostle Thomas or 
Christians but that are void of an established context. Scholars either detect 
what they understand to be an historical kernel in these sources or deem their 
composition to reflect the broader social phenomenon of Christianity’s 
movement. Due to their understanding of such sources, scholars thus 
perceive Christianity to have arrived in India at various times between the 
apostolic era and the mid-third century cE (or they at least surmise that such 
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an arrival was probable). They also regard the known trade routes that 
stretched from Roman territory deep into Asia and the Indian Ocean to 
strengthen this premise. (Map 1) After all, ancient people and culture moved 
quickly and far among trade routes, and diverse forms of social contact 
occurred throughout them. By this reasoning, their existence seems to 
support the assumption that the various sources, however invented, fanciful, 
or late they might be, were documenting the general phenomenon of 
Christianity’s movement across Asia or the Indian Ocean. 

In the scholarly literature, an array of ungrounded assumptions regard- 
ing the late antique literary sources, undated oral traditions and material 
objects, and ancient trade are thus invoked to support Christianity’s early 
presence in India. Their permutations are many. Such assumptions are in 
various instances marginal or central to an argument, and scholarly works 
may cite some of them while omitting others. But sometimes a synthesis 
that argues for Christianity’s early arrival in India virtually embraces them 
all. A chapter from Frykenberg’s Christianity in India in fact does precisely 
that.” Since it is emblematic of widespread scholarly viewpoints on the 
early movement of Christianity to India, we will cite it accordingly while 
outlining some of the most recurring premises in the following discussion. 

One series of assumptions pertains to the Thomas narrative itself. First, 
the fact that the Acts places Judas Thomas at the court of a king named 
Gudnaphar/Goundaphores is often cited to support the veracity or value 
of the narrative for Christianity’s historical movement. After all, Indo- 
Parthian kings of the first century ce (and perhaps first century BCE) who 
bore the personal name or royal title of Gondophares are documented by 
coins and inscriptions.*° But one could just as easily argue that the text's 
version of Goundaphores and his encounter with Judas Thomas is essen- 
tially an invented literary representation (although perhaps experienced by 
readers as historical). The Acts could have simply imposed the name or title 
of historical kings on a largely contrived character who plays a key role in 
a contrived narrative." Another common assumption is that the Acts’ 
treatment of Christianity’s early arrival in India receives support from 
oral traditions, customs, or undated inscriptions and documents that 
Thomas Christians of contemporary south India maintain and ascribe to 


55 Frykenberg, Christianity in India, 91-110. Similarly, Frykenberg, “India,” 142-55, and “Christians in 
India”; and McDowell, Fate of the Apostles, 157-74. 

a Frykenberg, Christianity in India, 94-95 and 97-98. On Gondophares and Indo-Parthian kings, see 
Chapter 1, p. 43, n. 57. 

4” As noted by Van den Bosch, “India and the Apostolate,” 132-35. 
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remote antiquity. In keeping with this assumption, the oral traditions or 
undated objects are treated as though they were actually ancient or origi- 
nated in antiquity and have been largely preserved unchanged.** But none 
of these have secure dates, and they in fact bear signs of having been 
produced in medieval or modern times, in part because of their 
anachronisms.*” Another problematic belief is that the Acts and the oral 
traditions contain similar episodes because they constitute independent, 
corroborating sources for Christianity’s early arrival in India.*° But it is just 
as possible that the oral traditions have been derived and adapted from the 
narrative of the Acts itself and therefore do not constitute truly indepen- 
dent testimony.” If this is the case, the oral traditions do not support the 
historical validity of the Acts, for the text is ultimately their source. 
Likewise, a series of assumptions pertaining to the broader context of 
movement and social contact between the Mediterranean and India is 
often invoked in support of the Thomas tradition's historical value. One 
of them is that the trade that flourished between the Mediterranean and 
India, which attracted Roman merchants to the subcontinent, must have 
brought Christian preachers there (and even Roman cohorts).^* Whatever 
the possibilities may have been, no rigorous analysis at all has yet been 
made regarding when Christians in particular became involved in the 
dynamics of this trade and thus began traveling to India. Another dubious 
premise is that when late Roman ecclesiastical historians and patristic 
authors described how missionaries traveled to a place called “India” and 
sometimes even encountered Brahmins there, they were referring to the 
subcontinent. But as we will see, such authors more often used the term 


an Frykenberg, Christianity in India, 92-93 and 101-102. 


We will treat these issues in Chapters 1 and 6, especially p. 65, n.132 and pp. 207—213, n. 1-17. One 
famous oral tradition claims that Thomas arrived in “December of the year 50 of the Messiah.” 
Translated by T. K. Josephus and published by Henry Hosten, it can be found in Menachery, 
Nazranies, 520. The use of anno domini dating is clearly anachronistic, as is what appears to be the 
use of the Gregorian calendar. 

Frykenberg, Christianity in India, 103. 

This possibility has been noted as early as Brown, Indian Christians, 51-52. See Chapter 6, pp. 208— 
212 (with n.6) and 228-32. 

Frykenberg, Christianity in India, 102-3, with n. 19. Frykenberg repeats the widespread but tenuous 
and now largely dismissed premise that two Roman cohorts were stationed at Muziris (although his 
chapter mistakenly places these non-existent cohorts at Arikamedu). The theory of the two cohorts 
was based on what scholars during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries interpreted as their 
appearance in the Peutinger map next to the temple of Augustus at Muziris. But this was before 
a reliable edition of the Peutinger map had been made and was probably encouraged by a faulty copy 
or scholarly error. No one working directly with the Peutinger map or a reliable edition since the 
early twentieth century has asserted the presence of cohorts. Fauconnier, “Graeco-Roman 
Merchants,” 88-91. Also see p. 105, n. 42 on the Peutinger map. 
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“India” for Ethiopia and Arabia and even placed Brahmins within them.” 
In a similar vein, one can also cite the claim that the bricks of Thomas’ 
tomb at Mylapore are similar to those of a “warehouse” at Arikamedu that 
scholars sometimes associate with Roman traders (and occasionally even 
call a “Roman warehouse”).’* This would suggest that the apostle Thomas 
or Christians had arrived on the Coromandel coast in the first century 
amid the throes of Indo-Mediterranean trade. The problem is that the 
“warehouse” and other buildings at Arikamedu have no distinctly Roman 
or Mediterranean features. The premise that Thomas’ tomb or its bricks 
demonstrate links to the Roman Mediterranean has not been supported by 
rigorous archaeological analysis." 

Finally, oral traditions and undated (or problematically dated) texts 
associated with figures other than the apostle Thomas are often cited to 
support the premise of Christianity's early arrival in the subcontinent. 
These include oral traditions and a (now lost) copper plate grant for 
Thomas Kinayi, who reputedly came to south India in 345; the oral 
traditions of the Jews of Cochin regarding their migration to India after 
the Babylonian conquest (597 BCE) and their revolts against Rome (66—74 
and 132-35 CE) and a copper plate grant that they date to 379; and an 
undated text on palm leaves from Quilon that describes how a Chola king 


9 Frykenberg, Christianity in India, 103. We will discuss this in Chapter 2. Key studies are Schneider, 
L Ethiopie et l'Inde and now “So-Called Confusion." 

54 Schurhammer, “New Light,” 99-101; Nedungatt, Quest for the Historical Thomas, 308-12. I thank 
Stephen Shoemaker for helpful discussion on the topic. 

5 Begley, “Changing Perceptions of Arikamedu,” 23, with Suresh, Arikamedu, 51. See Chapter 3, p. 
122, n. 120-21. 

56 Frykenberg, Christianity in India, 104 and 107-10. His views summarize the arguments of 
Kollaparambil, Babylonian Origins. We will discuss Thomas Kinayi in Chapter 6, but note that the 
oral poems for him use anno domini dates for 345 ce. Intriguingly, Frykenberg seems to conflate 
the date of 345 CE that appears as an alphabetical chronogram in a key song with the actual date for the 
song's composition, thus stating that "solid historical evidence of formal church life in India, albeit 
tenuous, dates from the year AD 345” (107). The oral traditions are in Kollaparambil, “Historical 
Sources" (oral traditions at v—xiii), with Joseph, “Thomas Cana,” 56.161-66 and 57.103-6. 

Y Frykenberg, Christianity in India, 103 mentions the Jews of southwestern India and links to the “first 
Exile” (but not the copper plates of Cochin). Such claims about Jews circulate in secondary literature 
(and are sometimes ascribed to local Jewish traditions), but they have no basis in ancient sources. 
See, e.g., Pothan, Syrian Christians, 6-9 and 33; Brown, Indian Christians, 59-63; Menon, Historia of 
Kerala, 2.504-6. To a certain extent, these unsubstantiated views regarding Jewish migration are 
derived from tenuous interpretations of toponyms mentioned in the Hebrew Bible, very late 
traditions, or loan words for commodities or animals in Hebrew texts. For example, 
Puthiakunnel, “Jewish Colonies”; and Gurukkal, Rethinking Classical Indo-Roman Trade, 108. 
Some oral traditions date to 379 CE certain copper plates that document how a Chera king conferred 
privileges upon a Jewish community at Cochin. These plates, however, were issued by a king who 
lived in the tenth or eleventh century. See Menon, Survey of Kerala History, 102-3 and 124-25; 
Fischel, “Exploration,” esp. 230-31, n. 6; Katz, Jews of India, 13-15; Narayanan, Perumals of Kerala, 
68-70 for discussion, with pp. 219-220, n. 46. On Jews in India, see also Wink, A/-Hizd, 99-100. 
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persecuted Christians in 293 ce.” But again, nothing securely situates the 
oral traditions, copper plates, or palm-leaf text in remote antiquity. 
If anything, the copper plates bear signs of having been produced in the 
ninth-tenth centuries cE.? The view that relentlessly violent Persian 
persecutions against Christians (including laypersons) induced waves of 
exiles to India is also problematic.°° The premise of such unrelenting 
violence has been challenged by recent scholarship.” 

As this book proceeds, it will often return to the assumptions just 
described. But for now, it should simply be noted that scholars only arrive 
at more reliable documentation during the medieval Islamic period of the 
eighth-tenth centuries cE. At this time kings in the Kerala coast bestowed 
privileges upon Persian Christians (zarisapalli), Jewish trade guilds (anjuvan- 
nam), and guilds that included Christians (manigrammam). Such privileges, 
dated according to the reigns of current monarchs, were inscribed on copper 
plates near Quilon for leading Christian figures like Sapir Iso and Iravi 
Korttha,^* and as we will see, the lost plates for Thomas Kinayi probably 
date from this period. In general, scholarship on medieval Christians in 
south India is on more stable ground in terms of the available and reliable 
sources. But scholarly beliefs regarding ancient Christianity in India rely on 
a litany of widespread but tenuous claims. Altogether they ascribe the early 
presence of Christianity in India to sources that have not been properly 
contextualized. 


Plates are translated in Gundert, "Translations and Analysis,” 134-42; Dikshitar, South Indian 
Inscriptions, 345-48 (mistitled). 

Frykenberg, Christianity in India, 107. Also Neill, History of Christianity in India, 42, who notes that 
the narrative is in Malayalam. Nedungatt, Quest for the Historical Thomas, 351, describes the source as 
“an ancient book on palm leaves.” He does not state what specifically supports an ancient dating. 
But the legend seems to use anno domini dating to situate the event in 293 CE, which suggests a later 
or modern date. This tradition would appear to have been put in writing c. 1800 cE (Farquhar, 
Apostle Thomas in India, 62, n. 4). For other late texts, see Mundadan, Sixteenth Century Traditions, 
60-67 and History of Christianity, 30. 

See previous note and Chapter 6, pp. 209-211 (with n. 9-13) and 219-20. 

Frykenberg, Christianity in India, 104-5 and 108—9. 

In various ways, the recent work of Payne, State of Mixture and Smith, Constantine and the Captive 
Christians challenges the premises of relentless Sasanian Persian persecution, and it is problematic to 
conceive of "refugees" who were escaping it. See Chapter 4, p. 158. 

Frykenberg, Christianity in India, 111-14 (111 specifies Christian/Jewish communities and guilds); and 
Malekandathil, Maritime India, 38-61 (38-41 for key figures and guilds); Narayanan, Perumals of 
Kerala, 277-94 (with guild names). Also see Wink, AL Hind, 71 and 101. We will discuss these plates in 
Chapter 6, but for translations, see Dikshitar, South Indian Inscriptions, 350-55 and 357-63, with 
additional key plates at 348-50, 355-57, and 363-77; Gundert, “Translations and Analysis,” 126-34, 
with additional key plates at 117-25; and Pothan, Syrian Christians, 32-33 and 102-5, with Cereti, 
“Pahlavi Signatures” for signatures on the plates. For a recent collaborative and international project 
on the Quilon copper plates, see “The Copper Plates from Kollam,” http://849ce.org.uk/, with new 
translation and studies forthcoming in Lambourn, Veluthat, and Tomber, Copper Plates from Kollam. 
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As stated previously, the problem with such perspectives is that they are 
based on literary sources, oral traditions, and material objects of highly 
dubious historical value, at least in respect to ancient Christianity's move- 
ment. We will return to this complication continually. But another issue is 
that they do not ask of social networks the questions that they should. 
Trade routes do not exist without social networks, and people and culture 
do not simply move indiscriminately along them. In antiquity, social 
networks shaped and structured where people and culture traveled, and 
it is thus important to explore the beginning and end points between which 
networks facilitated actual movement. But social networks could not carry 
culture if the people who formed them had not yet embodied it so that they 
could move it. If none of the Syrian or Egyptian merchants who traveled 
into the hinterland of Asia or the Indian Ocean had yet become Christian, 
then their networks were arguably not yet carrying Christianity anywhere. 
Similarly, if a network of Christians only extended part of the way to India, 
it could not bring Christianity there by itself. It had to transfer Christian 
culture to the inhabitants of places in which it had forged residential 
settlements or to members of other networks, thereby ensuring that 
Christian culture could travel through an interconnected geography of 
Afro-Eurasia. Such transfers often occurred slowly or required substantial 
time. 

In such respects this book confronts issues beyond the exact date when 
Christianity became firmly anchored in India. Broader questions are at 
stake. The relationship between creative literary genres and historical 
phenomena; the crafting of historical experiences from literary and oral 
inventions; and the connection (and distance) between social practices and 
their representations are among them. One cannot meaningfully measure 
how and when Christianity arrived in India without explicitly or implicitly 
taking a position on these issues. How they are understood will inevitably 
shape how Christianity is perceived to have traveled. This book parts ways 
from most previous scholarship principally by maintaining that knowledge 
of socio-commercial networks and other social factors should provide 
context for the Acts of Thomas and problematic literary narratives, not 
vice versa. The regional dispositions of socio-commercial networks in fact 
shaped how most forms of Christian culture were transported throughout 
the ancient world system. They were vital in structuring how Christianity 
traveled from the Mediterranean world to the Red Sea, Iran, central Asia, 
and the Indian Ocean world between the first and fifth centuries CE. 

Chapter 1 provides a general analysis of the Acts of Thomas and the 
narratives of Thomas’ preaching that preceded the Acts. While exploring 
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textual issues that offer challenges to the historical validity of the Acts, it 
also demonstrates how the Acts shaped Christians’ understanding of their 
religious geographies and history. 

Chapters 2 and 3 shift focus to the Red Sea and Indian Ocean. As they 
argue, a Roman Egyptian network extended into the Red Sea and Arabian 
Sea, and it therefore transmitted Christianity to Aksumite Ethiopia, south 
Arabia, and perhaps Nubian Ethiopia during the fourth century cE. But 
it did not carry Christian culture to India. The principal reasons for this 
are as follows. First, from the first century to the late third century, the 
network extended directly to India and fostered direct contact between the 
Roman Mediterranean and the Indian subcontinent. But Christianity had 
not yet penetrated it in any substantive form, and it therefore did not carry 
Christian culture to new places and transfer it to new bodies and new 
locations. After the late third century ce, the Roman Egyptian network 
suffered disruption. Its reach into the Red Sea was restored by the early 
fourth century, and it was thereby able to anchor Christianity in Red Sea 
regions. But its direct contact with India was not restored until c. 500 CE, 
and by that time, the lowland Sasanian network and a counterpart 
anchored in coastal Fars had firmly rooted Christian culture in south 
Indian ports, as well as Sri Lanka. 

Chapters 4—6 treat the interconnections of the Levant, Mesopotamia, 
Iran, the Persian Gulf, and India. They explore how Christianity first arrived 
and took root in these regions. They also comment on the relevance of Mani 
and the early movement of Manichaeism. As these chapters argue, Christian 
merchants who were members of a Levantine socio-commercial network 
carried Christian beliefs and practices to lowland Parthian/Sasanian territory 
over the first through fourth centuries cE. As they formed meaningful social 
bonds and relationships with residents of lower Mesopotamia, Khuzistan, 
Mai&an, classical Assyria, and the Zab River region, they transmitted their 
Christian culture to them in ways that enabled a lowland Sasanian network 
to move such culture to new regions. But this process of conversion, transfer, 
rootedness, and further movement did not happen immediately; it actually 
lasted for centuries and occurred much more slowly than the rapid move- 
ment of Manichaeism across Asia. It was only after the lowland Sasanian 
network had sufficiently cultivated Christian beliefs and practices that 
travelers moved them across the Iranian plateau, into central Asia, deep 
into the Persian Gulf, and to India. This process began during the late fourth 
century CE and persisted throughout the fifth. 

The social pathways and time by which Christianity traveled to India 
were foremost determined by the interconnected socio-commercial 
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networks that carried it. Such networks both enabled its movement and 
imposed the limits within which it happened. How such networks 
cohered, created the pathways by which Christianity traveled, and related 
to the late antique literature on Christianity’s movement is truly remark- 
able. To their remarkable dispositions, and their bearing on how we 
understand the Acts of Thomas, we now turn. 


PART I 


The Acts of Thomas 


CHAPTER I 


The Acts of Thomas and Its Impact 


According to the Acts of the Apostle Thomas, when the apostles were in 
Jerusalem, Judas Thomas was apportioned by lot the land of India for 
preaching. But he refused to go. He was, as he claimed, Hebrew and weak, 
and he wondered aloud how he could teach the Indians. Approached by 
the resurrected Jesus to undertake this mission, he remained recalcitrant. 
He was willing to go anywhere; only to India he would not go. It was only 
after Jesus, his twin, sold him to the Indian merchant Habban in Jerusalem 
that Judas Thomas fulfilled his apportioned task of preaching to the 
Indians. The pair sailed from Jerusalem to India and reached the court of 
King Gudnaphar. With this intriguing episode, the Acts of the Apostle 
Thomas (hereafter the Acts) begins its narrative. 

The date and location of composition for the Acts are matters of some 
debate, and as this chapter argues, its surviving form was composed in 
Syriac by a writer of the mid-to-late third century with links to the Upper 
Mesopotamian city of Edessa. But its narrative has enjoyed a marvelous 
afterlife. In antiquity, the Acts and its variants traveled far beyond the 
geographical confines of the Roman Levant, and the unlikely journey of 
Judas Thomas has been celebrated in a host of different languages. After its 
initial composition, the Acts exerted an overwhelming impact on how 
Christians experienced the history and geography of their religion. Due 
to this text, late antique Christians marveled at the religious brethren in 
India that they would never see or meet. Nearly two millennia after it was 
written, Thomas Christians of south India still trace the origins of their 
religious community to the sojourning apostle who arrived at its shores. 
In so many ways, the text has even shaped how modern scholars of 
antiquity have envisioned the topography of early Christianity. Such 
enduring legacies of the Acts constitute a principal theme of this book. 

But before exploring the wondrous life, afterlife, and impact of the Acts, 
it is important to establish how the text itself was born. As this chapter 
stresses, the Acts has a complicated genealogy, and its inception was not the 
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brainchild of a single author. It came into being through numerous layers 
of storytelling and the intervention of many different contributors. Due to 
the dynamic process through which it was created, the text bears the 
hallmarks of the earlier traditions from which it was derived, and the 
creative process that produced the text has bearing on its historical value. 


Outline of the Acts of Thomas 


The surviving version of the Acts is immensely complicated.’ Strictly speak- 
ing, it is not even the account of an apostle named Thomas. The most 
preeminent complete Syriac manuscript names him Judas Thomas, but 
earlier Syriac fragments at Sinai simply call him Judas. Similarly, the 
Greek text refers to him as Judas Thomas or Thomas, but as it progresses, 
it tends simply to call him the apostle Judas." It therefore appears that the 
earliest Syriac and Greek traditions, following the list of apostles in Luke and 
the Acts of the Apostles, treated Judas (200; lovas) as the protagonist’s 
proper name. But at various points, it described him as “twin” (Rach, 
tama) to denote his status as Jesus’ twin and, it would appear, his visual 
double? Nonetheless, because this apostle bore the Aramaic epithet of 
"twin" (esh, tama), he became known as “Thomas” (esoh, tdwma 
or a similar variation; Qa@pas) and sometimes “Didymos” (Greek for twin) 
in external literature almost immediately after the Acts began to circulate. 
Later copyists even inserted the name “Thomas” into the Acts’ Syriac 
manuscripts.* While the link between the Acts and other so-called 
Thomasine literature is still unclear, the Acts nonetheless coheres with 
the Coptic Gospel of Thomas and Thomas the Contender by indicating 
that its holy figure properly named Judas could be called “Thomas,” 


* Drijvers, “Acts of Thomas,” 321-39 provides a useful introduction to the text and the scholarship up 
to c. 1990. 

This book will generally call the protagonist of the Acts Judas Thomas, for sake of consistency. See Klijn, 
Acts of Thomas, 6-7 regarding the name of the apostle and its appearance in the London manuscript edited 
by Wright and the early fragments from the Sinai palimpsest. For manuscripts, see n. 7. 

Luke (ed. Nestle-Aland) 6:13-16 and Acts (ed. Nestle-Aland) 1:13. Also, it is worth mentioning that 
the same apostle who was known in the Gospel of John as “Judas, not the Iscariot” (14:22) and was 
thereby distinguished from the figure called “Thomas, who is also Didymos" (11:16, 20:24, and 21.1) 
received the appellation of “Judas Thomas” in the Old Syriac version of John (ed. Lewis; ed. Burkitt; 
and ed. Kiraz) 14:22. Athikalam, “St. Thomas the Apostle,” 339-41. Klijn, Acts of Thomas, 6-7 
discusses the apostle as Jesus’ twin and instances in which they bear the same likeness. 

In certain instances, the copyists of the London manuscript published by Wright or antecedents from 
which it was derived endeavored to replace “twin” (esed) with “flood” (am), but the Greek 
supports that “twin” was in the original. See *&? and »i of the Syriac (ed. Wright), with Wright's 
comments on 170 and 180, and the Greek text (ed. Bonnet) 31 and 39. See Klijn, Acts of Thomas, 6-7. 
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whether as an epithet or as a proper name. Some have even associated it with 
a distinctive “Thomasine” form of Christian belief and practice, even if some 
recent scholarship has also criticized the view that a "Thomasine" Christian 
movement existed.” 

As an article of Christian culture, the narrative of Judas Thomas' feats 
traveled along social networks that moved it both westward and eastward 
from its probable Upper Mesopotamian point of origin. But as the narra- 
tive traveled, those who encountered it reconstituted it in various ways or 
endowed it with new significance. Many scholars have surmised that the 
text's original language was Syriac, but doubts persist. Either way, it 
certainly appeared in its basic Greek form at such an early stage that the 
Greek and Syriac versions are somewhat autonomous of each other and 
were perhaps even cross-pollinating. Known Greek manuscripts vastly 
outnumber the Syriac ones. It also seems that the surviving Greek version 
often preserves readings closer to the original composition (whatever its 
language) than the surviving Syriac tradition, which readers altered in 
various ways over time so that it aligned with their normative views.” 


> For references, see Gospel According to Thomas (ed. Layton) 53-54: (Didymos Judas Thomas) and 
Thomas the Contender (ed. Layton) 180-81 (Judas Thomas). What link (if any) that connects these 
various texts featuring Judas Thomas is still, however, extremely unclear. Drijvers, “Acts of Thomas,” 
324—25 and Van Rompay, "East: Syria and Mesopotamia," 369—70 discuss scholarship on this matter. 
For discussion or criticism of the notion of “Thomasine” Christianity and meaningful literary or 
social links among the various works of “Thomasine” literature, see Poirier, Evangile; Sellew, 
“Thomas Christianity,” 11-35; Luttikhuizen, “Hymn of Judas Thomas,” and Piovanelli, “Thomas 
in Edessa?" 443-62. For the layered figure of the apostle Thomas in early Christian literature, see 
Most, Doubting Thomas. Amid the lack of consensus regarding the date and origins of the Gospel of 
Thomas composition, the links among the various works of early Thomasine literature, and whether 
there was a discrete “Thomasine” Christianity, these other texts will not be factors of the present 
analysis of the Acts. 

Attridge, “Original Language" and Acts of Thomas, 3-4; Klijn, Acts of Thomas, 1; Myers, Spiritual 
Epicleses, 1-2. For doubts, Roig Lanzillotta, “Syriac Original?” with Klauck, Apocryphal Acts, 142. 
See Klauck, Apocryphal Acts, 142. The Syriac only exists in two manuscripts that predate the tenth (or 
indeed the fifteenth) century, and one of these is very fragmentary. Otherwise, the Greek manu- 
scripts exist in greater abundance, and twenty-one have been collated into Bonnet’s critical edition; 
about eighty that contain at least parts of the text are now known. Two early Greek manuscripts of 
particular importance are complete or nearly so. Myers, Spiritual Epicleses, 15-17; Klijn, Acts of 
Thomas, 1-4; Klauck, Apocryphal Acts, 142; and Attridge, Acts of Thomas, 2—4, treat technical matters 
regarding the Greek and Syriac manuscripts. Roig Lanzillotta, “Syriac Original?” explores the 
relationships between the Greek and Syriac versions and much of the prior scholarship. The text 
of Wright is based on a tenth-century manuscript BM Add. 14645 (936 CE), but fragments of a fifth/ 
sixth-century text have been found in a palimpsest from Sinai (published in Lewis, Acta). Otherwise, 
Syriac manuscripts from between the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries exist, with one (Sachau 222 
of Berlin, which is available digitally through the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin) being heavily edited in 
AMSS 3.3-119 and being quite similar to an unedited manuscript from Cambridge (Cambridge Syr. 
2822), and one from Harvard University (MS Syriac 38), which is available digitally through the 
Harvard University Library system (Hollis) at the time of this book’s composition. Vat. Syr. 597 
contains a large fragment of the Acts, but only from the middle to the end. See Van Lantschoot, 
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After its initial stages of composition, many different Christian groups 
and movements read the text and translated it into numerous languages 
(including Latin, Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, and Arabic).* As the Acts 
circulated among diverse religious communities, however, Christians did 
more than merely alter it or its language. They also endowed its narrative 
with significances that aligned with their doctrinal visions. Because the Acts 
exhibits certain elements that perhaps reflect Gnostic trends in late antique 
strands of Christianity, it was valued by Manichaeans and Priscillians.? In 
the late fourth and early fifth centuries, Epiphanius of Salamis, Augustine 
of Hippo, and Turribius of Asturica associated the narrative with 
Manichaeans, Priscillians, and other “heretical” groups while nonetheless 
being familiar with its contents.’ In such ways, the narrative traveled, 
transformed, and assumed varied value and significance in the eyes and 
hands of late antique Christians. 

The Acts’ composition was just as complex as its subsequent travels and 
transformations. In its surviving state, the basic plot of the Acts narrates how 
Judas Thomas arrived in India, evangelized local populations, and eventually 
suffered martyrdom. But the plot also lacks a continuous narrative thread 
and contains an assortment of random miracles that could easily have been 
derived from previous works and that are not set in India in any obvious 
way." A brief description of its contents provides some clarification. 

In the existing complete manuscripts (especially the Greek ones), the 
Acts is organized into thirteen “Acts” of the apostle, with a brief narrative of 
his martyrdom at the end. Act I (as numbered in the Greek text), with 


Inventaire, 128. An additional manuscript has been discovered recently in Kerala, India. Briquel- 
Chatonnet, Desreumeux, and Thekeparampil, “Découverte d’un manuscript.” For the complex 
Greek manuscripts and recensions (as known c. 1900), see Bonnet, Acta, xv-xxvii. Unless otherwise 
indicated, my references to the Syriac text are from Wright’s edition of BM Add. 14645 and to the 
Greek from Bonnet. One can detect the complicated entanglement of the Greek and Syriac 
traditions in the learned English translations and commentaries of Klijn, Acts of Thomas and 
Attridge, Acts of Thomas. 

Myers, Spiritual Epicleses, 6; Klijn, Acts of Thomas; and Jullien and Jullien, Apétres des confins, 82-87, 
discuss the various translations of the Greek and Syriac and present bibliography on publications, 
editions, or translations thereof; Schneider, L ‘Ethiopie et l'Inde, 138, represents authors and texts that 
cite or engage with the Greek tradition. For Thomas in the Coptic and Georgian tradition, see 
Poirier, Version Copte, and Vashalomidze, “Apostle Thomas.” Myers, Spiritual Epicleses, 57-111, 
treats the redaction of the basic text after its composition. 

Aug., Sermon on the Mount (ed. Mutzenbecher) 1.20.65, Against Adimantus (ed. Zycha) 17, Against 
Faust (ed. Zycha) 22.79; Turribius, Letter to Leo (PL 54, col. 694). Poirier, “Actes de Thomas” 
discusses Manichaean reception. Note, however, that Luttikhuizen, “Hymn of Judas Thomas,” casts 
doubt on the Gnostic inclinations of the Acts and the Hymn of the Pearl. 

Aug., Sermon on the Mount (ed. Mutzenbecher) 1.20.65, Against Adimantus (ed. Zycha) 17, Against 
Faustus (ed. Zycha) 22.79; Turribius, Letter to Leo (PL 54, col. 694). 

" See Myers, Spiritual Epicleses, 29-34. 
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which this chapter is chiefly concerned, describes how Judas Thomas is 
acquired by the Indian merchant Habban and evangelizes his first followers 
at their first port of call.^ When the Acts begins, the apostles are in 
Jerusalem, and they are allotting among themselves the regions in which 
they are to preach. India falls by lot to Judas Thomas, but he objects. He 
claims that he is weak, and being Hebrew, he is not able to teach the 
Indians. Judas Thomas remains obstinate even after Jesus appears to him in 
a vision. Amid the reluctance of Judas Thomas to go to India, an Indian 
merchant named Habban happens to be present. The Syriac text (from the 
London manuscript) introduces Habban by stating that he “happened to 
be in the south land,” which is often taken to be a corruption. The Greek 
claims that he came “there (i.e., Jerusalem) from India."? Habban had 
been sent by King Gudnaphar to find a craftsman, and Jesus appears to 
Habban and sells Judas Thomas to him. The next day, Judas Thomas finds 
Habban while he is loading goods onto his ship, and when they both 
have boarded, a favorable wind then takes Habban and Judas Thomas to 
their first port of call. In the Syriac tradition, it is called *Sandarük" or 
"Sanadrük" (voine) and qualified by a term that can refer to a city, town, 
or fortress (iasa). In the Greek version of the text, the site is principally 
called Andrapolis, though several variations exist in the manuscripts. 

Over the course of Act II, Judas Thomas remains in this port city, where 
he and Habban attend a feast thrown by the local dynast to celebrate his 
daughter's marriage. When a servant strikes him, Judas Thomas informs 
him that he will see the hand that struck him dragged by a dog. The same 
night, a lion dismembers the servant, and a dog carries his hand to the 
wedding party. After this miraculous event, Judas Thomas, with the help of 
his resurrected twin Jesus, succeeds in converting the participants at the 
banquet and the newly wedded couple. But when the king discovers this, 
he accuses Judas Thomas of sorcery. Accordingly, he and Habban depart 
for India. 

In Act IL, Habban and Judas Thomas arrive at the court of king 
Gudnaphar/Goundaphores. The name or title of Gondophares was 
borne by historically attested Indo-Parthian (Pahlava) kings who ruled 
the Indus river valley and parts of central Asia during the early first century 
CE, ^ but the text does not state where exactly Judas Thomas encountered 
Gudnaphar/Goundaphores. The king confers upon Judas Thomas a sum 


7 Acts of Thomas 1-3 in the Greek (ed. Bonnet); ixe ^» in the Syriac (ed. Wright). 
? Greek from 2 (ed. Bonnet); Syriac from Nes (ed. Wright). — '* See next section, pp. 43, n. 57. 
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of money with which to build a palace, and Judas Thomas meanwhile 
preaches and evangelizes the various cities and villages of India. When the 
king discovers this, he questions Judas Thomas about his progress, and 
Judas Thomas informs him that he is building a palace in heaven. The king 
imprisons Judas Thomas and deliberates a punishment. The same night, 
the king's brother Gad becomes ill and dies, and the king decides to execute 
Judas Thomas as a sorcerer. But Gad, recently deceased, has an encounter 
with angels, who show him the heavenly palace of his brother. After being 
revived, Gad informs Gudnaphar of the heavenly palace, and the king 
releases Judas Thomas from prison and converts to his faith. 

After this episode, the narrative consists of a series of "Acts" that focus 
on an assortment of miracles and acts of preaching. These "Acts" do not 
pursue any noticeable plot progression or connection to the previous 
narrative, and nothing about them reflects an explicitly Indian setting. 
Instead, they are a random assortment of relatively short episodes that 
probably circulated previously in various sources without being set in India 
specifically.” In these “Acts,” Judas Thomas most notably resurrects 
a youth killed by a talking serpent or dragon; converses with a talking 
colt; expels a demon from a woman; resurrects a murdered woman who 
then proceeds to describe hell; revives the deceased wife and daughter of an 
unnamed general (who is later identified as Siphor); and tames wild asses 
with his voice. By contrast, the Acts’ second half, namely Acts IX to XIII, 
treats Thomas’ encounter with the Indian monarch Mazdai, and it has 
a clearer plot progression.'^ Over the course of these Acts, Judas Thomas 
converts members of Mazdai's family and court, and persuades them to 
renounce intercourse (including marital intercourse) until he is imprisoned 
and eventually stabbed to death by Mazdai's soldiers at an unnamed 
location. The martyr scene may have been written autonomously and 
added to the main narrative." Thus ends the Acts of Thomas. 


The Acts of Thomas: Reflections on Date, 
Language, and Location 


Due to the intricacies and apparent randomness of its narrative, the date of 
the Act? composition is not yet firmly established by scholarship. A 
composition in the early third century, most probably at Edessa, is often 


5 Myers, Spiritual Epicleses, 29. © Myers, Spiritual Epicleses, 30—34. 
"7 Myers, Spiritual Epicleses, 33. 
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surmised for various reasons. The text includes Latin terms and names 
that could reflect the recent integration of Upper Mesopotamia into the 
Roman provincial system, and its Syriac terminology, or at least that of 
the controversial Hymn of the Pearl, bears continuity with Syriac civil 
documents of Edessa and its environs from the 240s.? The later insertion 
of The Hymn of the Pearl by Manichaeans, which is commonly but not 
universally surmised, and the text’s depiction of Judas Thomas and Jesus as 
a twin dyad suggest that the text served as inspiration for the Manichaeans 
to treat Mani as Jesus’ twin. If so, the text anteceded the third-century rise 
of Manichaeism. ^ Finally, Eusebius indicates that Origen cited a text or 
a basic tradition regarding Thomas’ activity in Parthia in his Commentaries 
on Genesis (begun c. 225 CE). 

While the factors just described seem to establish that the text was written 
after 200 CE, they do not anchor the text in the early third century specifi- 
cally. A more recent and preferable position is that the text, as it survives, was 
composed in the middle or late third century ce.** This viewpoint better 
explains the text's characterization of the king Mazdai in "Acts" IX to XIII. 
While in many ways a generic pagan, Mazdai possesses certain Zoroastrian 
traits, including a name akin to the god Ahura Mazda. He even has Judas 
Thomas endure a trial by fire.” His antagonism to the preaching of Judas 


18 The information just described constitutes the observations of Bremmer, “Acts of Thomas,” 76—79, 
with some additions that also support a third-century date generally. Also see Attridge, Acts of 
Thomas, 14-15. 

? The Syriac papyrus/parchment documents are P1-3 in Drijvers and Healey, Old Syriac Inscriptions, 
Appendix 1, 232-48. 

^? Edited texts of the Hymn of the Pearl are in Poirier, Hymne de la Perle, 330-36 and 350-56; Ferreira, 

Hymn of the Pearl, 39—65 and 82—95. The Hymn of the Pearl is 108-13 of the Greek text (ed. Bonnet), 

of the Syriac \jsa-asa (ed. Wright), but it varies significantly in the Syriac and Greek traditions and 

does not appear in most manuscripts for the Acts of Thomas. Poirier, Hymne de la Perle, 171-84 and 

310-17, discusses the manuscripts and dates the insertion as early as the third century based on 

similarities in how the Hymn and the Cologne Mani Codex (ed. Koenen and Rémer) 17-24 

characterize their respective protagonists (the crown prince and Mani). This suggests that the 

insertion of the Hymn and the narrative of the Cologne Mani Codex are roughly contemporary. 

For potential influences of the Acts on Manichaean thought, see Drijvers, “Acts of Thomas,” 337-39, 

and now Tardieu, Manichaeism, 9-10. Ferreira, Hymn of the Pearl, 4—6, discusses various theories on 

the date of the Hymn of the Pearl. But note Roig Lanzillotta, “Syriac Original?" 121-22, who doubts 
the later insertion of the Hymn of the Pearl into the Acts of Thomas and sees it as a part of the original 
text. 

Eusebius, HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 3.1.1-3. For dating of the commentary on Genesis, see 

McGuckin, “Life of Origen,” 12. This tradition also appears in Rufinus, HE 3.1 (ed. Schwartz and 

Mommsen) and Socrates, HE 1.19 (ed. Hansen). 

The following largely recounts the detailed discussion of Myers, Spiritual Epicleses, 29-55, who 

locates the composition of the text at Nisibis, not Edessa (34-44). 

? Myers, Spiritual Epicleses, 41-42 and 51-52, and bibliography. Daryaee, Sasanian Persia, 85-86, 
discusses the texts that describe ordeals by fire or heated metal (such as molten metal poured on one’s 
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Thomas at his court and the Persian names of his family members suggest 
that the composition of Acts IX to XIII was influenced by the transition from 
Parthian to Sasanian rule in Mesopotamia and the intensifying competition 
between Christians and Zoroastrians there during the middle of the third 
century CE. It could even coincide with the aggressive efforts of the Sasanian 
Persian court (and the priest Kirdir) to promote Zoroastrianism as Iran’s 
supreme religion between 273 and 293, while preceding the violent con- 
frontations of the mid-fourth.** Other factors are noteworthy too. For 
example, the tradition for Thomas’ preaching that Origen cited in fact 
rendered him the evangelizer of Parthia, not India. Some treat the 
Parthian and Indian traditions as complementary, and later we will explore 
how narratives about Thomas’ travels in Parthia may have involved a visit to 
north India. But Origen was probably not referring to the surviving text of 
the Acts but to an earlier tradition focusing on Thomas’ preaching in 
Parthian territory.” The Acts’ treatment of Judas Thomas and Jesus as 
a twin dyad also could have emulated Manichaean treatments of Mani. 
Likewise, the later insertion of the Hymn of the Pearl into the Acts by 
Manichaeans (if this occurred) does not necessarily have bearing on its 
date of composition. As we will see, the lack of secure independent witnesses 
to the surviving Acts or Thomas’ Indian travels before the fourth century also 
makes a middle or late third-century date seem likely too. 

Moreover, the Acts exhibits various signs of being the redaction of prior 
textual traditions, and these help determine when it was produced.*® 


chest). Mazdai makes Judas Thomas stand on fire-scorched iron plates in order to verify the truth of 
his self-identification in X». ~az of the Syriac (ed. Wright) and 104 of the Greek (ed. Bonnet). 
Mazdai is introduced by name at 87 of the Greek (ed. Bonnet), asi of the Syriac (ed. Wright). 
Tubach, “Historische Elemente,” 98—103, discusses the Iranian background to the name and figure, 
who nonetheless represents no known king in India. 

Acts of Thomas: ssi, vo^, sax. — we of the Syriac (ed. Wright) and 87, 100, 139-40 of the Greek (ed. 
Bonnet), with Myers, Spiritual Epicleses, 51-52. For Iranian origins, see Gignoux, Iranisches 
Personennamenbuch 2.2, 161, and 181-82 and Gignoux, Jullien, and Jullien, Jranisches 
Personennamenbuch 7.5, 99, and 126. Not all the names in Syriac are taken straight from Iranian 
languages. In this case, for instance, Siphur apparently is the Syriac rendering of a Greek version of 
the Iranian name Shapur. For late-third century hostility to Christianity, see Daryaee, Sasanian 
Persia, 69-72 and 75-77, and Kreyenbroek, “How Pious?” 7-15. The boasts of the priest Kirdir from 
the edition/translation of Gignoux, Quatre inscriptions du mage Kirdir, 60 and 69-70, are relevant. 
Payne, State of Mixture, 23-24, argues that Kirdir sought to subordinate, not eliminate Christians. 
The rivalry depicted in the Acts could have aligned with this social context. 

See Myers, Spiritual Epicleses, 47-48. For treatments as complementary, see McGrath, “History and 
Fiction," 302; and Nedungatt, Quest for the Historical Thomas, 113-18. 

What follows in this paragraph are mostly the observations of Myers, Spiritual Epicleses, 29-34. For 
a full examination that supports the premise of a heavy initial redaction of assembled episodes, as 
well as the redactions of subsequent copyists, see Myers, Spiritual Epicleses, 57-111. The issue of 
redaction is also examined by Tissot, “Actes de Thomas,” 223-32, Klauck, Apocryphal Acts, 143-44, 
Saint-Laurent, Missionary Stories, 22-23. 
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As noted previously, the Acts (particularly the Greek version) is organized 
into thirteen “Acts” of the apostle, with a brief narrative of his martyrdom 
at the end. These “Acts” can be meaningfully divided into two parts. Acts 
I-VIII are largely discrete independent units whose internal narratives have 
little connection to those of the other “Acts.” Acts I-VIII scarcely even 
reflect the text’s putatively Indian setting. By contrast, the Acts’ second half, 
namely Acts IX-XIII, treats Thomas’ encounter with the Indian monarch 
Mazdai, a pagan who nonetheless has certain Zoroastrian resonances and 
antagonism to Judas Thomas’ preaching. This is also the only part of the text 
that features a coherent narrative thread and that emphasizes ascetic celibacy 
throughout (in the middle Acts, marriage and martial intercourse are not 
condemned, even if extramarital sex is). Accordingly, the author of the 
surviving Acts apparently wrote this sequence during the mid-to-late third 
century in light of the increased rivalries between Christians and 
Zoroastrians in Persia. Significantly, Acts VII and VIII constitute a bridge 
between the two parts. In these Acts, Judas Thomas encounters and aids an 
anonymous general, but in Acts IX to XIII, this general has the name of 
Siphor. This indicates that the author had integrated the material on the 
initially anonymous general and had then accordingly tailored Acts IX-XIII, 
in which the general bears a name. In other words, the same author who 
wrote Acts IX-XIII also organized and redacted Acts I-VIII, which consisted 
of an assemblage of earlier material that constitutes the first half of the 
surviving work. While assuming its basic form, it seems, in the mid-to-late 
third century, the resulting narrative thus integrated traditions and perhaps 
even textual passages from earlier periods. It also interwove an array of 
themes from the gospels, Acts of the Apostles, ancient novels, and, it 
would appear, Manichaean (and Zoroastrian) narrative traditions." 
Another vein of thought, however, situates the Acts in an earlier period 
and distances the composition from both a Syriac original and a prove- 
nance in Upper Mesopotamia. A recent preliminary study, which promises 
more detailed (and welcome) publications to follow, has argued for con- 
ceiving of the Acts as a Greek composition of the second century produced 
by the cosmopolitan Mediterranean milieu in which other apostolic apoc- 
rypha can be situated. This theory is worth due consideration. But more 
work needs to be done before this can be a convincing interpretation." 
A putative second-century date would be based on a certain consistency 


*” Saint-Laurent, Missionary Stories, 21723; Poirier, “Actes de Thomas”; Drijvers, “Addai und Mani,” 
171-85; De Jong, “Cologne Mani Codex,” esp. 145-47. 

^5 Roig Lanzillotta, “Syriac Original?" makes such arguments. The article is by its author's admission 
(127-28) a preliminary study and a critique of what scholars have in the past treated as Syriac 
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with the cultural, religious, and intellectual currents of the second century, 

similarities and parallels with other apostolic apocrypha, and the premise 

that “orientalist” views have encouraged waves of scholars to locate the text 
in the Syriac literary environment of third-century Edessa.” But the Acts’ 

disposition as a heavily composite text that integrated earlier invented 

traditions and even textual material could explain in part how ideas and 

idioms appropriate to the second century could persist in the third-century 
narrative. As we will see, the surviving text of the Acts may even have been 

engaging with late second-century textual traditions that had located 

Thomas in Parthia.*° Moreover, if the surviving form of the Acts was 

composed in the second century, it is odd that no secure literary witnesses 

to it or Thomas’ Indian travels (as opposed to Thomas’ travels in Parthia) 

date before the mid-fourth century and that the text seems to contain 

a variation on a passage from the third-century Syriac Book of the Laws of 
the Countries." 

In regards to location of composition, the preliminary study argues 
against Edessene origins on account of the possibility that the “oriental” 
proper names that appear in the Acts and the Hymn of the Pearl reflect 
how Christians of the eastern Mediterranean were portraying an eastern 
environment. They do not necessarily point to the place where the Acts 
originates. After all, the author could have simply used what Greeks and 
Romans understood to be standard eastern names like Mygdonia or Mazdai 
for the text’s characters. The study also tends to ascribe (with some validity) 
the associations that scholars have made between the Acts and Edessene or 
Manichaean literature with a uniform “orientalism,” whereby unexplained 
phenomena could simply be ascribed to eastern inspirations.** 

But such views seem to downplay some serious factors that suggest an 
Upper Mesopotamian provenance and Syriac priority, or at least parity, 
with Greek. Legitimate correspondences do appear to exist between the 
Acts and Manichaean literature, not least the treatment of Judas Thomas as 
Jesus’ twin and (it would seem) visual double that we have mentioned 
above. Premises of the Syriac text’s dependence on a prior Greek version 


influences on the Greek text. It thus focuses mostly on the Greek tradition (and not the Syriac one) 
and raises serious concerns about many traditional arguments for a Syriac original. But his 
suggestions about dating and location do not engage substantively with the treatment of Myer, 
Spiritual Epicleses, 29-55 (even while citing it) and her focus on the text as the product of layers of 
redaction. I raise other considerations in the discussion to follow. 

Roig Lanzillotta, “Syriac Original?” 120-27. *° See discussion at pp. 50-54. 

See discussion at pp. 62—63, n. 123—125 for attestations. See following paragraphs and pp. 37, n. 33, 
and 52-53 for the Syriac Book. 

Roig Lanzillotta, “Syriac Original?” 120-27. 
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and a provenance outside the Roman Near East, as currently formulated, 
do not adequately account for the following features of the text. One is the 
appearance of an “Indian” king bearing the historical Indo-Parthian title 
Gondophares (which was probably known to Palmyrenes through contact 
with north India). Another is the presence of an “Indian” merchant with 
a fairly uncommon Aramaic name attested in the Near East (Habban) but 
largely unknown elsewhere. Other notable features are the seeming refer- 
ence to an obscure port site on either the island of Kharg or the island of 
Bahrain and what appears to be an explicit variation on a statement from 
the Syriac Book of the Laws of the Countries.” These all suggest that the text 
was written in a Levantine or Mesopotamian place whose inhabitants had 
some direct contact with the Persian Gulf (but not necessarily India). One 
can comment further on factors that link the text to Edessa or Upper 
Mesopotamia. The earliest certain witnesses to the surviving text of the Acts 
and its narrative of Judas Thomas’ ministry in India (as opposed to Parthia) 
are the Syriac Teaching of the Apostles (Doctrina Apostolorum, c. 325—350 CE) 
and the Syriac poet Ephrem, both with meaningful Edessene 
connections.'* Likewise, Syriac and Greek texts informed by Edessene 
traditions have a marked tendency, like the Acts, to use the apostle's 
"primitive" name and call him Judas or Judas Thomas, not just 
Thomas.” Even if the original text of the surviving Acts was composed in 
Greek (and not Syriac), it would not eliminate the possibility that the 
cosmopolitan and bilingual city of Edessa was the site of composition. 
We will return to the issue of Edessene provenance in this chapter. 

But one final and perhaps decisive factor does, in my view, support 
Syriac priority for the Acts, or at least relative parity and mutual depen- 
dence between the Syriac and Greek traditions (and by implication, an 
Upper Mesopotamian origin). It also situates the basic Syriac version of the 
surviving text in the mid-to-late third century or so, with the Greek version 
taking form in the late third or even early fourth. This factor is the 
tendency for the surviving Greek text to treat silver as uncoined bullion 
(&onuov) measured by weight (like Jitrai).°° In the first two “Acts,” the 


33 See discussion at pp. 43—48, with n. 57 for Gondophares, Habban, and the port site. For the passage, 
see Ramelli, Bardesane di Edessa, 252-57, and Bardaisan of Edessa, 11-15; Klijn, Acts of Thomas, 
162-63 on 83—84 of the Greek text (ed. Bonnet) and »i A of the Syriac (ed. Wright), with Lewis, 
Acta, Y y for the Sinai fragments; and Syriac Book (ed. Drijvers) 14-16 and (ed. Ramelli) 146. For the 
Syriac Book and its date, see p. 52, n. 92. 

?* See discussion at pp. 57—58. 

35 See, e.g., the Addai tradition represented by Eusebius, HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 1.13.11; 
Teaching of Addai (ed. Phillips) e : Judas Thomas. 

36 T thank Angelos Chaniotis for steering me to this promising line of inquiry. 
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Syriac text on certain occasions depicts financial exchanges in silver as 
involving coins. For example, Habban purchases Judas Thomas from Jesus 
for “twenty (pieces) of silver (hespa).” Although no explicit word for 
"pieces" or "coins" appears, it is clearly implied and consistent with the 
reading of at least one manuscript of the Greek version that refers to twenty 
silver coins (zomismata)." Certainly not reflecting the actual costs of a 
slave in silver denarii during the second or third century, this aspect of the 
text calls to mind the thirty silver pieces for which Judas Iscariot betrayed 
Jesus in the canonical gospels.*® Significantly, it also treats exchanges in 
silver coinage as normative. But most edited manuscripts of the Greek 
tradition (that is, the selection in Bonnet’s volume) describe the price for 
Judas Thomas as “three pounds of bullion” (rpi&v Arrpóv &orjpov), with 
silver being implied, not specified. As we will see in the following para- 
graphs, the term éonuov often referred to silver bullion in late antiquity. 
But since the word literally meant “unmarked” or “unstamped,” in earlier 
periods it strictly described uncoined bullion and was usually qualified 
by a reference to a specific metal. Yet, as we have seen, at least one Greek 
manuscript (&épyupiou vouiopata efkoc1) is consistent with the Syriac, and 
some others specify pounds of "silver" (&pyupíov).?? These aspects suggest 
that the Greek version is in some ways dependent on the Syriac tradition 
and has ultimately transformed its portrayal of a financial exchange in silver 
coins into one involving weighed bullion. 

Likewise, in India king Gudnaphar pays Judas Thomas in silver and 
gold (kespa w-dahba) according to a passage from the Syriac version, which 
survives in both the London manuscript and the Sinai fragments. ^? 
Most edited manuscripts (in Bonnet’s volume) of the two main Greek 
recensions for the passage describe the king as sending to Judas Thomas 
“gold and (silver) bullion” (xpuotov koi &cnpov). Only a few specify silver 
(a4pyupiov) by name. Again, the two Greek recensions of the passage 
generally seem to have represented the Syriac term for silver (kespa) with 


37 Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright) Xe of the Syriac: «s» cim; Acts of Thomas (ed. Bonnet) 2, with 
apparatus criticus. 

Particularly in Matthew (ed. Nestle-Aland) 26:15. Klijn, Acts of Thomas, 21-22, for further discus- 
sion. The slave named “Abban” from AE 1896, no. 21 is sold for two hundred silver denarii; the slave 
in Drijvers and Healey, Old Syriac Inscriptions, 232-35, is 700 denarii, the one in Feissel, Gascou, and 
Teixidor, “Documents,” 6-16 (P. Euphrat. 6-7) is 600 denarii. 

Acts of Thomas (ed. Bonnet) 2 of the Greek, with apparatus criticus for variations in the twenty-one 
manuscripts that he edited. Eighty containing at least parts of the narrative are now known; Klauck, 
Apocryphal Acts, 142. All comments on the Greek version in the following paragraphs are based on 
Bonnet’s manuscripts, which are now admittedly a fraction of the total discovered. 

4 Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright) «sa —aas of the Syriac, with Lewis, Acta, \ àv: amia rama. 
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a word that strictly meant bullion (&onyov) before the late antique period 
(see the following paragraphs). The more literal rendering of “silver” 
(a4pyupiov) that sometimes appears in manuscripts for the passages 
explored so far might reflect early stages of translation and textual trans- 
mission (or perhaps they were added much later). The surviving Greek 
tradition thus mostly appears to invite the reader to understand that the 
term for uncoined bullion (&onpov) refers to silver even without an explicit 
reference to silver.” It also apparently reflects a contemporary society in 
which people were accustomed to financial transactions that consisted of 
gold coinage and silver bullion and in which the term bullion (&onuov) 
specified silver bullion or simply silver. As we will see momentarily, these 
were later Roman social phenomena that took shape after 275 CE. 
Intriguingly, the Hymn of the Pearl, whatever its origins and relationship 
to the Acts, exhibits similar tendencies. The Syriac text refers to gold 
(dahba) of the Gelaye and silver (sima or séma) from Ganzak. The corre- 
sponding Greek passage renders these as xpuoós and d&onuos.** The 
appearance of szzmá (or otherwise sem) poses a unique complexity. 
Attested in Middle Persian (asém), it is clearly a cognate of &onpov, and 
it is commonly surmised that the term passed from Middle Persian to 
Syriac through Greek.*’ The problem is that the term is not attested in Old 
Persian or Parthian (that is, before the third century cE), and as we will 
learn below, &onpov, meaning bullion, was not used for silver generically 
until after 275 CE. It is best to conceive of szmá or séma as a word of Greek 
origin (&cnpov) that passed into Syriac and Middle Persian during the late 
third century or thereafter and that referred to silver bullion, whereas kespa 
tended to denote silver coinage in Syriac. Since the Greek of the Hymn of 
the Pearl otherwise bears signs of being dependent on the Syriac,^* the 
Syriac reference to silver (simd or sema) was probably a Greek loan. But it 
governed the appearance of &onpos in the Greek version of the Hymn. 
By contrast, the only instances in which both the Greek and Syriac Acts 
refer to silver coins in corresponding passages can be explained by New 
Testament influences. These involve moments in which the women of 
Mazdai's court bribe jailors who have detained Judas Thomas. In Act XIII 


* Acts of Thomas (ed. Bonnet) 19 of the Greek. The translation of Attridge, Acts of Thomas, 30, rightly 
specifies bullion. 

* Hymn of the Pearl (ed. Poirier and ed. Ferreira) line 6 of the Greek and Syriac. For more on the 
Hymn and its peoples/places, see Chapter 5, pp. 191-194, n. 75-86. 

* For the Middle Persian origin, Brockelmann-Sokoloff, Syriac Lexicon, 958-59 and Ciancaglini, 
Iranian Loanwords in Syriac, 218. 

^* See pp. 191—192, n. 75. 
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of the Syriac version, they pay 360 zuzes in the Syriac, with “zuz” referring 
to a Jewish denomination of the Roman period that was sometimes 
analogous to a Roman denarius in Syriac literature. In the corresponding 
Greek passage, they pay 363 staters of silver. Both zuzes and staters appear 
as terms for units of Jewish currency in the Greek New Testament and its 
Syriac versions, and this surely informs their appearance in the Acts.” 
Likewise, in Act IX the Syriac refers to twenty zuzes and the Greek to ten 
denarii. These references also have New Testament antecedents.“ 
Altogether, the tendencies just described support Syriac priority or 
parity between the Syriac and Greek, especially for Acts I-II. The Greek 
tradition has seemingly transformed the Syriac's references to silver coins 
or simply to silver into references to silver bullion specifically. These 
tendencies also have implications for dating the Acts. For various reasons, 
the period after 275 cE (and certainly the fourth century CE) witnessed the 
marginalization of silver currency. Due to the reforms of Aurelian (273 CE), 
Diocletian (293 CE), and Constantine (312 cE),*” gold increasingly became 
the basis of financial exchanges involving coins. By contrast, silver coinage 
ceased to play a central role, and exchanges in uncoined silver bullion 
valued by weight, which had occurred previously to a lesser extent, took 
increasingly visible precedence. Since silver was now usually traded in 
bullion, the term for unstamped or uncoined bullion (&onyov) came to 
be used frequently in papyrus documents for silver or employed to draw 
a distinction between gold and silver (“gold and bullion”; xpucós/xpuoióv 
Kai &cnpov). By contrast, in previous periods the metallic composition 
of bullion (&onuov) would usually have been specified by name (like 
épyupiov).** As we have seen, in most edited manuscripts (of Bonnet’s 


*® Acts of Thomas (ed. Bonnet) 151 of the Greek text and (ed. Wright) saw. Matthew (ed. Nestle and 
Aland for Greek; ed. Kiraz for Syriac) 17:24—27 arguably informs both narratives. A search through 
the standard Syriac lexica (Payne Smith, Thesaurus, 1097-1098; Brockelmann-Sokoloff, Syriac 
Lexicon, 371) yields numerous attestations of “zuz” and its appearance in Syriac literature. 

Acts of Thomas (ed. Bonnet) 118 of the Greek and (ed. Wright) 4484. For denarii in the gospels, see 
(ed. Nestle-Aland) Matthew 18: 20:1-16, 22:19; Mark 6:37, 12:15, 14:5; Luke 7:41, 10:35, 20:24; and 
John 6:7, 12:5. 

Discussed by Bambourg, “Later Roman Empire,” 258-74; Banaji, Agrarian Change, 39—44; Potter, 
Roman Empire at Bay, 268-71 and 385-87; Corbier, “Coinage and Taxation,” 329-46, 352-53, and 
358-59; Bagnall, Currency and Inflation, 49-56; Estiot, “Later Third Century” and Abdy, 
“Tetrarchy.” 

P. Oxy. 12.1524 (301-324 CE), 14.1653 (307 CE), 27.2474 (275—299 CE), and 33.2673 (304 CE), with 
46.3307 and 54.3756 (301-325 CE): here “neither gold, nor un-coined bullion, nor silver” distin- 
guishes gold coins, silver bullion, and coined silver folles, as in P. Panop. Beatty 2 (300 CE), esp. lines 
300-5; SB XVI 12566 (275—325)-Youtie, “P. Mich. Inv. 1759,” 276-78; P. Cair. Isid. 69-70 (310 CE), 
89, (308 CE), and 127 (310 cE); O. Kell. 25 (327-38 cE); P. Col. 138-39 (308 cE); P. Harr. 1.97 (fourth 
century CE); P. Oxf. 15 (late third century cE); P. Sakaon 57 (312-29 CE); SB XIV.12215 (301-350 CE). 
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volume) the Greek Acts exhibits the same intriguing habit of using Xonpov 
without any qualification for silver, and this implies a presumption that 
silver was, by convention, bullion in form. In fact, Greek papyri from 
Egypt produced after 275 CE and containing references to pounds (Aitpaı) 
of silver (&pyópiov), uncoined silver bullion (&onyov), the phrasing of 
"gold and (silver) bullion” (pucós/xpucióv Kai &ocnpov), or transactions 
involving them represent the best textual parallels for how the Greek Acts, 
and even the Syriac and Greek of the Hymn of the Pearl, portrays transac- 
tions in precious metals.*” 

Accordingly, the tendency for manuscripts of the Greek Acts to specify 
unstamped bullion where corresponding passages of the Syriac text refer to 
silver or silver coins situates the surviving Greek Acts to a period shortly after 
275 but presumably before the mid-fourth century (when Greek authors 
certainly start to cite it). The basic surviving Syriac text, by contrast, can be 
situated somewhat earlier, even if it underwent the subsequent layers of 
redaction for which it is known. Although it does not capture actual third- 
century prices, it depicts a society in which exchanges in silver coins (even if 
heavily debased), not bullion, were standard. On this basis, the Syriac text 
can best be placed in the mid-to-late third century, before or during the 
initial stages of the vast fiscal shifts of 275—325. We can surmise that the 
surviving Greek text, following shortly after, took shape near the end of 
the third century even if it had roots in prior decades. A composition in 
Syriac also would indicate that the text in its basic surviving form was 
composed in Upper Mesopotamia, a site of Syriac and Greek bilingualism. 

In a similar vein, one last comment can be made regarding the treatment 
of the general Siphor as a stratelatés instead of strategos in the Greek text of 
the Acts.’ While Greek authors preceding the third century CE sometimes 
used the term szratelatés to denote a general, this was quite uncommon. 
Strategos was overwhelmingly preferred. But during the late-third and 
fourth centuries, stratelatés became a common Greek translation for the 
magister militum and other key military posts in the imperial administra- 
tion. Stratelatés thus became much more popular as a term for a military 
commander among Greek authors and even became a loan word in Syriac 


Texts and dates are accessible online through papyri.info. Note that even in transactions involving 
gold bullion and silver bullion, the gold bullion tends to be called “gold” (ypuods) and the silver 
“bullion” (&onyov). So prevalent is the association between silver and uncoined bullion after 275 CE. 
*? See previous footnote and P. Oxy. 10.1288 (319-24 CE) and 51.3624 (359 CE); P. Col. 7.160 (354 CE) and 
9.244 (mid-fourth century cE). Texts and dates are accessible online through papyri.info. 
5 Acts of Thomas (ed. Bonnet) 62, 69-70, 81, 93, 100, 102, 105, 136, and 138. 
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by the fifth century.” This too would situate the Greek Acts closer to c. 300 
cE than to earlier periods. The corresponding Syriac simply describes 
Siphor as rab hayla.’* This is a standard Syriac term for a military leader 
during late antiquity and probably in itself has little implication for dating 
the text. But the correspondence of rab hayla and stratelatés has an epi- 
graphic parallel from late third-century Palmyra, itself a seat of bilingual- 
ism in Greek and Aramaic. In 271 CE, two generals of the famous dynast 
Zenobia identified themselves by the title of rb hyl and stratelatés in an 
inscription that honored her.” By this time, both the Palmyrenes and 
Edessenes had noticeably begun to use the term strategoi for the duumviri 
of their home cities, which now had the status of colonia, but not for 
military commanders.”* In fact, the last inscriptions in which Palmyrenes 
called a domestic general strategos date to c. 200 CE. They started to use 
stratelatés for military leaders only some time after earning colonial status 
under the emperor Septimius Severus or, more likely, Caracalla. Overall, 
Siphor's stature as rab hayla and stratelatés locates the text, or at least the 
Greek tradition, to later in the third century. 

Altogether, the apparent mid-to-late third-century composition of the 
Syriac text and its integration of an assemblage of existing material have 
bearing on the issue of whether the Acts is a reliable historical source. 
The opening sequence of the Acts, in which Habban transports Judas 
Thomas from Jerusalem to India by sea, in fact bears signs of having been 
part of a previous textual tradition that was redacted and integrated into the 
surviving text. If such is the case, then the text has limited value as a source 
for the contemporary movement of Christianity or for direct contact 
between the Roman Levant (including Palestine and Upper Mesopotamia) 
and India. To the anomalies of the opening sequence, we now turn. 


Geographic Anomalies of the Opening Sequence 


In its surviving form, the Acts narrates how Judas Thomas arrived in India 
to preach. But it intriguingly reflects little real knowledge of India’s 


` My observations on the Greek are based on searches in TLG, with Mason, Greek Terms for Roman 
Institutions, 13 and 155-62. For stratelatés as a term for magister militum, see ODB (entries: magister 
militum and stratelatés). The word recurs in the Syriac of the Chronicle of ps.—Joshua Stylite (ed. 
Chabot), which is easily accessible in translation with commentary in Trombley and Watt, Chronicle. 

* He is introduced at Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright) œ\i of the Syriac, with various references in 
ali, M 7 aM, aai 3, and eM. 

5 IGLS 17.1.57. 

54 [GLS 17.1.61 and 65; P1 in Drijvers and Healey, Old Syriac Inscriptions, 232. 

5 IGLS 17.1.222 and 307; Dig. (ed. Mommsen and Krueger) 50.15.5. 
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topography or internal history. Despite various theories regarding exactly 
where in India the Acts depicts Judas Thomas as traveling and efforts to 
identify distinct Indian practices in its narrative, the fact remains that its 
version of India bears no toponyms, with one possible exception, and does 
not specify any distinctively Indian landmarks and customs.” It does 
describe Judas Thomas’ encounter with a king identified as Gudnaphar 
(Syriac) or Goundaphores (Greek), whose name (Gondophares) is of 
Iranian origin and was borne as a name or title by Indo-Parthian (or 
Pahlava) kings in north India during the first century ce.’ The name of 
Gudnaphar's brother Gad may also be based on an Indo-Parthian figure. 
Knowledge of such names or titles, however, was probably transmitted to 
the Roman Near East through the Palmyrene commercial network that 
maintained active contact with north India between the late-first and late- 
third centuries cE.” It need not reflect the activity of Christians in India 
or direct contact between Upper Mesopotamia and the subcontinent. 
Otherwise the royals that it depicts and identifies by Iranian names, such 
as Mazdai, Vizan, and Siphor, seem to be completely invented.^? As later 
parts of this chapter argue, the lack of specific knowledge in the surviving 
text reflects a mid-to-late third-century Edessene literary agenda that 


56 Useful observations and references are provided by McGrath, "History and Fiction," esp. 304-6; 
Van den Bosch, "India and the Apostolate,” 125-48 (esp. 128-29). Despite efforts to see Indian 
customs in the text (like bathing before a meal), these typically are not uniquely or distinctly Indian 
and are attested among Greeks and Romans too. 

Luke, “Gondopharnes,” 433-50; Tubach, “Historische Elemente,” 72—98; and Bivar, “Gondophares,” 
26—36 discuss Gondophares I, traditionally associated with the Acts of Thomas and the Takht-i-Bahi 
inscription. Some numismatists support this association. See Cribb, “New Evidence” and “Western 
Satraps and Satavahanas”; Errington and Curtis, From Persia to Punjab, 50-71; and Rezakhani, 
ReOrienting the Sasanians, 34-40. But others now link Sases Gondophares to the king portrayed by 
the Acts while dating him to the early to mid-first century cE and the period of the Takht-i-Bahi 
inscription. See Senior, Indo-Scythian Coins, 1.124-26. For the coins (with images), Bopearchchi, Indo- 
Greek, 55-60 and 106-11, nos. 118-202; and Senior, /ndo-Scythian Coins, 1.108-26 and 2.148-58 and 
167-74; Rienjang, "Indo-Parthian Coins." For the etymology of Gudnaphar/Vindafarna(h), see 
Gignoux, Jullien, and Jullien, [ranisches Personennamenbuch 7.5, 76; and Luke, “Gondopharnes,” 
438-39. For the Indo-Parthian (or Pahlava) kingdom, see Puri, “Sakas and the Indo-Parthians”; and 
Bopearachchi, “Indo-Parthians.” Note that “Gudnaphar,” the Syriac version in the surviving Acts, 
switches the “d” and “n” (as Gignoux, Jullien, and Jullien comment). Some tenuous interpretations 
try to associate the figure, as well as king Mazdai, with south Indian kings. See McGrath, “History and 
Fiction,” 300, n. 5; Mundadan, History of Christianity, 26; and Van den Bosch, “India and the 
Apostolate,” 126-27, n. 4 and 135. 

5 On Gadavhara Gadana (or Gudavhara Gadana), see Cribb, “New Evidence,” 294-98; and Senior, 
Indo-Scythian Coins, 1.11121 and 2.178-81; Reed, “Beyond the Land of Nod,” 64, n. 66; McGrath, 
"History and Fiction,” 301-02; Van den Bosch, “India and the Apostolate,” 133-35. 

See discussion in pp. 4-8, 16, and 37. I elaborate on this view in a more robust way in forthcoming 
work. 

Van den Bosch, "India and the Apostolate,” 126-27, n. 4 and 135; McGrath, “History and 
Fiction,” 300. 
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distances Judas Thomas from the evangelization of Parthia, with which he 
had been previously credited. The author of the text, knowing virtually 
nothing about India (other than a king named Gudnaphar/Goundaphores), 
simply interwove existing traditions about the apostle with new material 
pertaining to his interactions with King Mazdai. 

But Judas Thomas’ movement to India in the opening episode in the Acts 
is also vexing,” and it too bears signs of redaction indicating that the text has 
little historical value as a source for movement between the Roman Levant 
and India. Because it depicts Habban and Judas Thomas as sailing directly 
from Jerusalem to India without encountering a landmass, it deviates from 
any realistic portrayal of movement in the ancient world. Jerusalem is an 
inland city. Even if it had been located on the Mediterranean coast, one 
would not have been able to sail to India from it.°* This lack of realism can 
be explained by various factors. Space and geography are not necessarily 
informed by the strictly material elements of physical terrains, and how 
Romans and Christians experienced and understood landscapes and move- 
ment across them did not necessarily correspond with their actual physical 
features.? Moreover, a primary goal of ancient apocryphal literature and 
hagiography is to convey a higher truth through the marvelous, unbelievable 
deeds of apostles or saints. In such instances, composition was often con- 
strued as an act of piety, and geographic realism and close attention to 
empirical details are not necessarily essential in such narratives.°* The debt 
that the Acts owes to its engagement with the conventions of the ancient 
novel and other apostolic apocrypha, in which protagonists routinely wan- 
dered or relocated far from home, also may have had an impact.” Finally, it 
is not unusual for ancient authors to conflate inland cities with the ports 


& Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright) 1x9 — ass of the Syriac; (ed. Bonnet) 1-3 of the Greek. 

& This problem is noted, for instance, by Huxley, “Geography in the Acts,” 72; and Glancy, “Slavery,” 
6-7. 

Some examples with such a focus are Brodersen, Terra cognita; Nasrallah, Christian Responses; 
Shepardson, “Controlling Contested Spaces,” 483-516; and Controlling Contested Places; and 
Parker, Making of Roman India. 

See, for instance, the emphasis of Burrus, Sex Lives. Harvey, “Martyr Passions and Hagiography,” 
provides a helpful introduction to the complex, multiform genre of hagiography, the various 
cultural or literary £opoi that shaped the formation of its narratives, and their link to historicity, 
contemporary social issues, gender, and power. In the same volume, Shoemaker, “Early Christian 
Apocryphal Literature,” provides a useful examination of early Christian apocryphal literature, 
within which the Acts of Thomas is normally classified, its intersections with the (later) genre of 
hagiography and contemporary novels, and debates regarding classification. For hagiography, 
writing, and piety, see Krueger, Writing and Holiness. 

Treatment of the various issues pertaining to the ancient novel can be found in Whitmarsh, 
Cambridge Companion. For novelistic and antinovelistic tendencies, see Kónig, “Novelistic and 
Anti-Novelistic Narrative.” 
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that gave access to them, and ships could be described as sailing from Rome 
(and not literally from Ostia) or from Aksum (and not literally from 
Adulis).°° 

Still, it is worth noting that apostolic apocrypha or hagiographies 
oftentimes described trips from Jerusalem with an eye for realistic travel. 
A Syriac text entitled the History of Philip, Evangelist and Martyr is careful 
to specify that Philip traveled from Jerusalem to Carthage by moving 
overland from Samaria and then to Caesarea Maritima before boarding 
a ship." Moreover, it is evident that the voyage of Habban and Judas 
Thomas, as depicted in the Acts, troubled certain Christian readers. For 
this reason, a shorter fourth-century variation of the Acts that survives in 
Latin transfers the setting of the apostle's purchase by Habban from 
Jerusalem to Caesarea Maritima.^* This did not resolve how one could 
sail from the Roman Levant to India, but it did at least represent Thomas 
and Habban as sailing from a port city. As we will learn later, the sixth- or 
seventh-century Acts of Mar Mari provides a detailed and roughly realistic 
representation of its saint's itinerary through Mesopotamia, Assyria, the 
Zab River region, Khuzistan, and Fars. In light of this inclination toward 
geographic realism in ancient Christian narratives, the topography of the 
Acts is in many respects eccentric. 

Along with Jerusalem's depiction as a port city that gives access to India, 
other eccentricities from the opening sequence can be summarized briefly 
here.^? Judas Thomas himself, for example, is described as being a master 
craftsman of both river craft and ships’ masts. Despite the nearby presence 
of the Dead Sea, the Sea of Galilee, and the Jordan river, these skills 
more befit the inhabitant of a town located near where a river lets into 
a large body of water known for being a commercial crossroads, like the 
Mediterranean or the Persian Gulf.”° It is worth noting that Habban's 
name is not a traditional Sanskrit or Prakrit one. It is instead attested at 
Palmyra and also, it would seem, in a Latin and Greek papyrus describing 
the purchase of a slave originating from somewhere in Mesopotamia at 


$6 The Old Man of Edessa (ed. Amiaud): and the Life of Alexius (ed. Rösler) 509: Rome to Seleucia in 
Pieria; the Peoples of India and the Brahmins (ed. Berghoff and ed. Derrett) 7: Aksum to “India.” 

° History of Philip (ed. Wright) ex. : to be distinguished (probably) from the Acts of Philip (ed. Bovon, 

Bouvier, and Amsler). 

The Latin Passion of the Holy Apostle Thomas (Passio sancti Thomae apostoli) (ed. Zelzer) 1-3 shifts 

this episode to Caesarea, an actual port. Zelzer dates the text to the fourth century (xxiv—xxvi). 

Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright) 1x2 — aso of the Syriac; (ed. Bonnet) 1-3 of the Greek. 

7? Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright) ixo and maso of the Syriac; (ed. Bonnet) 3 of the Greek. Repeated at 
«an of the Syriac (ed. Wright), with the Sinai fragments of Lewis, Acta, «5v, and 17 of the Greek 
(ed. Bonnet). 
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Seleucia in Pieria in 166 cE. But it appears to be a fairly uncommon name 
with an uncertain meaning, and it would seem to reflect the text’s Upper 
Mesopotamian provenance (as opposed to being a “standard” eastern name 
used by a Mediterranean author). 

Another oddity is that the Syriac text describes Judas Thomas and 
Habban as sailing to the “city,” “town,” or “fortress” (mex) called 
"Sanadrük" (or Sandarük/Sandrük) (oi) after encountering a favorable 
wind.” They travel to India thereafter. Here, the Syriac reading seems 
better than that of the Greek version, whose manuscripts name 
"Andrapolis" and certain variations resembling "Sanadrük/Sandarük/ 
Sandrük."^ Despite many efforts to locate the place in the Middle East 
or India (whether as Sanadrük/Sandarük/Sandrük or Andrapolis) and to 
posit a trip through either the Persian Gulf or the Red Sea,”* no convincing 
explanation has materialized. One possibility, though tenuous, is that the 
text is referring to a site in Bahrain where Islamic Arabic sources claim that 
the Sasanian king Ardashir I (224—242. CE) killed a king named Sanatruk/ 
Sanatruq. His fortress could have borne an eponymous name.” Bahrain 
(often called Tylos/Thilos) was also a key stopover point between Mesene 
and the Indian Ocean.” 


” AE (1896) 21=P. Lond. 2.229, with Klijn, Acts of Thomas, 21, though various Semitic names could in 
theory explain the Latin and Greek forms; PAT 0932. Attested in Aramaic, the name appears to be of 
Arabic origin. Variously interpreted as linked to dropsy or monkey (Harding, Index, 177-75; Stark, 
Personal Names, 87), it also may be linked to a root suggesting a "dear" or "beloved" quality and 
whose permutations are much more common. Harding, Index, 172775, with [Hatra 153, 159, 169, and 
411 (of Beyer): Habba or Habbay. 
As stated in Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright) i~a of the Syriac; Gignoux, Jullien; and Jullien, ranisches 
Personennamenbuch 7.5, 121 on the name and its various renderings in Syriac. 
Acts of Thomas (ed. Bonnet) 3 of the Greek, with xxi of Bonnet’s volume. Based on the apparently 
contrived name of Andrapolis (Man-City) and textual variations like Enadroch and Enadoch, it 
seems that the toponyms that appear in the Greek manuscripts were the product of scribal 
difficulties with what had originally been the Syriac rendering of “Sanadruk (or Sandarük/ 
Sandrik), the city/town/fortress.” Nothing suggests a link to the Andhra of south India. Klijn, 
Acts of Thomas, 24. 
Huxley, “Geography in the Acts,” 72-73, presents the theory that Hatra is the port of “Andrapolis” 
due to kings named Sanatruq there. For the kings, see /Hatra 28, 36-37, 79, 82, 112, 120, 124, 139, 144, 
194-99, 202-3, 229, 231-32, 287, 333-34, 341-42, 345, 347, 353» 367, 370, 375-80, and 384c-385. For 
other theories, Kurikilamkatt, First Voyage, 41-65 and “First Port,” 3-20; Farquhar, Apostle Thomas 
in India, 12-19; Klijn, Acts of Thomas, 24; Van den Bosch, “India and the Apostolate,” 129-31; Jullien 
and Jullien, Apétres des confins, 82-87 and 95; Attridge, Acts of Thomas, 13. 
Salles, “Bahrain,” 134-35, “Travelling to India,” 162-63, "Towards a Geography,” 152, makes this 
intriguing suggestion. Hoyland, Arabs, 27-28; Kervran, Qal'at al-Bahrain, 249-52; and Potts, 
Arabian Gulf, 2.229-32 and “Archaeology and Early History,” 42, describe the episode and discuss 
sources. Kervran, Qal'at al-Bahrain and “Siècle obscure,” 284—303, treats the site. 
76 [GLS 17.1.26 (north India), 245 (Tylos) and 250 (north India). See Young, Rome's Eastern Trade, 
139-43; McLaughlin, Rome and the Distant East, 96-106; Gorea, “Palmyrene Tablette" and “Sea and 
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But it is perhaps better to surmise that Sanadrük/Sandarük/Sandrük 
(^oi) refers to the island of Kharg or even a specific port site on it, even 
if doing so in a confusing way. Greek-speaking Romans, most notably 
Claudius Ptolemy, called Kharg by the alternate names of “the island of 
Alexander" (Alexandrou) and Arakia. Later Persian and Arab authors identi- 
fied it as Kharak or Harak. It was a stopover for merchants sailing from 
Charax Spasinou, and a port settlement known by the same name as the 
island reasonably found a home there, even if it is obscure.” Sanadrük/ 
Sandarük/Sandrük  (^e:w») intriguingly contains many letters of 
Alexander's name in Syriac (eoixsas Ve). ^ It is also notable that Roman 
geographers circulated diverse permutations of the names for Kharg and 
varied in their understanding of whether these referred to the same or 
different islands. So Pliny claims that in the Persian Gulf, near Persis, were 
the islands of Psilos, Cassandra, and Aracha."? Kassandra (as it is in Greek) 
here seems to be an alternative, distorted, or vernacular rendering of the 
name Alexandrou. As such, Pliny was probably treating what were (according 
to Ptolemy) two names for the same island (Alexandrou and Arakia) as two 
distinct islands (Kassandra and Aracha). Altogether it is conceivable that the 
author of the third-century Syriac text of the Acts was engaging with 
a tradition of Judas Thomas' travels that involved a port site on Kharg, 
which was known to have the Greek name Alexandrou or Kassandra. 
The port “town” or “city” that the apostle visited may have simply shared 
the island's name. But the author, either rearranging the name from confu- 
sion or using a variant form, rendered it as Sanadrük/Sandarük/Sandrük 
(cium), From there, the Greek tradition provided additional variations on 
this obscure and confusing toponym. Intriguingly, a later reference to 
a monastery at a “city” or “town” (iasa) called “Sanadrin” (or 
Sandarün/Sandrün) (~sim~) has similarly been linked to the name 
^Alexandria."? It is however hard to tell whether it refers to the same 
place as the site mentioned in the Acts, though it is possible. 


Inland Trade”; Smith, Roman Palmyra, 74-80. Tylos was a significant transit and administrative 

point in the Seleucid Persian Gulf too, as shown by Kosmin, “Rethinking the Hellenistic Gulf.” 

Steve, Ile de Kharg, 6-11 and 65-68; Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in the East, 211. The main Greek 

sources are Ptolemy (second century), Geog. (ed. Stückelberger and GraBhoff) 6.4.8 (AAe§&v8pou fy 

kal Apoxia); and Marcian of Heraclea (fifth century), Periplus maris exteri (ed. Müller) 1.24 (voos 

Ade&avSpou), at 1.530 (of 515-61). 

See, e.g., Martyrs of Karka d-beth Slok, in Bedjan, AMSS 2.510. 

7? Pliny, NH (ed. Jahn and Mayhoff) 6.111. Ammianus (ed. Seyfarth) 23.6.41 calls it Alexandria. 

8° Julian Romance (ed. Hoffmann) 241 and (ed. Sokoloff) 489, with Klijn, Acts of Thomas, 24. 
Muraviev, “Reconstructed Colophon,” 402-3 discusses “Alexandria,” though he connects it to 
the Egyptian one. The date and original language of the Julian Romance is debated. See Sokoloff, 


Julian Romance, vii-viii. 
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What "Sanadrük" (or Sandarük/Sandrük) describes remains mysterious 
and obscure. But it still makes sense to conceive of it as a stopover location 
in the Persian Gulf, probably Bahrain or Kharg. This has certain implica- 
tions for how we understand the textual genealogy of the Acts. One cannot 
sail directly and rapidly from Jerusalem to the Persian Gulf, even if one 
encounters a favorable wind (as the Acts describes). So the episode in 
general seems to have been excerpted from a previous textual tradition in 
which the transaction between Jesus and Habban happened near the 
Persian Gulf and the mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers." 

Likewise, the beginning of the Ac/s further consists ofa darkly humorous 
episode that plays upon the status of Judas Thomas as Jesus’ twin. It 
describes how Jesus advertises Judas Thomas to Habban from a distance; 
Habban as a result does not get a close look at him. It is only after Jesus 
and Habban draft a contract that he allows Judas Thomas to approach. 
Habban, confronted by a master and a slave who are visually identical, then 
seeks and receives confirmation from Judas Thomas that he is actually 
Jesus’ slave.** The dark humor of the passage is based on the fact that it was 
illegal in the Roman empire to sell free people into slavery, and if Jesus was 
free, one would assume that his twin was too. ? Moreover, Jesus neither has 
legal ownership over Judas Thomas nor the civil authority to compose a bill 
of sale. Jesus basically forges a civil document to give ostensible legitimacy 
to an illegal slave transaction. But Jesus and Judas Thomas also cleverly 
exploit a legal technicality. A free man who willingly colluded in his sale in 
order to profit from his price could be legitimately enslaved.** So Judas 
Thomas falsely identifies Jesus as his legal owner, and Jesus then gives him 
the silver with which Habban had paid for him. But a key element of the 
dark humor seems to be missing. Nowhere in the opening episode is Judas 
Thomas introduced as Jesus’ twin; this is only established later in the Acts.” 
As a result, it appears that the episode was extracted from a prior text in 
which the twin relationship between Jesus and Judas Thomas had been 
well established before the episode occurred. But in the surviving text, it 
is not. 


Huxley, “Geography in the Acts,” 72 likewise suggests an earlier tradition in which Judas Thomas 
encounters Habban in Mesopotamia. 

92 Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright) xosa of the Syriac; (ed. Bonnet) 1-3 of the Greek. 

33 Harper, Slavery in the Roman World, 392-98. $4 Harper, Slavery in the Roman World, 395. 

55 Acts of Thomas 31, 34 (not in Syriac), 39, 45, 54-575 151-56 of the Greek text (ed. Bonnet), and 

miS 0x8 S wz sue of the Syriac text (ed. Wright), with * e? and wi of the Syriac (see Wright's 

comments on 170 and 180), describes Judas as having a double form (his and Jesus’), as having the 
likeness of Jesus, or as Jesus’ twin. For a compelling instance early in the narrative, see Acts of Thomas 
(ed. Bonnet) 11-12 of the Greek and (ed. Wright) sas—. of the Syriac. 
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Finally, when Habban is first introduced by the Syriac narrative of the 
London manuscript, the texts reads “a certain merchant, an Indian, hap- 
pened [to be] in the south land from [something illegible]; his name was 
Habban."*^ A lacuna unfortunately obscures the name of the place from 
which the merchant traveled. The text is often deemed corrupt here, as it 
would make sense to describe India, not Jerusalem, as “the south land.” 
The Greek omits any reference to the “south land” and describes Habban as 
being "there (Jerusalem), having come from India” (kei &mó ts lvStag 
&A0óvro). Later manuscripts in Syriac variously modify the passage to 
indicate that Habban came to Jerusalem from India, from the south land, or 
both.*” But it is possible that the Syriac of the London manuscript has the 
correct reading. Other texts produced in Upper Mesopotamia describe 
various southward points, including lower Mesopotamia, as the “land of the 
south.”** So it could be surmised, if one accepts Syriac priority for the 
passage and an Edessene place of composition, that its wording is confusing 
because the opening episode was excerpted from a prior textual tradition in 
which it made more sense. 

All such anomalies suggest that the opening episode of the Acts was taken 
from an earlier textual tradition in which the transaction between Jesus 
and Habban occurred at a site in Mesene, at the confluence of the Persian 
Gulf and Tigris/Euphrates rivers. There key transit points for commerce, 
like Charax Spasinou, existed.*? From an Edessene perspective, this would 
have constituted “the south land” to which Habban had arrived from 
India, and Habban and Judas Thomas could have then sailed to the 
"town" (mas) called "Sanadrük (or Sandarük/Sandrük) (491m) some- 
where in the Persian Gulf. But the author of the Acts, while assembling and 
redacting stories from various sources, simply transferred the sequence to 
Jerusalem and opened the entire narrative with it. As a result, Habban and 


96. Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright) -~= of the Syriac. 

87 See the reading of MS Syriac 38, at the Houghton Library of Harvard University (available digitally 
through Hollis), 123r and of the Sachau manuscript 222 of Berlin (2v) in Bedjan, AMSS 3.4 (and 
available digitally through the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin). Similarly, Cate Syr. 2822, 3r, 
omitting any reference to India or to Habban’s being Indian, claims that “a certain merchant 
came from the land of the south.” 

Teaching of the Apostles (ed. Cureton) «X and (ed. Vóóbus) 1.210 on the missionary fields of Addai and 
Aggai; Witakowski, “Origin of the “Teaching of the Apostles,” 161-71 discusses date. John of 
Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints in PO 17 (ed. Brooks) 109 and PO 18 (ed. Brooks) 621. 
Gregoratti, “Parthian Port” and Yon, “Ports” provide coverage of trade in the Persian Gulf, 
including the material finds. Also, Bab. Talmud, Bab. Bath. (ed./trans. Epstein) 73a and Shabb. 
(ed./trans Epstein) rora. See Oppenheimer, Babylonia Judaica, 243; Pliny, NH (ed. Jahn 
and Mayhoff) 6.145; Bowersock, Review of /GLS; Steve, Ile de Kharg, 13-68. 
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Judas Thomas made their improbable voyage from Jerusalem to the 
Persian Gulf (and India) entirely by sea, and the dark humor associated 
with Jesus’ selling his visual duplicate into slavery was obscured. 


The Parthian and Indian Acts of Thomas and Their Impact 


This chapter has so far stressed that the Acts is a heavily redacted composite 
text. It also suggests that the episode of the Acts that portrays a sea voyage 
from Jerusalem to India was excerpted from a precursor that described 
a nautical voyage from the Persian Gulf to Bahrain or Kharg and then the 
subcontinent. Due to these features, the Acts’ has little value as a testament 
for the actual travels of Judas Thomas, for Christianity’s early movement, 
or for social relationships between inhabitants of the Roman Levant and of 
the Indian subcontinent. It largely contains an assortment of preexisting 
invented traditions. Some of them (Acts III- VIIT) may not have even been 
originally set in India at all. 

But other factors shed light on the Act? limited historical value. One is 
the fact that various conflicting traditions regarding Thomas' ministry and 
martyrdom existed in antiquity. Before the Indian Acts was composed, it 
was widely believed that Judas Thomas had not suffered martyrdom, and 
early Christian witnesses usually did not associate him with an overseas 
ministry. When they first began to accredit him with worldly travels, they 
conceived of Thomas as the evangelist of Parthian territory, not India. 
Moreover, by the late third century, Edessene Christians vaunted the 
apostle Addai and his Edessene disciples as the evangelists of Parthian 
territories. Since the surviving text of the Acts was most probably written in 
Syriac in an Edessene context, its composition was in many ways shaped 
by the increased importance of the Addai tradition among Edessenes them- 
selves. An Edessene apparently rewrote the tradition regarding the missionary 
travels of Thomas so that it situated him in India and ceded Parthian territory 
to Addai and his Edessene converts. In this way, the surviving text is 
consistent with the rise of the Addai tradition and Edessene claims of primacy 
during the mid-to-late third century. 

If the separate traditions regarding Thomas' Parthian and Indian travels 
were unreliable as historical sources, late antique Christians certainly did 
not interpret them in this way. Under their profound influence, it was 
believed that Christian brethren inhabited the Iranian plateau, central 
Asia, and the Indian subcontinent. But their beliefs were based on two 
separate invented traditions, not on the presence of actual Christians in 
remote parts of Eurasia. As articles of Christian culture, the narratives of 
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both the Parthian and Indian exploits of Judas Thomas circulated among 
the social networks of Mediterranean Christians. They accordingly exerted 
immense impact on how Christians in the Roman world envisioned the 
topography of Christianity. This observation is worth emphasis. Despite 
being a composite accretion of invented layers, the traditions of Thomas’ 
Parthian and Indian ministries were nonetheless endowed with substantive 
historical value by the late antique Christians who learned of them. In 
this sense, these traditions reflect the actual historical experiences of early 
Christians and how they conceived of their religious geographies. But since 
so many Christians in late antiquity believed that Christian brethren 
resided in Iran, central Asia, and India, their statements run the risk of 
being construed as independent testimony for the history of Christianity’s 
actual movement. They are not. In fact, various shifts and transformations 
in late antique Christian conceptions of the travels and death of Thomas 
reveal how various contributors shaped the literary legacy of his career to 
fulfill their own needs. The new layers of invention that they added to the 
traditions of Thomas’ travels and martyrdom in fact may help secure the 
date for the birth of these traditions and for the composition of the Indian 
Acts. But such layers also diminish the value of these narratives as historical 
sources for the movement of Christians or for trans-imperial connections 
between the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean worlds, even if late antique 
Christians endowed them with historical value. 

The surviving text of the Indian Acts did not constitute the oldest 
tradition regarding the apostle Judas Thomas. As previously noted, 
Eusebius claims that Origen had cited a “tradition” (paradosis) regarding 
Thomas’ evangelization of Parthia in his Commentaries on Genesis, which 
he began c. 225. While this paradosis could be deemed an oral tradition, in 
another statement Eusebius indicates that several apocryphal Acts that 
Origen mentioned were certainly circulating as written texts. Origen was 
therefore most probably referring to a text that had been circulating under 
anonymous authorship and had generally been deemed of oral origin.”° 
Yet, even Thomas’ evangelization of Parthia was arguably not the oldest 
tradition that circulated regarding his career. At the end of the second 
century, Clement of Alexandria, citing the earlier testimony of Heracleon, 
lists Thomas among the apostles who did not suffer martyrdom.” This 


°° Eusebius, HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 3.1.1-3, with 3.25.1-7 (which verifies that Eusebius 


conceived of apocryphal Acts to be written documents). Bremmer,” Acts of Thomas, 17; Myers, 
Spiritual Epicleses, 47-48, on Origen having referred to a text that described Thomas’ work in 
Parthia. 


?' Clement of Alexandria, Strom. (ed. Stahlin and Früchtel) 4.9.71.3-4. 
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could mean that Thomas was not martyred in the tradition of his Parthian 
ministry, but since Clement never refers to this tradition in his corpus, he 
probably did not know of it. Similarly, the Acts of the Apostles, the Gospel 
of Thomas, and Thomas the Contender are silent on any issues of overseas 
travel or martyrdom. Accordingly, when Origen encountered the text 
celebrating Thomas’ Parthian mission, the tradition that it conveyed was 
a relatively recent innovation. This Parthian Acts of Thomas was probably 
produced roughly between 150 CE and 200 cz, or slightly later. 
Intriguingly, the Parthian Acts had a substantial impact on how 
Christians conceived of their religious geography in the third and fourth 
centuries.?" It affected the perspective offered by the Syriac Book of the Laws 
of the Countries, a Platonic-style dialogic composed at Edessa by a follower 
of the notable Christian philosopher Bardaisan c. 200-225 CE. In a famous 
passage, the text placed Christians in Bactria, Parthia, Media, and Persis. 
This same passage later appeared, with some variation or distortion, in the 
Greek text of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History and in Rufinus’ Latin transla- 
tion of the Clementine Recognitions. Rufinus’ Clementine Recognitions even 
accredits letters of the apostle Thomas for imparting such information on 
the presence of Christians in Parthia, a vital indication that the Parthian 
Acts of Thomas was the source.?* The references to female promiscuity 
among the Kushans/Bactrians that appear in these passages could perhaps 
reflect forms of polyandry attested in Bactrian documents.” Still, the views 
of third-century Christians regarding the existence of coreligionists in Iran, 
central Asia, and parts of north India had most probably been shaped by an 
engagement with the invented literary tradition of Judas Thomas’ Parthian 
travels. The Syriac Book therefore assumes that Christian brethren resided 
among the Kushans or Bactrians, who during the early third century ruled 
the portions of central Asia and north India that first-century Indo-Parthians 


?* The following summarizes the arguments of Andrade, “Syriac Book” but adds some additional 


material on Bactrian polyandry. The reader should consult the article for more detailed elaboration 
about the Syriac Book and further references. A different interpretation of the passage is provided by 
Jullien and Jullien, Apótres des confins, 130-32, also Debié, Perrin, and Mahé, “L’Orient,” 616. 

The Book of the Laws of the Countries (ed. Drijvers) 46 and 60 and (ed. Ramelli) 182 and 196-98. 
Eusebius cites the excerpt in Preparation for the Gospel (Praeparatio Evangelica) (ed. Mras and des 
Places) 6.10.46, with FGrH/BN] 719, F. 3; Clementine Recognitions (ed. Rehm and Streker) 9.29.1—2. 
Rufinus’ translation noticeably associates Susian women with a custom by which they were 
permitted to engage in polyandry while married. This is analogous to the same custom that the 
Syriac Book ascribes to woman among the Kushans/Bactrians. For discussion of the Clementine 
Recognitions, date, and relation to the Syriac Book, see Jones, Pseudoclementina Elchasaiticaque, 3-5, 
8, 21-22, and 68-71. 

Crone, Nativist Prophets, 400-8 discusses polyandry in Iran. For document, Sims-Williams, 
Bactrian Documents, 32-35. 
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had governed.?^ Given the influence of the Parthian Acts on authors and 
works from third- and fourth-century Syria, it probably originated in the 
vicinity. The fact that Clement of Alexandria does not associate Thomas 
with Parthia (as noted previously) suggests that it did not originate at 
Alexandria.”” 

The Parthian Acts also arguably shaped how Origen conceived of the 
movement of Christianity. In a passage written c. 240, he understood its 
progression to have stopped among the Seres (of west China) and the region 
of Ariake, which corresponds to Aryavarta (heartland of the Aryas).”* 
Intriguingly, Origen’s testimony indicates that he believed that Christians 
lived in the Kushan empire, namely in the parts of central Asia and north 
India once ruled by Indo-Parthian (Pahlava) kings. Accordingly, the 
Parthian Acts may have contained a narrative of Judas Thomas’ trip to 
Gudnaphar’s court, and the author of the Indian Acts may have used its 
material for the opening sequences of the surviving text. This would explain 
why third-century texts placed Christianity in Kushan central Asia and north 
India. If so, the origins for the tradition that Judas Thomas visited 
Gudnaphar can be situated to the latter half of the second century CE or 
so. No evidence indicates that it existed long before. 

Although the Indian Acts displaced the Parthian Acts during the fourth 
century, the tradition persisted. As we will see, the ecclesiastical historians 
Rufinus and Socrates, along with the apocryphal Acts of Philip, refer to it. 
Significantly, Thomas’ activities among Parthians, Medes, Persians, 
Karmanians, Hyrcanians, Bactrians, and Margians are often invoked by 
late antique and early medieval apostolic itineraries, which eventually 
combined and conflated the Parthian and Indian traditions. These are 
mostly anonymous, though some have circulated spuriously under the 
names of the third- and fourth-century authors Hippolytus, Epiphanius, 


6 . " . . ` T " 
°° The Kushan empire is treated in numerous articles of Harmatta, History of the Civilizations of 


Central Asia (Vol. 2), especially Puri, "Kushans," and Jayaswal, Glory of the Kushans. Also, Sims- 
Williams and Cribb, “New Bactrian Inscription" (focusing on the Rabatak inscription); Thapar, 
Early India, 217-24; Neelis, Early Buddhist Transmission, 132745; Burstein, “New Light,” 188-90; 
Rezakhani, ReOrienting the Sasanians, 46—72. IGSK 65.314—19 represent Bactrian inscriptions of 
central Asia (with 318 being the Rabatak inscription). For coins, Jongeward, Cribb, and Donovan, 
Kushan, Kushano-Sasanian, and Kidarite Coins. For chronologies (which are debated), see Cribb, 
"Western Satraps and Satavahanas" and “The Early Kushan Kings”; and Falk, “Kaniska Era.” 
Debié, Perrin, and Mahé, “L’Orient,” 613—14 suggest Alexandrian origins for the tradition. 
Origen, Comm. Matt. (ed. Klostermann) 24.9—14, with Andrade, “Syriac Book,” 165. For date, see 
McGuckin, “Scholarly Works of Origen,” 30. For Ariake, PME (ed. Casson) 6, 41, and 54; Ptolemy, 
Geog. (Stückelberger and GraBhoff) 7.1.6; and Neelis, Early Buddhist Transmission, 193-96, with 
Casson, Periplus, 197. The “Seres” are discussed at length in Chapter 5. See Nedungatt, Quest for the 
Historical Thomas, 107-11 and “Christian Origins,” 418-20, for discussion about Origen's passage 
and its importance. 
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and Dorotheus or were inserted into later Greek translations of Jerome’s 
writings. The apostle Thomas’ putative visit to such peoples noticeably 
coincides with the Christian geographies envisioned by the Syriac Book of 
the Laws of the Countries and by Origen, as described previously. Isidore of 
Seville, writing c. 600 CE, and a fifth- or sixth-century manuscript fragment 
are not least among those that provide commentary in this vein.?? We will 
return to these itineraries in detail in Chapter 6, as they constitute impor- 
tant evidence for the arrival of Christianity and the Thomas narrative in 
India. But presently, it is worth discussing how Thomas’ itinerary in 
Parthia was shifted to India by the surviving Acts. 


The Shift in the Itinerary of Judas Thomas 


If the tradition of Thomas’ Parthian activity was widely cited by Christians 
of Syria, Upper Mesopotamia, and the broader Mediterranean during the 
third and fourth centuries, it is worth exploring how a later third-century 
author came to realign Thomas’ itinerary so that he exclusively evangelized 
India, as the surviving Acts describes. As this section maintains, such 
a realignment in fact reflects the religious needs of Edessenes of the 
period.'°° These were developing their own local tradition regarding the 
evangelization of Parthian territory, and as they did so they variously begin 
to situate the missionary activity of Judas Thomas elsewhere. 

By the fifth century, the Edessene narrative of Addai’s conversion of 
King Abgar the Black had assumed the form of the surviving Syriac text. 
In this form, it reflects many of the broader imperial and doctrinal issues of 
the period. Its noticeable anti-Judaic bent shows that it was certainly 
concerned with the relationship of Christians and Jews and on proper 
imperial governance in regards to this issue during the fifth century cr. ^ 
But by 315 cE, and perhaps as early as c. 300 CE, Eusebius recorded how 
Edessenes had set in motion the tradition that Jesus of Nazareth had 


?? Isidore of Seville, Births and Deaths of the Fathers (ed. Gómez) 73 claims that Thomas preached 
among Parthians, Medes, Persians, Hyrcanians, and Bactrians before dying at “Calaminia, a city of 
India.” Dolbeau, "Listes d'apótres," 458-63 (reproduced and updated in Prophetes, 173-79), 
includes discussion of the significance of the Verona fragment, for which Turner, “Primitive 
Edition,” 63-64, contains the passage. Recent key work on the apostolic itineraries (a genre that 
begins in the fourth/fifth century) is Guignard, “Greek Lists.” For the tradition reflected by the 
Verona fragment (Anonymus I), see Guignard, "Tradition grecque," and “Greek Lists,” 480-87. For 
fuller discussion, see pp. 222-25, n. 58-65. 

1° Myers, Spiritual Epicleses, 34—44, by contrast, locates the place of composition at Nisibis. 

'! Griffith, "Doctrina Addai’; and Wood, "We Have No King but Christ," 101-10. Also see Saint- 
Laurent, Missionary Stories, 36—55. 
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engaged in epistolary correspondence with the contemporary Abgarid 
king of Edessa and that the apostle Judas Thomas had therefore sent 
“Thaddaeus” or Addai to convert Edessa. Eusebius even claims that the 
narrative, written in the Syriac language, was housed in the archives of 
Edessa. This was the version that he cited. ^ Eusebius’ testimony indicates 
that stories of Addai had been circulating for at least a generation or so by 
the time that he composed his Ecclesiastical History. ^ The Addai tradition 
can therefore be securely situated in the late third century, and maybe even 
before.'°* 

Accordingly, the initial narrative regarding the correspondence between 
Abgar and Jesus and Addai’s ministry at Edessa was roughly contemporary 
to the Indian Act? composition and redaction. Such Edessene narratives 
were significantly creating memories of Upper Mesopotamia’s Christian 
conversion in ways that highlighted the primacy of Edessa. They main- 
tained that Edessa’s conversion did not merely begin with the Pentecostal 
moment but from King Abgar’s personal relationship with Jesus and his 
efforts to save Jesus from the plots against him. The rise of the Addai 
narrative at Edessa during the middle or late third century provides an 
explanation for how the surviving Indian Acts came to be composed at this 
time. As we have seen, the existing text bears the hallmarks of a composi- 
tion in the mid-to-late third century. The need to shift Thomas’ zone of 
evangelization so that Parthian territory could be allotted to Addai is the 
best explanation for this shift. The author of the surviving text accordingly 
produced a narrative of Judas Thomas’ Indian travels that interwove new 
material and invented traditions that had previously existed. As such the 
text displays no actual historical, geographic, or ethnographic knowledge 
of the Indian subcontinent. Its only remotely historical reference is to 
a king named Gudnaphar/Goundaphores. But since the earliest sources on 
Thomas do not associate him with an overseas ministry, Judas Thomas’ 
encounter with him was an invented tradition that was perhaps derived 
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Eusebius, HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 1.13 and 2.1.6—8. Eusebius produced several editions of 
the Ecclesiastical History during his lifetime. Most of the extant version of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical 
History was completed by c. 315 (with the tenth book being produced in an update of c. 325), but the 
first seven books were perhaps composed before the tetrarchic persecutions of 303-311. See Barnes, 
“Editions” and Constantine and Eusebius, 126-63; Louth, "Date"; and Burgess, “Dates and 
Editions.” The late third-century Christian narrative of Addai, who significantly shares his name 
with a notable disciple of Mani, is examined by Drijvers, “Addai und Mani,” 171-85; Ramelli, 
“Addai-Abgar Narrative,” 213-25. 

As also noted by Van Rompay, “East: Syria and Mesopotamia,” 371; and explored by Brock, 
“Eusebius and Syriac Christianity.” 

14 Ramelli, “Addai-Abgar Narrative,” 213-21, has recently argued for roots in the early third century. 
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from an episode in the narrative of the Parthian Acts. Despite its contrived 
qualities, the Indian narrative quickly exerted a substantial impact, and 
over the fourth century it displaced the earlier tradition regarding the 
travels of Judas Thomas in Parthia and the Iranian plateau. 

Altogether, the evidence supports the idea that under the influence of the 
Edessene narrative of Addai, first attested by Eusebius, the Indian Acts was 
composed in the middle or late third century and implicitly reserved 
Mesopotamia for Addai. But one can find additional reasons why certain 
writers would have removed Judas Thomas from all Parthian territory, 
including the Iranian plateau. These reasons are closely linked to narratives 
pertaining to Addai’s disciple Aggai, which had much currency at Edessa but 
did not receive the same external attention as those of Addai/Thaddaeus. 
By the time of the fifth-century composition of The Teaching of Addai, Aggai 
was being depicted in variations of the Addai narrative as an Edessene 
responsible for processing and refining silk for the king. The tradition held 
that Addai had appointed him his successor at the time of this death, and 
Aggai had in turned appointed priests and leaders in “all the land of 
bet nahrin” (that is, Mesopotamia). He was eventually murdered by one of 
Abgar's rebellious pagan sons.'®’ But other narratives of apparent Edessene 
origin had ministries of both Addai and Aggai extending well beyond Upper 
Mesopotamia. According to the Syriac Teaching of the Apostles (Doctrina 
apostolorum), which was composed at Edessa around 325-350 CE or so, ^^ 
Judas Thomas had preached in India and had sent letters to Edessa from 
there. But Addai had converted Edessa and Mesopotamia, and Aggai had 
converted the territories of Sasanian Persia that were outside Mesopotamia, 
such as Assyria, Armenia, Media, Khuzistan (Elymais), and points farther 
east. ^ 

In other words, certain Edessenes of the middle or late third century 
were accrediting an apostle technically sent by Jesus himself with convert- 
ing Edessa and Parthian Mesopotamia. They were also maintaining that 
an Edessene native who was a disciple of this apostle had proceeded 
to evangelize Parthian Iran and the remote eastern regions of the world. 
But accounts of Thomas’ Parthian ministry were problematic for 


15 Teaching of Addai (ed. Phillips) aù, v, Ny ares. 

"6 Witakowski, “Origin of the ‘Teaching of the Apostles,” 161-71 provides illuminating discussion of 
the internal evidence for the dating and provenance of the Doctrina apostolorum. On the tradition 
of Aggai, see Jullien and Jullien, Apótres des confins, 73-75. 

"7 Teaching of the Apostles (ed. Cureton), m-a) and (ed. Vóóbus) 1.209-10. Despite scholarly claims 
to the contrary (Farquhar, Apostle Thomas in India, 28-32, and Nedungatt, Quest for the Historical 
Thomas, 180-85), the references to the alleged letters of Judas Thomas should be understood to be 
based on the tradition of the Acts (not actual letters sent from India). 
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Edessenes who valued the Addai and Aggai tradition and its implications 
for Edessa’s religious primacy, and third-century Edessenes therefore began 
to place the ministry of Judas Thomas in Indian regions that Addai and 
Aggai had not reached. It was within such a context that an Edessene 
rewrote the Acts of Judas Thomas so as to shift his region of activity from 
Parthia to India. Otherwise, Edessenes treated Judas Thomas as the apostle 
who dispatched Addai into Parthian territory. The Teaching of Addai and 
Eusebius’ citation of its basic tradition maintain that Judas Thomas was 
responsible for sending Addai to Edessa after Jesus’ death, presumably 
before embarking for India. ^ Likewise, a late antique Latin variation on 
the Thomas narrative similarly claims that Thomas had sent “Tatheus” 
from Jerusalem to Abgar at Edessa before being sold to the merchant 
“Abban” and transported to India. These texts, which emphatically sepa- 
rate the itineraries of Thaddaeus/Addai and Thomas, reflect the impact 
that third-century Edessenes exerted by allotting Parthia to Addai and his 
disciples and India to Thomas. ^? 

It is certainly clear that the basic Addai tradition, as reflected in the 
Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius and in the Teaching of the Apostles 
(Doctrina apostolorum), had emerged at Edessa by the middle or late 
third century, precisely when the surviving text of Acts was redacted and 
composed. In such a context, an Edessene author was inclined to compile, 
redact, and write a narrative that stressed Judas Thomas' conversion of 
India but that removed him from Parthia, a place whose conversion was 
now being attributed to apostles or disciples linked especially to Edessa, 
namely Addai and Aggai. This narrative integrated material from the 
Parthian Acts and other existing traditions regarding Thomas that had 
not been set in India but which the narrative's author shifted to the 
imagined “India” represented in the Indian Acts. But the surviving Acts’ 
representation of India was not based on any reliable historical, geographic, 
or ethnographic knowledge of the Indian subcontinent, and as we will see 
in subsequent chapters, it certainly did not reflect any direct contact 
between Upper Mesopotamians and Indians of south Asia. It nonetheless 
generated the belief among Upper Mesopotamians that Judas Thomas had 
evangelized India and had died there. In fact, even the relic cult for Judas 


108 Eusebius, HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 1.13.11; Teaching of Addai (ed. Phillips) o. 

9 Miracles of the Blessed Apostle Thomas (De miraculis beati Thomae apostoli) (ed. Zelzer) 1-3. This is 
perhaps sixth-century (Zelzer, xxvi-xxxii) and part of the “ps.-Abdias”” collection (for the material 
of “ps.-Abdias,” see Fabricius, Codex 2.687—736); Klauck, Apocryphal Acts, 176. Liber Responsalis, PL 
78, col. 819, de sancto Thoma, in matutinibus laudibus cites a quotation of Jesus from Miracles 
verbatim in its first line. 
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Thomas at Edessa, attested in the fourth century, can perhaps be linked to 
this trend. ^ In a famous passage from the Nisibene Hymns, Ephrem echoes 
the claim of Edessenes that Thomas' remains had been transported to 
Edessa from India by a merchant." By acquiring and transferring Thomas’ 
putative remains from India, Edessenes created yet another narrative of 
Thomas that kept him clear of Parthia, whether dead or alive. 

But it is also worth noting that Edessenes did not merely shift the activity 
of Judas Thomas to India during the mid-to-late third century. Certain 
articles of evidence indicate that they also located him in an entirely 
imagined representation of China. The tradition behind this material is 
complicated. Perhaps originating as a third-century CE pseudepigraphon 
narrated from the perspective of the Magi in the Gospel of Matthew, the 
narrative was apparently redacted in the late third or fourth century to 
include the activity of Judas Thomas, as told from his perspective." The 
narrative was then subsequently integrated into the eighth-century Syriac 
chronicle of ps.-Dionysius (the Chronicle of Zuqnin). According to the 
chronicle, the apostle, who is significantly called "Judas Thomas" in keeping 
with Edessene fashion, converted the Magi to Christianity during his eastern 
itinerary. Intriguingly, Judas Thomas had encountered the Magi as they 
dwelled in the land of *Shir." By this the text appears to refer to the land of 
the "Seres," which was in reality the Tarim Basin or even interior China but 
nonetheless a place that many people in antiquity located near what they 
deemed to be the world’s easternmost sea. ^ While it is difficult to discern 
the source of the chronide's conversation between the Magi and Judas 
Thomas, it is perhaps significant that the chronicle in this episode retains 
the name Judas, the distincdy early form of the apostle's name in Edessene 
Syriac texts and in Eusebius' citation of them. This would suggest that the 


Ephrem, CN (ed. Beck) 42.1-3; Itinerary of Egeria (ed. Maraval) 17.1 and 19.2-3. The later Passio 
Thomae dates the translation of Thomas relics to the 230s, but as argued in Chapter 6, p. 226, n. 69, 
this account is not reliable. 

= Ephrem, CN (ed. Beck) 42.123. 

Landau, Revelation of the Magi, 18-26, treats the complex genealogy of this episode. Note that 
Landau, Sages and the Star Child, 22-136, has produced a critical edition and translation. Also see 
Andrade, “Syriac Book,” 160, for a briefer version of what follows. The dating is nonetheless 
a difficult issue; see Reed, “Beyond the Land of Nod,” 79-80. 

Chronicle of Pseudo-Dionysius (also known as Zuqnin) (ed. Chabot) 1.86—90 (with 1.162-63 and 186 
referring simply to the travels of “Thomas” and his relics at Edessa). Also see Landau, Revelation of 
the Magi, 82-86 (English) and Sages and the Star Child (Syriac) 67-71. Ramelli, “Tradizione su 
Tommaso,” 74-75; Jullien and Jullien, Apétres des confins, 111-12, discuss the sources. Tubach, “Der 
Apostel Thomas in China,” 71-74, treats “Shir.” For "Seres" as being the inhabitants of the Tarim 
Basin and interior China in Roman imperial thought, see Ptolemy, Geog. (Stückelberger and 
GraBhoff) 1.11712, 6.13—17; de la Vaissière, “Triple System,” 527-36. 
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origin of this tradition was Edessa, where Thomas retained his original name 
of Judas most prominently throughout late antiquity. 

A similar abbreviated episode regarding the Magi also appears in a Latin 
sermon regarding the Gospel of Matthew, and it briefly touches upon 
Thomas’ visit with the Magi. As typical in Greek and Latin patristic sources, 
the apostle is simply called Thomas; the name Judas is not retained. It is 
generally accepted that the narrative from the eighth-century Syriac chroni- 
cle and the Latin sermon on Matthew derive from a common source 
tradition that ultimately had an origin in Syria and circulated in Syriac, 
even if the Latin sermon seems to have obtained its information from 
a Greek witness. The pseudepigraphon of the Magi described above, 
which had been redacted to include an encounter with Thomas, is the likely 
candidate. ^ Because the chronicle retains the name of “Judas,” it can be 
surmised that this common source tradition preceded the fourth century and 
circulated in north Syria or Upper Mesopotamia. 

As we have seen, the Parthian Acts was circulating as early as the late 
second century and left late antique and early medieval traces, but it began to 
be overshadowed by the Indian Acts in the fourth century, when references to 
Thomas’ Indian travels first appear in Syriac, Greek, or Latin sources.'” 
In fact, the testimony of Arnobius of Sicca, active shortly after 300 CE, 
maintains that the Christian message had arrived in India and among the 
Persians, Medians, and Parthians (along with the Seres)."^ This may reflect 
a misunderstanding of where the Syriac Book of the Laws of the Countries had 
located Christian communities, if one assumes that Arnobius had access to 
a Greek or Latin iteration. But if his statement regarding the presence of 
Christians in India does in fact refer to the subcontinent (as opposed to 
Ethiopia), it would suggest that he was ultimately informed by the traditions 
of the lost Parthian Acts (Persians, Medians, and Parthians), the surviving 
Indian Acts (Indians), and possibly the aforementioned pseudepigraphon 
that celebrated Thomas’ encounter with Magi in “Shir” (China). In such 


"+ Landau, Revelation of the Magi, 18-26, provides treatment. Also see Ramelli, “Tradizione su 
Tommaso,” 74-75; Jullien and Jullien, Apórres des confins, u1-12. The Incomplete Work on 
Matthew 2.2.2 is in PG 56, col. 637-38. This episode is also repeated in Bayan, “Synaxaire 
Arménien,” 420-21. For introductions to the chronicle and translations of its later parts, see 
Witakowski, Chronicle and Harrak, Chronicle. 

Some examples from the fourth century that link Judas Thomas or Thomas to India are Ephrem, 
(ed. Beck) CN 42.1-3; Cyrillona, On the Scourges (ed. Griffin), lines 610-620, with Griffin, Critical 
Study; Ambrose, in Ps. (ed. Petschenig) 45.21; Gaudentius, Tract. (ed. Glück) 17.11; Greg. Naz., Or. 
(ed. Moreschini) 33.11; John Chry. That Christ Is God, 5-6 (PG 48, col. 822), Act. Apost. 4.4 (PG 60, 
col. 47), Joan. 65.1 (PG 59, col. 361); Jerome, Ep. (ed. Hilberg) 59.5; Manichaean Psalms (ed. and 
trans. Allberry and ed. Richter) 192.15, 193.2, and 194.13. 

u6 Arnobius, Against the Pagans (ed. Reifferscheid) 2.12. Simmons, Arnobius, 47—94 establishes date. 
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a case, Arnobius’ testimony would constitute another article of evidence that 
the Indian Acts could not have been written later than c. 300 ce. Arnobius 
also would have been writing just as the Indian Acts had begun to displace the 
Parthian Acts in terms of its impact on Christian perceptions. Whether 
Arnobius was referring to the Indian Acts is, however, by no means certain. 

Despite the general shift of Thomas’ itinerary from Parthia to India in 
late antiquity, the tradition that Judas Thomas or Thomas converted 
Parthia persisted, and eventually some Edessenes apparently resolved this 
issue not by creating geographical distance between Addai and Thomas 
but by conflating the two figures. A Greek inscription from the vicinity of 
Edessa, dating to the fifth or sixth century, contains a segment ofa letter or 
statement that Jesus allegedly sent to King Abgar, in which he promises to 
send him an apostle. It is a variant on a nearly identical and very famous 
segment of Jesus’ letter found in the lengthy citation of the Addai narrative 
that Eusebius claimed to have existed in Syriac at Edessa and that he 
incorporated in his early fourth-century Ecclesiastical History. It also repli- 
cates a verbal statement that Jesus had intermediates convey to Abgar in the 
surviving fifth-century Syriac Teaching of Addai. But in the Ecclesiastical 
History and the Teaching of Addai, Jesus’ statement does not name his 
apostle, and it is directly after this statement that both accounts claim that 
Judas, also called Thomas, had dispatched Addai to Edessa. By contrast, in 
this Edessene inscription, Jesus himself promises to send an apostle named 


“Thaddaeus, also called Thomas.””” 


Influence on Christians of Antiquity 


As described so far, the Indian Acts consists largely of redacted material 
from previous written traditions. It also reflects the critical intervention of 
a third-century Edessene perspective that transformed the Parthian minis- 
try of Thomas into an Indian one. But these were not the only dramatic 
shifts that the reputation of the apostle Judas Thomas experienced. 
Written and oral traditions regarding the apostle Thomas, his evangelizing 
mission, and his fate underwent layers of transformation and rewriting 
over the course of late antiquity. Amid their transformations, these tradi- 
tions also provide grounding for establishing the dates of composition for 


"7 IGSK 65.29; Eusebius, HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 1.13.10 (letter) and 1.13.11 (name); 
The Teaching of Addai (ed. Phillips) (letter) (name). In the very late Armenian Synaxarium, 
the tension between the figures Thomas and Addai is reconciled by having Thomas preach in 
Mesopotamia and dispatch Addai to Edessa specifically. Bayan, “Synaxaire Arménien,” 420-21. 
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the Parthian and Indian Acts and, by extension, their impact on Christian 
perspectives for Christianity’s movement throughout Afro-Eurasia. 

None of the early sources that provide information on a putative 
Thomas or Judas Thomas figure make any statement regarding far-flung 
evangelizing activity or death. As noted previously, at least one source from 
the later second century describes Thomas as not having suffered 
martyrdom."? This suggests that the Parthian Acts, if it in fact included 
a segment on the martyrdom of Judas Thomas, had not been composed 
earlier than that time. Yet, it also preceded the Book of the Laws of the 
Countries and a commentary of Origen in ways that situate it before c. 225 
ce. All other sources that refer to Thomas’ Parthian adventures or the 
arrival of Christianity in the Iranian plateau or central Asia were composed 
in the third or fourth centuries CE, or later. Aside from Origen, the Syriac 
Book, and Eusebius, the earliest testimony comes from Rufinus, Socrates, 
and the Acts of Philip." The fact that Origen and the Syriac Book are the 
earliest witnesses to the Parthian Acts and that Clement of Alexandria 
apparently did not know of it has bearing on the narrative’s place and 
date of composition. The Parthian Acts was apparently written somewhere 
in north Syria or Upper Mesopotamia, and either in Greek or Syriac, at 
roughly 150-200 cE or slightly later. Subsequently, the narrative traveled to 
Alexandria and Caesarea, in one of which locations Origen learned of it 
C. 225 CE or thereafter. 

During the mid-to-late third century, an Edessene contravened the 
tradition of Judas Thomas' Parthian travels by producing the surviving 
text of the Acts, which shifted his preaching to India. Over the fourth 
century, this text and its basic narrative superseded the Parthian tradition 
of Judas Thomas’ travels. "^ In fact, all the sources that refer to the Indian 
Acts date to the fourth century or thereafter, and Eusebius, writing in the 
early fourth century, apparently did not know about it (even if he knew of 
the Parthian Acts). As we have seen, the Christian author Arnobius (c. 303 
cE), who claimed that preachers had ensured that the Christian message 
had been narrated among the Indians, Seres, Persians, Medes, and 
various other peoples, may have known both the Parthian and Indian 


"5 Clement of Alexandria, Strom. (ed. Stahlin and Früchtel) 4.9.71.3-4. 

“> The Book of the Laws of the Countries (ed. Drijvers) 60 and (ed. Ramelli) 196—98; Eusebius, HE (ed. 
Schwartz and Mommsen) 3.1.1-3. Rufinus, HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 3.1.1-3; Socrates, HE 
(ed. Hansen) 1.19.2; Clementine Recognitions (ed. Rehm and Streker) 9.29.2; Acts of Philip (ed. 
Bovon, Bouvier, and Amsler) 3.2 and 8.1, which refers to the Parthian and Indian ministries. 

7? As noted by Myers, Spiritual Epicleses, 48-49. 
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narratives. ^ While cultivating a typical trope of early Christian literature 
informed by the Acts of the Apostles and the apostolic “apocrypha,” his 
account regarding the Christian presence among the Persians, Medians, 
and Parthians was apparently informed by the Parthian Acts, perhaps along 
with the Book of the Laws of the Countries. His inclusion of India, if not 
referring to Ethiopia or being informed by Thomas’ activity in north India 
in the Parthian Acts, could have been dictated by the Indian Acts. If so, it 
would suggest that the text was circulating in the Mediterranean by the 
early fourth century. His omission of the Bactrians/Kushans and his claim 
that Christianity had reached the Seres can be explained by the fact that 
Roman-era authors sometimes conflated the Bactrians/Kushans with the 
“Seres,” whom geographers located to the east of the Kushan empire in the 
Tarim Basin. But it also may have been shaped by the recent circulation 
of the previously discussed pseudepigraphon that celebrated the encounter 
of Thomas with Magi in “Shir.” As previously stated, however, it is unclear 
whether Arnobius had access to the Indian Acts. He could even have simply 
misunderstood where the Syriac Book of the Laws of the Countries (through 
a Greek or Latin iteration) claimed Christians to live. 

Otherwise, more secure citations of Thomas’ Indian ministry among late 
antique authors only begin in the mid-fourth century, as does their assump- 
tion that Indians of the subcontinent had converted to Christianity. Such 
citations reflect how the narrative tradition of the Indian Acts was carried 
from its Upper Mesopotamian context by networks of Christians that 
spanned the Mediterranean. For India, statements preceding c. 500 CE 
have been made by The Teaching of the Apostles (as we have seen), Ephrem, 
Cyrillona, Ambrose, Epiphanius, Augustine, various Coptic Manichaean 
Psalms, John Chrysostom, Gaudentius of Brescia, Jerome, Paulinus of Nola, 
ps.-Gelasius, Turribius of Asturica, and Jacob of Sarug.” But it should be 


7' Arnobius, Against the Pagans (ed. Reifferscheid) 2.12. Simmons, Arnobius, 47-94, for date. 

7? For similar conflation of "Seres" and central Asia, see Refutation of All Heresies (ed. Marcovich/ed. 
Litwa) 9.13.1. For "Seres," see Ptolemy, Geog. (Stückelberger and GraBhoff) 1.1112; 6.13-17; de la 
Vaissiére, “Triple System,” 527-36. 

"3 Ephrem, CN (ed. Beck) 42.1-3; Cyrillona, On the Scourges (ed. Griffin), lines 610-620, with Griffin, 
Critical Study; Ambrose, in Ps. (ed. Petschenig) 45.21; Gaudentius, Tract. (ed. Glück) 17.11; Greg. 
Naz., Or. 33.11 (ed. Moreschini); John Chry. That Christ Is God, 5—6 (PG 48, col. 822), Act. Apost. 4.4 
(PG 60, col. 47), Joan. 65.1 (PG 59, col. 361); Jerome, Ep. (ed. Hilberg) 59.5; Acts of Philip 
(ed. Bovon, Bouvier, and Amsler) 3.2 and 8.1; Manichaean Psalms (ed. and trans. Allberry and ed. 
Richter) 192.15, 193.2, 194.13; Paulinus. Carmina (ed. de Hartel) 19.80-82; ps.-Gelasius, HE (ed. 
Hansen) 2.28.2—3 and 2.38.2—5; Jacob of Sarug, Homilies on Thomas (ed. Strothmann); Epiphanius, 
Pan. (ed. Holl) 47.1.5 and 61.1.5; Aug., Sermon on the Mount (Mutzenbecher) 1.20.65, Contra 
Adimantum (ed. Zycha) 17, Against Faustus (ed. Zycha) 22.79; Turribius, Letter to Leo, (PL 54, 
col. 694). Nedungatt, Quest for the Historical Thomas, 177-200 discusses. 
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stressed here that these sources have no bearing on the actual historical 
situation of Christianity in the Iranian plateau, central Asia, or India. 
Instead, on the basis of the Parthian or Indian Acts and their core narratives, 
which circulated as complete texts, abridgements, oral communications, or 
skeletal outlines in apostolic itineraries, the authors of such testimony 
believed that Thomas had evangelized these regions. The early medieval 
Liber responsalis accordingly described how Jesus appeared to Thomas at 
night in a vision and told him not to fear going to India. ^* The work was 
paraphrasing the opening scene of the surviving Acts, if perhaps from one of 
the late antique Latin variations. The same can be said, for instance, regard- 
ing a later emulator of Isidore of Seville and, farther east, for an Armenian 
synaxary that describes how Habban transported Thomas to India. It is 
worth noting that synaxaries often integrate oral traditions and are composed 
for recitation, and they embody the dynamic interplay of written and oral 
that can make a narrative transform. "^ But the narrative of the Armenian 
synaxary ultimately originates in the Parthian and Indian Acts. 

The testimony of such authors also indicates in general terms how the 
Parthian and Indian narratives of Thomas' deeds traveled during the course 
of late antiquity. As we have noted in the Introduction, socio-commercial 
networks and their residential settlements provided the well-laid social 
pathways that churchmen and preachers could exploit. In fact, north 
Syria and Upper Mesopotamia contained well-established Christian popu- 
lations during the second century and thereafter (Chapter 4), and north 
Syrians avidly participated in a Levantine socio-commercial network that 
extended westward throughout the Mediterranean littoral (Chapter 5). 
Because its various segments included pagans, Jews, and Christians of the 
Roman Near East, this network played a key role in Christianity's early 
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Liber Responsalis, PL 78, col. 819, de sancto Thoma, in matutinibus laudibus. This has been attributed 
to Gregory the Great, but this attribution is generally in doubt. Hiley, Western Plainchant, 602—14, 
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movement and anchorage throughout the Mediterranean basin."? It also 
provided the social pathways along which Christians carried the culture of 
the Parthian and Indian narratives of Judas Thomas’ preaching to various 
sites of the Roman Mediterranean, including Caesarea Maritima, 
Alexandria, North Africa, and Italy. The cultures of these narratives traveled 
rapidly after their respective compositions, and the narrative of the Indian 
Acts therefore soon came to enjoy wide popularity among speakers and 
writers of Latin, Greek, Syriac, and Coptic (and later of Armenian, 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Georgian). As Christians throughout the 
Mediterranean and Upper Mesopotamia engaged with the tradition, mod- 
ified it, or rendered it in new languages, they reshaped its culture. But its 
culture had a profound impact on them too, for it framed how they 
conceived of the history and geography of Christianity in Asia. 


Conclusion 


In modern times, scholarly positions on the Acts have varied tremendously. 
The interpretations regarding this oft-revisited text have even recently 
occupied the spectrum from that of complete fiction to complete historical 
accuracy, and everything in between."? While acknowledging its many 
invented or inaccurate qualities, scholars in certain instances maintain that 
the Acts’ existence still points to an actual mission that the apostle Thomas 
conducted in India or at least acknowledge the possibility.°° In other 
instances, they have treated the text as reflecting normalized travel from 
the Levant or Upper Mesopotamia to India, some accurate historical 


28 Some articles of the vast bibliography for Christianity’s early Mediterranean movement are Freyne, 
Jesus Movement; Rothschild and Schróter, Rise and Expansion, especially Meeks, “From Jerusalem to 
Illyricum," 167-82, and Dunn, “Rise and Expansion,” 183-204; Meeks, First Urban Christians; Still 
and Horrell, After the First Urban Christians, White and Yarbrough, Social World of the First 
Christians; Esler, Modeling Early Christianity; Stark, Rise of Christianity, esp. 49-71 (importance of 
networks); Harris, Spread of Christianity in which especially Drake, “Models of Christian 
Expansion,” 1-14; the articles of Green and MacDonald, World of the New Testament. 

To select a few examples, Van den Bosch, "India and the Apostolate,” 125-48 (emphasizes 
unreliability as a representation of India, even if contemporary Christians may have been in 
India); McGrath, “History and Fiction,” esp. 307-10 (moderate position, in which the text is 
“historical fiction” and perhaps indicative of Thomas’ mission to India); Kurikilamkatt, First 
Voyage (historical and geographical accuracy). 

McGrath, “History and Fiction,” esp. 307-10; Kurikilamkatt, First Voyage; Baumer, Church of the East, 
15-19 and 235-36; Jullien and Jullien, Apétres des confins, 19-20: Nedungatt, Quest for the Historical 
Thomas, 81-96, and “Apocryphal Acts of Thomas”; Hage, Orientalische Christentum, 315-17; Frykenberg, 
Christianity in India, 92-110. Further examples supporting its historicity or related traditions are 
Kolangadan, “Historicity,” 305-27; Menachery, “Veracity,” 21-27; Athikalam, “St. Thomas the 
Apostle,” 333-51; Vashalomdize, “Apostle Thomas," 79; Vadakkekara, Origins of Indias St. Thomas 
Christians and Origin of Christianity in India; McDowell, Fate of the Apostles, 157-74. 
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and geographical knowledge of India by the author or among Upper 
Mesopotamians, or the possible existence of Christianity in India by the 
fourth century.” On this score, the testimony of various patristic authors, 
who cited Thomas’ ministry or expressed their belief that Christian brethren 
inhabited India, has been treated as corroborating evidence for the historical 
validity of the Acts’ narrative. Given its importance for the Thomas 
Christians inhabiting the Kerala coast of India, whose oral traditions in 
many ways cohere with its narrative, it is no surprise that it has been 
frequently cited in modern scholarship on early Christianity in India. But 
even in such scholarship, the Acts’ historical validity is a topic of debate, and 
it is still uncertain whether the Indian oral traditions constitute independent 
witnesses or were ultimately derived from the Act? narrative.'** 

Indeed, the surviving Acts has left an indelible imprint on the scholar- 
ship of early Christianity and its possible arrival in ancient India. But the 
issues discussed thus far indicate that its narrative has no historical validity 
in this regard. A mid-to-late third-century innovation, it reflects the 
intervention of an Edessene author who interwove, redacted, and amalga- 
mated previous invented traditions with newly produced material. 
Whereas the earliest tradition held that Judas Thomas did not preach 
outside the Roman empire or suffer martyrdom, an unknown figure of 
the late second century or so generated a narrative that located his ministry 
in Parthian territory, and perhaps Indo-Parthian north India. 
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Ramelli, "Tradizione su Tommaso," 59-82, esp. 65; Seland, "Trade and Christianity," 78-79, and 
"Networks and Social Cohesion,” 385-86; Tubach, “Historische Elemente,” 49—116; Ellerbrock and 
Winkelmann, Die Parther, 273-75; Jullien and Jullien, Apôtres des confins, 109; Vashalomdize, 
“Apostle Thomas," 79; Debié, Perrin, and Mahé, “L’Orient,” 614-15. 

For varied perspectives on the relationship between the Acts, the oral traditions, and the formation 
of Christianity in India, see Medlycott, India and the Apostle Thomas; Mackenzie, Christianity in 
Travancore, Dahlmann, Thomaslegende; Zaleski, Apostle St. Thomas in India and Origines du 
christianisme aux Indes; Smith, Early History of India; Mingana, “Spread of Early Christianity,” 
435—515; Farquhar, “Apostle Thomas in North India,” 80-111, Apostle Thomas in North India, and 
“Apostle Thomas in South India,” 20-50; D'Crux, St. Thomas the Apostle in India; Tisserant, “Syro- 
Malabar Eglise,” cols. 3089-3162; Brown, Indian Christians of St. Thomas; Tisserant, Eastern 
Christianity in India; Keay, History of the Syrian Church in India; Neill, History of Christianity, esp. 
26-40; Perumalil, Apostles in India; Farquhar, Apostle Thomas in India; Gielen, St. Thomas the 
Apostle of India; Mundadan, History of Christianity, esp. 9-60; Podipara, Thomas Christians and 
Thomas Christians and Their Syriac Treasures; Samuel, Santiago, and Thiagarajan, Early Christianity 
in India; Samuel, Heritage of Early Christian Communities in India: Some Landmarks; Vadakkekara, 
Origins of St. Thomas Christians and Origin of Christianity in India; Kurikilamkatt, First Voyage; 
Frykenberg, Christianity in India; Yacoub and Moussa, History of the Syrian Church of India; 
Fenwick, Forgotten Bishops. For a useful survey of the literature until the last few years, see 
Nedungatt, Quest for the Historical Thomas, xvii-xxxiv and 3-33. 
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Subsequently, the surviving text of the Acts shifted the activity of Judas 
Thomas to India in ways that enabled Addai and his disciples to become 
the supreme evangelists of Parthian territory. This shift accommodated the 
primacy of Edessa in bringing Christianity to its various regions and 
negated the impact of the Parthian Acts, even as it perhaps reused material 
from it. In fact, the opening sequence of the Indian Acts, in which Habban 
transports Judas Thomas from Jerusalem to India, bears the hallmarks of 
having been redacted from a previous textual tradition in which this 
sequence happened at a site on the Persian Gulf. It may even have been 
derived from an episode in the Parthian Acts itself. 

But despite their contrived contents and the literary agendas responsible 
for creating them, the narratives of both the Parthian and Indian Acts shaped 
the views of late antique Christians. These believed that Thomas evangelized 
Parthia or India or that Christian brethren inhabited these regions. 
As a result, their testimony bears little historical value beyond establishing 
how they experienced the late antique topography of Christianity due to 
the influence of the various traditions regarding Thomas. The problematic 
nature of the Indian Acts and its Parthian antecedent, along with their vast 
impact on late antique Christian beliefs, makes it desirable to explore 
alternative ways to create historical narratives for the movement of 
Christianity to central Asia and India. The remainder of the book examines 
how analyses of socio-commercial networks can enable us to do this. To the 
world of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean we now turn. 


PART II 


Christianity, Networks, and the Red Sea 


CHAPTER 2 


Early Christianity and Its Many Indias 
Complexities of the Sources 


According to various late antique authors, a second-century Alexandrian 
named Pantaenus traveled from Roman Egypt to India to preach the 
Christian message. When he arrived, he discovered that the apostle 
Bartholomew had been there, and he had circulated among the Indians a 
version of the gospel of Matthew written in Hebrew. While it is a fascinat- 
ing narrative, its historical value is not particularly easy to assess. In this 
regard, it embodies many of the epistemic complexities featured by the 
Indian Acts of Thomas, which narrates an unlikely voyage from the Roman 
Levant to India. But encapsulated in these narrative traditions are two 
distinct geographic and social pathways by which Christianity could have 
traveled to the Indian subcontinent. One pathway led from the Roman 
Levant across Mesopotamia, Mesene, and the Persian Gulf (Map 3). 
Chapters 5—6 explore it in detail. The other extended from Alexandria 
across Roman Egypt, the Red Sea, and the broader Indian Ocean (Map 2). 
We will explore it in Chapter 3. 

The movement of Christianity along the pathway across Egypt and the 
Red Sea is in fact ostensibly described by many late antique ecclesiastical 
historians and authors. The preaching of Pantaenus among Indians is just 
one example. Other texts invoke the fourth-century missionary work of 
figures named Frumentius and Theophilus the “Indian.” Composed pri- 
marily during the fourth and fifth centuries, all such narratives linked the 
movement of Christianity to charismatic individuals who traveled to 
“India” from Roman Egypt. As the next two chapters maintain, these 
narratives bear some historical value. Epigraphic and archaeological evi- 
dence shows that Christianity was in fact transported by a Roman Egyptian 
socio-commercial network from Alexandria and the Egyptian hinterland to 
various parts of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean world (Chapter 3). This 
network could have even transported Christian culture to Indian locations 
and anchored it among the peoples who lived in them. 
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This chapter accordingly probes the various sources composed by late 
antique Roman Christian authors that describe the evangelization of places 
called “India.” But as it argues, most of these texts are of little value as 
historical sources for the movement of Christianity to India. They were 
instead providing narratives for the arrival of Christianity in fourth- 
century Aksumite Ethiopia, Meroitic Ethiopia, or south Arabia, which 
they labeled “India.” But this has not curbed the belief that such texts are 
testimony for Christianity’s early arrival in the Indian subcontinent. While 
the tendency for late antique Christian sources to confuse or conflate India 
and east Africa has long been noted,’ a recent vein of scholarship has 
maintained that late antique Roman authors, much like certain classical 
Greek and Latin geographers that preceded them, often distinguished 
east Africa from India geographically. Such descriptions of the evangeliza- 
tion of “India” could therefore be referring to activity on the Indian 
subcontinent.” The robust trade between Roman Egypt and India, which 
moved objects, ideas, and religious tropes between the two places, would 
appear to provide support for such testimony. 

But as Chapter 3 maintains, the “global” circulation of objects and 
the trans-imperial transmission of religious ideas (as opposed to religious 
conversions) that commercial networks facilitated do not constitute evi- 
dence that Roman Christians were evangelizing in India before c. 400 CE. 
In fact, the disposition of the Roman Egyptian socio-commercial network 
that extended into the Red Sea, as represented by the textual, epigraphic, 
and archaeological evidence, indicates that Christianity did not travel 
to India or find anchorage there due to the activity of Roman Egyptian 
merchants. Moreover, as this chapter argues, all late antique narratives 
regarding the evangelization of “Indians” were almost certainly referring to 


* Schneider, L Ethiopie et l'Inde is the seminal work on the conflation of India, Ethiopia, and Arabia. 
Also see Schneider, “So-Called Confusion”; Mayerson, “Confusion of Indias,” 169—74; and (for Jews) 
Van der Horst, “‘India’,” 574-79. Nedungatt, “India Confused?" 315-37 and Quest for the Historical 
Thomas, 63-80 understates the conflation and argues that patristic sources distinguished the sub- 
continent from other places. 

^ Nedungatt, “India Confused?" 315-37, Quest for the Historical Thomas, 63-80 and 119-36, and 
“Christian Origins,” 399—422; Ramelli, "Missione di Panteno,” “Cristianesimo,” and “Early 
Christian Missions,” 221-31. Tomber, “Bishops and Traders,” 225 and Seland, "Trade and 
Christianity,” 79-80, and “Networks and Social Cohesion,” 385-86 note the frequency of confusion 
but accept that the Indian subcontinent could be the referent of “India.” Herodotus, 3.17-22, 
3.98105 and 7.65 and 7.69—70 distinguishes India and Ethiopia. Ctesias, Megasthenes, Strabo, 
Pliny, and Claudius Ptolemy distinguished the regions geographically even if they sometimes 
conflated their characteristics. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea and the author known as 
“Cosmas Indicopleustes” also distinguish the subcontinent from other places. Nedungatt, “India 
Confused?" 320-22 and 325-29 and “Christian Origins,” 401-2, but see Schneider, L Ethiopie et l'Inde 
and now “So-Called Confusion." For Ctesias and Megasthenes, see FGrH/BNJ 688 and 715. 
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peoples of east Africa and south Arabia. Even if such sources distinguished 
east Africa from the Indian subcontinent geographically, other factors 
prompted them to describe the peoples of east Africa and south Arabia as 
“Indians.” The sections to follow outline what these intimately related 
factors are. 


The Impact of Indo-Mediterranean Trade 
and the Shifting Category of “Indian” 


One key factor shaping how late antique Christian authors conceived of 
east Africans and Arabians as “Indians” was the historical transformation 
that the Roman Egyptian socio-commercial network experienced during 
the late third and early fourth centuries ce. While Chapter 3 examines the 
textual, epigraphic, and archaeological evidence for the phenomenon, it 
can be stated briefly here thata Roman Egyptian trade network maintained 
direct contact with India from the first century BCE to the late third century 
cE. While it did so, it facilitated knowledge about geography and society in 
the Indian Ocean world that enabled writers and geographers like the 
author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, Strabo, Pliny, and Claudius 
Ptolemy to differentiate among the inhabitants of east Africa, south Arabia, 
and India with a certain degree of precision, even if other authors of the 
period could still conflate them and their putative characteristics.’ But 
during the late third century, the Roman Egyptian trade network suffered 
a substantial disruption. The network was revitalized by the mid-fourth 
century, but it no longer extended directly to India. Instead, it extended to 
Aksumite Ethiopia, south Arabia, and Socotra, to which it carried 
Christian culture, and it also facilitated the period’s intensive diplomatic 
ties between Rome and Aksumite Ethiopia and south Arabia. Yet, it only 
reestablished direct contact with India during the early sixth century.* 
As Roman Egyptians lost direct contact with the Indian subcontinent for 
roughly two hundred years, they increasingly relied on intermediaries who 
actually did sail to India for transit products from the subcontinent, and 
these included Indians, Ethiopians, and Arabians alike. 

Amid such shrinking horizons and a reliance on members of various Red 
Sea and Indian Ocean populations as intermediaries, Romans increasingly 
used the term “Indian” for any population whose merchants were involved 


? PME (ed. Casson); Strabo (ed. Radt), 16.3—4 generally; Pliny, NH (ed. Jahn and Mayhoff) 6, esp. 
102-4; Ptolemy (ed. Stückelberger and GraBhoff) 7.173. For conflation, Schneider, L'Erhiopie et 
l'Inde and now "So-Called Confusion." 

* Chapter 3 analyzes this network, its extension, and its retraction. 
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in trade in the Red Sea and Indian Ocean or that inhabited territory south of 
Egypt. As they did so, they conceived of the regions that these “Indians” 
inhabited as different “Indias,” just as geographers consciously linked puta- 
tive “Arabians” to various distinct regions of southwest Asia called “Arabia” 
in antiquity.’ Some of them began to confuse east Africa, south Arabia, and 
India geographically; others distinguished among these places but deemed 
them to be inhabited by different ethné of Indians. This explains how late 
antique ecclesiastical histories increasingly conceived of east African and 
Arabian peoples as “Indians” in ways that exceeded the tendencies of classical 
Latin and Greek authors and geographers, who sometimes did so as well. For 
instance, some late antique Roman Christians described Arabia or Aksumite 
Ethiopia as “farther India” or “inner India.” In this way, they distinguished 
Arabia or Aksumite India from Meroitic Ethiopian lands to the northwest, 
which they called “nearer India,” “the India adjoining Ethiopia,” or simply 
Ethiopia. A certain number conflated the Meroitic and the Aksumite 
“Indias” by calling either or both of them collectively Ethiopia or India. 
Finally, others ascribed the terms “Ethiopia” and “nearer” India to the 
stretch of territory between Egypt and Aksumite Ethiopia, with both 
terms referring to the same place (Meroitic Ethiopia) or to two putatively 
distinct regions within that territory. 

In his discussion of the Himyarites of Arabia, the ecclesiastical historian 
Philostorgius (cited by Photius) perhaps put it best. While situating them 
among “the innermost Indians" (tos év8or&ro ‘IlvSous), he states: “and 
this ethnos of Indians (16 8& t&v ‘IvSav Z0vog ToUTO) had the name of 


* MacDonald, “Arabi,” "Arabes," and “Arabs” on these Arabias, along with MacDonald et al., “Arabs.” 

5 Sozomen, HE (ed. Bidez and Hansen) 2.24.1: “the inner of those called Indians by us”=Aksumite 
Ethiopia; Socrates, HE (ed. Hansen) 1.19.1-2: Ethiopia=Meroitic Ethiopia, India adjoining 
Ethiopia=Meroitic Ethiopia, inner India=Aksumite Ethiopia; Rufinus (ed. Schwartz and 
Mommsen) 5.10.2 and 10.9: Ethiopia=Meroitic Ethiopia, nearer India=Meroitic Ethiopia, farther 
India=Aksumite Ethiopia and Arabia; Theodoret, HE (ed. Parmentier and Hansen) 1.23.2: farthest 
India=Aksumite Ethiopia; Philostorgius, HE (ed. Bidez and Winkelmann) 3.5-6: Ethiopia-Aksum; 
India=Greater Arabia; The Peoples of India and the Brahmins (ed. Berghoff and ed. Derrett) 4: king of 
the Indians=king of Aksum. These labels will be explained and justified in the remainder of this 
textual section; what must be stressed is that the evangelizer Frumentius clearly became bishop of 
Aksum (which Sozomen, Socrates, and Rufinus called “inner India” or “farther India”) under 
Athanasius of Alexandria. Athanasius, Apology to Constantius (ed. Brennecke, Heil, and von 
Stockhausen) 29-31. On Nubian Kush and Aksum, see now Hatke, Askum and Nubia. For 
clarification, it must be stressed that Greek sources referred to places like Aksum as “inner India” 
because they conceived of it as an interior India, with regions such as Meroitic Ethiopia being on the 
“outer” edge of the various Indias. Latin sources, having a different orientation, described places like 
Aksum as “farther India” in reference to its distance from the Roman Mediterranean and Egypt in 
comparison to Meroitic Ethiopia, an “India” that was nearer to these locations. For helpful 
comments, see Johnson, Literary Territories, 133-34. 
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Sabaeans ... but now has the name of Homerites.”” Philostorgius was 
clearly conceiving of south Arabians as “the innermost Indians,” and he 
defined the Himyarites as one among many Indian ethné that populated 
the Indian Ocean world. John Malalas too reckoned the Himyarites 
of Arabia and the Aksumites of Ethiopia to be "/ndoi," and he therefore 
deemed their famous conflict in the 520s cE to have been waged by 
“Indians” on different continents separated by water." The Martyr Act of 
Saint Arethas similarly locates “India” at an orientation and distance from 
southwest Arabia more befitting the horn of Africa or easterly points of 
Arabia than the Indian subcontinent.’ 

As noted above, Philostorgius explicitly construed the Himyarites to be 
“this ethnos of Indians” (Tò ... r&v ‘lvSdv £0vos toto) and among “the 
innermost Indians” (Tous évSoTa&tw ‘vSous). But his treatment of Arabians 
as “Indians” was in fact so emphatic that he described Theophilus, a native 
of Socotra, as an “Indian” who evangelized “Indians” of Arabia who 
reportedly had already been visited by the apostle Bartholomew (otherwise 
famous for his work in Ethiopia)."° An epitome of his treatment, which is 
contained in the works of the Byzantine author Photius, claims that 
Theophilus, who originated from the island of “Dibous,” had been sent 
by his countrymen to Rome as a hostage while young. When Theophilus 
was an adult, the emperor Constantius II dispatched him on embassy to 
south Arabia, where Jews by then noticeably lived, to build churches for 
Roman merchants." While there, Theophilus converted the leader of the 


M 


Philostorgius, HE (ed. Bidez and Winkelmann) 2.6: Tò 8€ r&v lv8Gv £8vos TOUTO Zópos . . ., Ta viv 
St Ounptros KaAcio@an. For additional examples, with bibliography, see Goldenberg, Curse of Ham, 
211 and 377-78; and Van der Horst, "India," 575-76. 

* John Malalas (ed. Thurn) 18.9, 15, and 56. 

? Martyr Act of Saint Aretbas (ed. Detoraki) 2 (with 29) indicates that Roman territory in Egypt or 
Arabia is farther (60 monai) from southwest Arabia than "India" (50 monai). By this logic, "India" is 
not much farther from southwest Arabia than Ethiopia (30 monai). Also, the text assumes that 
travelers along the Arabian Sea first bypass "India" before reaching Persian territory. "India" in this 
case must represent an east African or south Arabian location. 

Philostorgius, HE (ed. Bidez and Winkelmann) 3.4-6, with 2.6. For late antique and Byzantine 
references to this figure, see Fiaccadori, “Teofilo I,” 295, n. 2. Gregory of Nyssa believed that 
Theophilus was from east Africa: Eun. (ed. Jaeger) 1.47. Theophilus apparently settled in Antioch 
after his journey. See Amidon, Philostorgius, 43-44 (based on the Suda, © 197); and Elm, Sons of 
Hellenism, 243-44 and 281, with Philostorgius, HE (ed. Bidez and Winkelmann) 7.6, 8.2, and 9.1. 
For reasons described in the following paragraphs, I disagree with the conclusions of the learned 
articles of Fiaccadori, “Teofilo I” and “Teofilo II,” and Ramelli, “Cristianesimo,” 114-16 regarding 
Theophilus’ origins and arrival in the subcontinent. 

On Jews and the statement of the Martyr Act of Saint Arethas apparently derived from Philostorgius, 
see Bowersock, “New Greek Inscription from South Yemen,” 393-96. For Jews in south Arabia, see 
Bowersock, Throne of Adulis, 78-92; and Tobi, “Jews of Yemen." Whether Photius or a predecessor 
was the epitomizer is an issue. See Amidon, Philostorgius, xxi-xxiii. 
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“Sabaeans” or Himyarites and built churches in three different cities across 
south Arabia. One was at Aden on the Red Sea; the other was at the shore 
of the Persian Gulf.” 

From this point, however, Philostorgius’ text poses complications. 
It first describes Theophilus as having crossed from Arabia to “Dibous,” 
his homeland and an island of the “Indians.” Judging from the geography 
of Philostorgius’ account, “Dibous” (apparently derived from dibba, a 
Prakrit word for island) was the island of Socotra, not Sri Lanka or the 
Maldives.? Socotra was an island located at a roughly equidistant position 
between Yemen and the horn of Africa, and as we will see, it was acommon 
point of exchange for sailors moving from Roman Egypt, India, and south 
Arabia who left a substantial corpus of graffiti in a grotto there. From 
“Dibous,” Philostorgius claims that Theophilus traveled to “the rest of 
India” and corrected the flawed practices of Christian inhabitants who 
had reportedly been converted by the apostle Bartholomew.” But directly 
after stating this, Philostorgius describes how Theophilus had crossed to 
Ethiopia from “this Arabia Magna,” by which the text is clearly referring to 
the “India” in which he had been conducting his ministry. Some scholars 
attribute the sudden shift from “India” to “Arabia Magna” to an omission 
in Philostorgius’ account introduced by Photius. They thus claim that the 
“India” to which Theophilus (and Bartholomew) had traveled was the 
subcontinent and that the lost material described Theophilus’ travel from 
India to Arabia." But nothing indicates that Photius omitted anything 
substantial from Philostorgius' narrative here, and it makes little sense to 
surmise that Photius decidedly omitted material that would have been 
of obvious interest for an audience seeking to learn about Theophilus' 
ministry in the Indian Ocean. Philostorgius is simply using both "(inner- 
most) India” and “Arabia Magna" for Arabia. In his narrative, Theophilus 
had traveled there from “Dibous” (Socotra) and then had proceeded from 
there to Aksum. 


* Philostorgius, HE (ed. Bidez and Winkelmann) 3.4. 

For “Dibous” as Socotra, see Bukharin, “Greeks on Socotra, 522-26 and Schneider, L Ethiopie et 

l'Inde, 31-32. But also (contra) Strauch, “Socotra and the ‘Indian Connection’,” 398-99; Amidon, 

Philostorgius, 40, n. 8; Fiaccadori, “Teofilo I.” Later in this section, we discuss how the Exposition of 

the Entire World (Expositio totius mundi), the Greek Itinerary from Eden (Hodoiporia apo Edem), and 

Ammianus use the same name for Socotra. 

^^ PME (ed. Casson) 20-33. Strauch et al., “Catalogue,” for the inscriptions, graffiti, and drawings 
from travelers in the cave of Hoq. 

5 Philostorgius, HE (ed. Bidez and Winkelmann) 3.5, with 2.6. 

'5 Philostorgius, HE (ed. Bidez and Winkelmann) 3.6. 

Amidon, Philostorgius, 22, n. 18 and 42-43, n. 13 and 16, with Fiaccadori, “Teofilo IL" 290-91. 
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It is clear, then, that Philostorgius considered “India” to be a legitimate 
name for Arabia and that he was using “India” and “greater Arabia" (Arabia 
Magna) interchangeably to describe the portion of south Arabia beyond 
the immediate territory controlled by the Himyarites. This interpretation 
is strengthened by the fact that previously in his history, as we have already 
noted, Philostorgius described how Bartholomew preceded Theophilus in 
preaching among the Sabaeans of Arabia, and he defined the Sabaeans 
as “innermost Indians" and “this ethnos of Indians" which is currently 
called the ^Homerites."? Likewise, when he described Socotra (Dibous) as 
an island of “Indians,” he was conceiving of it as an island off Arabia where 
“Indian” Arabians dwelled and not denoting islands farther afield. 
Travelers with clear links to Roman Egypt have in fact left Greek epi- 
graphic traces in these regions.” It is therefore no surprise that late antique 
sources indicate that Christianity had arrived in south Arabia and Socotra 
through Roman activity by the fourth century. 

Similar issues plague the Latin Exposition of the Entire World (Expositio 
totius mundi) and the Greek Itinerary from Eden (Hodoiporia apo Edem), 
whose treatments of the Red and Arabian Sea regions are based on 
acommon source. The Exposition is generally deemed a mid-to late fourth- 
century text. It provides a description of the putatively known world from 
its easternmost point to the Roman empire, with some discussion of the 
various peoples inhabiting it. The Itinerary was composed some time 
between the mid-fourth and mid-sixth centuries.” It too relates an itiner- 
ary that starts from the world’s easternmost points and proceeds westward. 
But while providing ostensible measurements of distances, it provides only 
skeletal information about lands and societies. One of the key differences 
between the two texts is that the /tinerary adds references to Christians that 
do not appear in the Exposition. But overall they both constitute confusing 
and confused accounts. Their common confusion resides in the fact that 
they purport to describe a linearly east-to-west itinerary from Eden (treated 
as the world’s farthest point east) to the Roman empire, but in so doing, 


18 Schneider, L Ethiopie et l'Inde, 31-32. Also, Goldenberg, Curse of Ham, 211 and 377-78; Van der 
Horst, "India," 575-76; Debié, Perrin, and Mahé, “L’Orient,” 614. 

° Philostorgius, HE (ed. Bidez and Winkelmann) 2.6-8. 

2 Bukharin, “Greek Inscriptions at Hoq,” and “Greeks on Socotra” provides commentary and treats 
the Greek inscriptions of Socotra and south Arabia. 

*" Itinerary (ed. Rougé) 350-55, with 57—69 for date. The Itinerary appears to share a common fourth- 
century source with the beginning of the Exposition of the Entire World, which noticeably does not 
place Christians in any “India.” The Exposition perhaps dates to the mid-fourth century (9-27 of 
Rougé’s edition). Bukharin, “Greeks on Socotra,” 523-24 provides useful discussion of date (prob- 
ably fifth century, and certainly before 540). 
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they virtually locate the entirety of the Red Sea, east Africa, and Arabia east 
of the Sasanian Persian empire. The best explanation for this confusion is 
that as Romans increasingly conceived of south Arabia, Meroitic Ethiopia, 
Aksumite Ethiopia, and Socotra as lands inhabited by “Indians,” the 
authors of the texts conflated them with the Indian subcontinent and 
situated them geographically where the Indian subcontinent roughly was 
(east-southeast of Sasanian Persia and the Iranian plateau). 

Starting with the easternmost point of Eden, both the Jtinerary and 
the Exposition ostensibly proceed to describe territories in a progression 
that moves directly westward toward the Roman empire.” Most of their 
initial references, unfortunately, cannot be understood with confidence. 
Confusingly, most of them, often informed by biblical toponyms or people, 
involve the taking of names with links to Arabia, Ethiopia, or the Red Sea 
and placing them deep in the hinterland of Asia. Emer/Iemar may denote 
Himyar. Likewise, Evilat/Ebelat, a biblical location near Eden, was by 
late antiquity associated with a putative people of Arabia or east Africa. 
Choneum/Chonai or Chonaioi (as they appear) too may be derived from the 
name for what was commonly understood to be people of east Africa 
(Chousaioi, that is, the Kushites), though some see this as describing 
Huns.” After mentioning these allegedly far-eastern places, the Exposition 
and Zrinerary, again with the pretension of proceeding east to west, describe 
how one reaches “Diva/Diaba,” “Greater India,” Aksum, and then “lesser 
India.” Noticeably, the Exposition describes “greater India” and Aksum as 
virtually adjacent, and the /tinerary locates “lesser India" in the Red Sea. But 
both texts omit Arabia by name. It is accordingly clear that “Diva/Diaba” is 
Socotra, whose name was derived from the Prakrit dibba (island) and appears 
in Philostorgius’ discussion of Theophilus the “Indian” as Dibous. Likewise, 
Arabia is the landmass that the Exposition and Itinerary describe as “greater 
India,” which they locate beside the island of “Diva/Diaba” (Socotra).** 
The “lesser India” of the Red Sea was Meroitic Ethiopia. In this respect, the 
texts describe in serial fashion the locations that one would encounter while 
sailing from Socotra and south Arabia (“India”) to Aksum and north along 
the Red Sea coast. It is worth emphasizing that the Itinerary claims that 


7^ Exposition (ed. Rougé) 8-21, with previous note. 

^? The biblically based links to south Arabia and Ethiopia are made by Josephus, AJ (ed. Niese) 1.130-35 
and 220-21; Gen. 2.11-12 in the Septuagint (ed. Rahlfs-Hanhart); Cosmas Indicopleustes (ed. 
Wolska-Conus) 2.27, who does however distinguish the sons of Chous, as Ethiopians or 
Arabians, from Ouvvoi (Huns) of inner Asia. Bukharin, “Greeks on Socotra,” 523-24; Atwood, 
“Huns and Xiongnu,” 36-37 discuss the possibilities for the place names. 

%4 As argued by Bukharin, “Greeks on Socotra,” 522-26. Schneider, L Ethiopie et l'Inde, 29-30. 
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Christians inhabited these very regions, whereas the earlier Exposition is silent 
on the matter. 

After describing such east African and Arabian areas, the texts intrigu- 
ingly appear to locate the Red Sea, Aksum, Arabia, and Meroitic Ethiopia 
east of the Iranian plateau. So they continue to proceed “westward” to 
describe Persia and the nearby land of the Saracens. Both texts accordingly 
treat Persia as adjacent to “lesser India” (Meroitic Ethiopia) for a traveler 
moving west; the Exposition even claims that the Persians accepted ele- 
phants from lesser India. It is similarly near the land of the Saracens that 
the /tinerary places the Sinai port of Aila, which it strangely treats as the 
harbor of “Persia, India (meaning Arabia), and Egypt.” Accordingly, the 
only geographically intelligible part of these itineraries is their depictions of 
a trip from south Arabia and Socotra to Aksumite and Meroitic Ethiopia. 
But even then, the authors of the texts situated all these locations east of 
Persia. 

As Chapter 3 emphasizes, Roman Egyptians had lost direct contact with 
the Indian subcontinent from the late third to the early sixth centuries cE. 
As this occurred, Romans began to describe commercial middlemen in 
Indian Ocean trade, including Ethiopians and Arabians, as Indians and 
referred to their home regions as “Indian.” The Exposition and Itinerary are 
very much convoluted products of this period. Like Philostorgius in his 
more lucid treatment of Theophilus the “Indian,” they therefore describe 
Arabia as “India” and the island of Socotra as “Diva/Diaba,” all while 
situating “lesser India” (Meroitic Ethiopia) between Egypt and Aksum. 
Their geography is noticeably limited to south Arabia, the Red Sea, and 
east Africa, and does not extend deeply into the Indian Ocean. 
The Itinerary therefore and quite significantly situates Christians in south 
Arabia, Socotra, Aksumite Ethiopia, and Meroitic Ethiopia, and in the 
next chapter, we will see how these regions did in fact harbor Christians by 
the mid-fourth century cE. But it bears no mention of Christians in the 
Indian subcontinent or Sri Lanka, and the emphatic treatment that both 
the Exposition and Itinerary give to the "Indias" in east Africa and Arabia 
reflects the restricted horizons of Roman Egyptians in this period. Because 
it had become fashionable to describe east Africa and Arabia as “India,” the 
authors of these texts (and apparently their common fourth-century CE 
source) did not merely refer to Arabia and east Africa as "India." In their 
confusion, they had situated the entire Red Sea littoral and Arabia (as 
"India") east of Iran. 

If the Exposition and Itinerary simply conflated Arabia and the Indian 
subcontinent, the Letter Regarding the Peoples of India and the Brahmins did 
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so too.” Written some time between 350 and 500 cz and typically attrib- 
uted in the past to Palladius of Helenopolis, the first part of the Letter 
describes the alleged travels of an unnamed scholastikos (a lawyer or jurist) 
from Aksum and into the Indian Ocean world. The second part, putatively 
based on the work of the Roman author Arrian on India, provides 
a variation on an oft-told dialogue between Alexander the Great and 
Indian Brahmins. It is clearly not the original work of Palladius or the 
author of the general text.*° Moreover, this text survives in several Latin 
recensions of varied reliability," with the most heavily modified, redacted, 
and problematic (as well as popular) being the “Sistine edition.””* It is now 
surmised that the “Sistine edition,” despite being the best known of the 
Latin recensions, is the “literary fraud” of an early modern humanist, but 
it nonetheless has been sometimes treated as an ancient witness.” While 
the Latin version(s) is often attributed to Ambrose, such an association is 
problematic, especially if the Greek version was not composed before 
c. 400 CE.*° Due to doubts raised about the antiquity and authenticity of 
the "Sistine" Latin recension, it will not be discussed further. 

Whatever its authorship, the Letter indicates that its writer, his colleague 
Moses of Adulis (or Museus of the Doleni in the Latin versions), and the 
scholastikos had not reached Taprobene (normally Sri Lanka) or the Indian 
subcontinent.” At the beginning of the Greek text, the author claims that 
he and his episcopal colleague Moses had only reached the “outermost 
parts” (ta akroteria) of “India” a few years before the text’s composition. 
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The Peoples of India and the Brahmins (ed. Berghoff; ed. Derrett). 

For discussion of the text, its structure, and its antecedents, see Derrett, "Theban Scholasticus," 
22-23; Weerakkody, Taprobane, 119-31; Faller, Taprobane, 142-51; and now Johnson, “Real and 
Imagined Geography,” 412 and Literary Territories, 134-35. 

Cracco Ruggini, “Cristianizzazione,” for discussion (65—69), textual excerpt from the later 
“Bamberg” recension (70-71), and textual edition (72-79). Weerakkody, Taprobane, 119. 

* Cracco Ruggini, “Cristianizzazione,” 65-69 for treatment and 72—79 for text (as compared with the 
edition from more reliable Latin manuscripts); Weerakkody, Taprobane, 119-20 discusses. This 
spurious version can also be found in various editions of Ambrose of Milan's corpus. The Latin 
version(s) renames Moses, the bishop of Adulis, so that he is Museus, bishop of the Doleni. 
Parroting the Greek text, it does not independently attest the activity of churchmen in India. 
Weerakkody, Taprobane, 119-20; Cracco Ruggini, “Cristianizzazione,” 66-67. The issues outlined 
so far do not prevent scholars from attributing the problematic Latin text to Ambrose and treating it 
as accurate and reflecting a real voyage. Nedungatt, Quest for the Historical Thomas, 76 and "India 
Confused?" 330—31, for instance, discusses "Ambrose" but does not mention the previous Greek 
version on which it is based or recognize that the spurious Latin version is probably not very ancient. 
Derrett, “Theban Scholasticus," 23 and Weerakkody, Taprobane, 120 cast doubt on the attribution 
to Ambrose. 

The Peoples of India and the Brahmins (ed. Berghoff; ed. Derrett) 1.1-14 is the focus here. The text and 
its significance for the relations between "Ethiopian India" and the subcontinent are discussed in 
Schneider, L ‘Ethiopie et l'Inde, 357-59; and Bowersock, Throne of Adulis, 23-24. For Taprobane, see 
Weerakkody, Taprobane; and Faller, Taprobane. 
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This phrase may refer, as some have argued, to a promontory on the horn 
of Africa described by Pliny as promunturium Indorum." But it could 
simply denote a location in Arabia or east Africa. The author, however, 
claims that he had learned about the Brahmins from the Theban scholas- 
tikos, who had apparently traveled to India itself (but not Taprobene). This 
scholastikos had visited Aksum, whose king the text classifies as an Indian.” 
From there, he had boarded the boats (ploiaria) of "Indians" involved in 
trade, or in other words the boats of Aksumite Ethiopians, and he had then 
departed. Having arrived in what the Greek text calls the region of the 
Bisades, a pepper-producing people, the scholastikos was taken hostage 
until the nearby king of Taprobene (normally Sri Lanka) secured his release 
due to his respect for the Romans.** 

In various ways, it is evident that the description of the Brahmins 
in these texts was not based on a real encounter between Romans and 
Brahmins; it simply reflects how the text maps philosophical and monastic 
values that circulated in the Roman empire onto what are basically con- 
trived representations of Brahmins.” But just as significant is how the text 
reflects the shrinking horizons of the period and therefore operates within 
the same geographic and social frame as the Exposition and the Itinerary. 
The text’s description of diplomatic relations between the Roman empire 
and the king of Taprobene is revealing in this regard. Although Roman 
Egyptians did not extend their commercial network to India during the 
fourth and fifth centuries ce, diplomatic contacts between Rome and 
Arabia and Socotra were frequent. An edict of Constantius II from the 
Theodosian Code even apparently regulates how long ambassadors to 
Aksum and Himyar could linger at Alexandria, ^ and the activity under- 
taken by Theophilus “the Indian” of Socotra at the behest of Constantius 
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The Peoples of India and the Brahmins (ed. Berghoff; ed. Derrett) 1.1. Muckensturm-Poulle, 
"Palladius Brahmans,” 157-58 discusses the reference to the Horn of Africa. Pliny, MH (ed. Jahn 
and Mayhoff) 6.175. 

The Peoples of India and the Brahmins (ed. Berghoff; ed. Derrett) 1.4. 

The Peoples of India and the Brahmins (ed. Berghoff; ed. Derrett) 1.3-10. Derrett, “Theban 
Scholasticus," 26-30 provides a useful summary of the text, while accepting the historicity of 
a trip to “Malabar” and not realizing that the author may be referring to Aksumite Ethiopians as 
“Indians.” Weerakkody, Taprobane, 119-31; and Faller, Taprobane, 142-51 likewise treat as an 
historical trip to India. 

Such issues are raised by Schneider, L Ethiopie et l'Inde, 357-59; Bowersock, Throne of Adulis, 23-24. 
Also Muckensturm-Poulle, “Palladius’ Brahmans,” while not doubting the travels of the Theban 
scholastikos, asserts that Palladius’ depiction of Brahmanic philosophy does not cohere with the 
reality. It is worth observing that Brahmins were not key players in south Indian society until the 
eighth century. See Chapter 6, p. 210, n. 10-11. 

36 CT (ed. Mommsen) 12.12.2; Munro-Hay, Aksum, 80. 
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II reflects the intensifying relations between Romans and Socotra and 
south Arabia during the fourth and fifth centuries. 

As a result, the Letters treatment of Rome's diplomatic relations with 
the Indian Ocean world strongly suggest that it was imposing the labels of 
India and Taprobene (Sri Lanka) onto Arabia and Socotra and conflating 
certain characteristics of those who inhabited south Arabia and the Indian 
subcontinent (like pepper production). If its later (and spurious) Latin 
variation, the “Sistine” recension, claims that the scholastikos visited 
Muziris, “the emporium of India this side of the Ganges,” it reflects how 
the deeply problematic Latin text, apparently doctored by an early modern 
humanist, was simply trying to improve on its misleading Greek original. 
Since the original described the putative voyage that a scholastikos had made 
to south Arabia, and almost Socotra, but had labeled these places India and 
Taprobene (Sri Lanka), the humanist “fixed” the tradition by citing a city 
of India named in classical sources.’” 

Yet, the Letter was not the only fourth- or fifth-century ce document that 
conflated diplomatic relations between the Roman empire and the Arabian 
“India” with those between Rome and the subcontinent. In the late fourth 
century CE, Ammianus claimed that Indian peoples (nationes Indicae) from 
as far away as the Divi and Serendivi competed to send embassies and gifts to 
the emperor Julian.” As noted previously, the Divi were the inhabitants of 
Socotra (Diva or Dibous). The Serendivi would normally be a term for the 
inhabitants of Sri Lanka (simhaladvipa), and it is possible that kings on the 
island maintained an interest in Roman affairs despite the general disrup- 
tion in its direct contact with Roman merchants.” But Ammianus’ state- 
ment probably reflects a tendency among later Roman authors to call 
Socotra by names traditionally used for Sri Lanka, and he is likely mis- 
construing an embassy from Socotra as embassies from two different island 
peoples. This possibility for the conflation of Socotra and Sri Lanka (or the 
division of Socotra into two islands) is strengthened by the fact that in his 
excursus of Persia and its adjacent territories (including Arabia Felix), 
Ammianus refers to Socotra by its Greek name of Dioscurides while appar- 
ently being unaware that he had elsewhere referred to its inhabitants as 
Divi.*° Moreover, in the Latin, Coptic, Armenian, and Georgian versions 
ofa text attributed to Epiphanius of Salamis, the Divi and Serendivi are both 


*” Weerakkody, Taprobane, 119-20; Cracco Ruggini, “Cristianizzazione,” 66-67. 
38 Ammianus (ed. Seyfarth) 22.7.10. °° Bukharin, “Greeks on Socotra,” 523. 
4° Ammianus (ed. Seyfarth) 23.6.47. As used in PME (ed. Casson) 30. 
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associated with “Indian” peoples of Arabia." This suggests that Ammianus 
was referring to putative peoples from Socotra, not Sri Lanka.** 

Itcan thus be surmised that Ammianus’ Divi and Serendivi were “Indians” 
of Socotra or south Arabia and that Ammianus misconstrued Dioscurides and 
Diva, both being names for Socotra, as two different islands. Ammianus’ 
confusion reflects a general loss of geographic knowledge of the Arabian Sea 
that prompted many late antique authors to engage in the two following 
paradoxical formulations. First, they treated the different names for 
Socotra (Dioscourides, Diva) as if they referred to separate places. Second, 
they conflated the various islands of the Indian Ocean in ways that prompted 
them to apply traditional names for Sri Lanka (Taprobene, Serendiva) to 
Socotra. The end result was an onomastic instability whereby the traditional 
names for certain islands of the Indian Ocean circulated promiscuously as 
references to other islands. In the same manner that the Letter describes 
Socotra as Taprobene, Ammianus thus construes an embassy from Socotra as 
being from two different putative island peoples (the Divi and Serendivi) 
presumably because his contemporaries were using different names for 
Socotra’s inhabitants.” 

As discussed in Chapter 3, it was only during the sixth century that the 
Roman Egyptian socio-commercial network re-established direct contact 
with India. Such direct contact with the subcontinent sharpened the ability 
of certain Romans to distinguish among the regions and societies of the 
Indian Ocean. But it did not prevent late antique Roman Christians from 
continuing the trend of calling various places in east Africa and Arabia 
“India.” The work of the anonymous figure known by modern scholars as 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, arguably the most reliable late antique witness to the 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean worlds, provides key evidence. “Cosmas” had 
traveled to various parts of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean in the late 510s and 
520s CE, including Aksumite Ethiopia, the Horn of Africa, and Sri Lanka.** 
Decades later he described what he had learned about these regions in 
a lengthy work on the geography and topographies of Christian peoples. 


* Epiphanius, De gemmis (ed. Günther) 748-49 (passage absent from the Greek in PG 43, 293-304); 
Windstedt, “Coptic Legends,” 218-22, with translation on 219; (ed. Blake and De Vis), 11, 109, 
242—43; (ed. Albrecht and Manukyan) 9-10 and 52—53, with Weerakkody, Taprobane, 180; Faller, 
Taprobane, 135-41. 

** Ammianus’ treatment has bearing on how we understand Basset, "Synaxaire arabe,” 277, which 
describes an embassy from "India" to Honorius and Arcadius. 

9 Similarly, Weerakkody, Taprobane, 125 and 179-81; Faller, Taprobane, 137-41. 

* For "Cosmas" personal observations, see Cosmas Indicopleustes (Wolska-Conus) 2.30, 2.54, and 
3.64-65. For dating his activity at Adulis (perhaps 518—520), see Robin, “Nagran,” 77-79; and 
Speidel, “Wars, Trade, and Treaties,” 83. 
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Significantly, “Cosmas” variously described Aksumite Ethiopia, the Horn 
of Africa (Barbaria), or Arabia as “inner India” while otherwise expressing 
full awareness that these were geographically different from the Indian 
subcontinent, which his text also called “inner India.”* In reference to 
a seaward voyage from the Red Sea into the Gulf of Aden, he even notes 
how he had “sailed upon inner India and nearly passed by to Barbaria (the 
Horn of Africa). In this case, “inner India" certainly refers either to 
Aksumite Ethiopia, the Horn of Africa, Arabia, or a place in between.^^ 
As such, this "inner India" was distinct from the subcontinent, which he 
would elsewhere call “inner India" or "the innermost India of all." 
"Cosmas" had visited the Aksumite kingdom, the Horn of Africa, and, it 
seems, Sri Lanka (Taprobane) if not the Indian mainland, and he certainly 
could distinguish them geographically. But he persisted in the conventional 
wisdom that while east Africa, Arabia, and the Indian subcontinent were 
distinct, they still were the homes of varied "Indian" peoples. Being so, they 
constituted different “Indias,” and even the name “inner India" could be 
used for east Africa, Arabia, or the subcontinent. 


Narratives of Apostolic and Late Antique Evangelization 
and Their Impact 


Late antique traditions regarding the travels and preaching of the first- 
century CE apostles also had a strong impact on the tendency of Roman 
Christians to describe various regions of Arabia and east Africa as "India." 
Whatever their knowledge of the geography and society of the Indian 
Ocean may have been, various writers who treated the travels of early 
apostles could wittingly ascribe the label “India” to Meroitic Ethiopia, 
Aksumite Ethiopia, and Arabia to fulfill various literary or evangelical 
needs. After it had become typical to conceive of east Africans and south 
Arabians as certain types of Indians, many late antique ecclesiastical 
historians endeavored to discern where the original apostles had preached 
and how their zones of evangelization were different from those of more 
recent preachers. This feat was not particularly easy. Clearly, the tradition 
that Matthew had preached among Ethiopians and Bartholomew among 


*5 Cosmas Indicopleustes (ed. Wolska-Conus) 2.30 and 49 and 3.65; Bowersock, Throne of Adulis, 
22—33 treats Cosmas and his text (23 for observation regarding "Cosmas" and India). 

46 Cosmas Indicopleustes (ed. Wolska-Conus) 2.30. The text indicates that the author had sailed rri 
thy éowtépav `lvõiav, which is best understood to mean that he had arrived “upon” or “at” inner 
India while heading toward Barbaria (pds thv BapBapiav). Also, Schneider, L ‘Ethiopie et l'Inde, 34. 

47 Cosmas Indicopleustes (ed. Wolska-Conus) 2.45 and 3.65. 
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“nearer Indians” was well established by the fourth century.^ But by this 
time, Ethiopia, “nearer India,” and “India adjoining Ethiopia” were being 
used synonymously for the same place, namely Meroitic or Nubian 
Ethiopia. In their efforts to differentiate the regions in which Matthew 
and Bartholomew had allegedly preached from one another, and from 
those of more recent evangelizers, various ecclesiastical historians began to 
treat “Ethiopia” and “nearer India” (or “India adjoining Ethiopia”) as two 
distinct regions that they located narrowly between Roman Egypt, the Red 
Sea, and Aksumite Ethiopia, which they labeled “inner/farther India.” 
The endeavors of Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret to map 
the missionary zones of Matthew, Bartholomew, and the fourth-century CE 
preacher Frumentius all reflect this trend.“ As Chapter 3 illustrates, the 
Roman Egyptian socio-commercial network into the Red Sea provided 
Frumentius and other preachers with the social pathways and residential 
settlements that made their evangelization of the Aksumite monarchy 
possible. Frumentius, in fact, emerges as a bishop of Aksum in an apology 
that Athanasius of Alexandria wrote in the late 350s; Athanasius was 
his metropolitan, and he conceived of the Christians of Aksum that 
Frumentius governed as "Indians. "^ Whatever his role may have been in 
bringing Christianity to the region, the historical figure Frumentius was 
certainly an agent of Christianity in Aksumite Ethiopia. While possessing 
many romantic traits, late antique ecclesiastical histories were therefore 
describing how Frumentius preached in Aksumite Ethiopia when they 
gave him credit for evangelizing “inner/farther India.” They were not 
referring to the Indian subcontinent.” Accordingly, when Sozomen associ- 
ates Frumentius with the evangelization of “the inner of those called 
Indians by us” (tots &v6ov tæv Kad’ Huds "lv8óv), he is describing the 
Aksumites. When Socrates, Rufinus, and Theodoret similarly link 
Frumentius to “the innermost Indians,” "farther India," and “farthest 


55$ As seen in the traditions about Pantaenus, discussed on pp. 88-90. 

4 Sozomen, HE (ed. Bidez) 2.24.1; Socrates, HE (ed. Hansen) 1.19.1-2; Rufinus, HE (ed. Schwartz and 
Mommsen) 5.10.2 and 10.9; Theodoret, HE (ed. Parmentier and Hansen) 1.23.2. Also, Chronicle of 
Pseudo-Dionysius (also known as Zuqnin) (ed. Chabot) 1.162-63. Schneider, L Ethiopie et l'Inde, 30. 
Athanasius, Apology to Constantius (ed. Brennecke, Heil, and von Stockhausen) 29-31. On this 
episode (with comparison to ancient narratives of the arrival of Christianity in Iberia), see Haas, 
“Mountain Constantines”; and Robin, “Arabia and Ethiopia,” 273-76. Athanasius, Ep. ad Afros (ed. 
Brennecke, Heil, and von Stockhausen) 1.2.2-3 contains the reference to “Indians.” Nedungatt, 
“Christian Origins,” 421 interprets Frumentius’ activity differently. 

Ramelli, “Cristianesimo,” 104-10, and “Early Christian Missions,” 228-30 argues in favor of the 
Indian subcontinent. For correct observation, Johnson, Literary Territories, 133-34. 

5 Sozomen, HE (ed. Bidez and Hansen) 2.24.1; Socrates, HE (ed. Hansen) 1.19.1—2; Rufinus, HE (ed. 

Schwartz and Mommsen) 5.10.2 and 10.9. 
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India,"? the implications are the same. Rufinus even states that “farther/ 
inner India lies in the middle, between it (nearer India) and Parthia, but 
deeper in the interior by a long expanse (ongo tractu).”** His text in this 
sense seems to conflate Aksumite Ethiopia and Arabia as a single “India.” 
But since he places farther/inner India between nearer India (Meroitic 
Ethiopia) and Parthia, he clearly is not referring to the subcontinent. 

Still, the fact that the “inner/farther” India in which Frumentius preached 
was Aksumite Ethiopia posed a problem for the authors just described. 
Meroitic Ethiopia had previously been ascribed to both Matthew and 
Bartholomew, with certain traditions linking Matthew to “Ethiopia” and 
others associating Bartholomew with “nearer India” or “India adjoining 
Ethiopia.” As late antique authors endeavored to confer upon Matthew 
and Bartholomew their own unique fields of preaching between Egypt and 
Aksum, they created space by treating “Ethiopia” and “nearer India” as 
referring to separate but adjoining geographic regions located between 
Egypt and the region of “inner/farther India,” that is Aksumite Ethiopia.” 
But it is clear that they were using both “Ethiopia” and “nearer India” in 
reference to Meroitic Ethiopia and its vicinity. In fact, while deeming 
Aksumite Ethiopia to be “inner India,” Socrates and Rufinus even specify 
that “nearer India” was the “India adjoining Ethiopia,” that is, adjoining 
Meroitic Ethiopia.) 

The late fifth-century CE anonymous history traditionally attributed to 
Gelasius of Cyzicus resolved this issue in a different way, and this difference 
is significant for establishing the “India” to which Frumentius traveled. 
First, the text, instead of using the different names Ethiopia and “nearer 
India" or "India adjoining Ethiopia" for the same place (Meroitic 
Ethiopia), shifts the missionary region of Matthew from Ethiopia to 
Parthia and places Bartholomew in “Ethiopia” instead of its synonym 
"India." While doing so, it emphasizes that the bishop of Alexandria 
was the metropolitan bishop of Egypt and additional territory stretching as 
far as "the districts of India," a clear reference to both Meroitic and 
Aksumite Ethiopia, which represented by the late fifth century eparchiai 
of "Indian" peoples adjoining Egypt." 


Theodoret, HE (ed. Parmentier and Hansen) 1.23.2. 

Rufinus, HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 10.9. 

5 Sozomen, HE (ed. Bidez and Hansen) 2.24.1; Socrates, HE (ed. Hansen) 1.19.1-2; Rufinus, HE (ed. 
Schwartz and Mommsen) 5.10.2 and 10.9. 

5 Socrates, HE (ed. Hansen) 1.19.2; Rufinus, HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 10.9. 

57 Ps.-Gelasius, HE (ed. Hansen) 3.9.23. 

5 Ds.Gelasius, HE (ed. Hansen) 2.28.23 and 2.38.25. 
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Second, whereas the ecclesiastical historians who described Frumentius’ 
activity had not associated the apostle Thomas with an India, the anon- 
ymous author was certainly familiar with the Indian Acts of Thomas. He 
therefore claims that Thomas evangelized “the Indians of greater India” (rois 
Tis ueyé&Ans ‘IvSias ‘IlvSois). In this instance, “greater India" refers to the 
subcontinent, a region that the text ascribes to the oversight of the late fifth- 
century Sasanian Persian Church of the East (as Chapter 4 discusses).”” 
By describing the Indian subcontinent as “greater India,” the author distin- 
guishes it from what the text calls the eparchiai of “India” that were within 
the orbit of the bishop of Alexandria, that is Meroitic and Aksumite 
Ethiopia. 

Third, when the text describes the “India” that had not yet been 
evangelized by apostles and therefore needed the arrival of Frumentius, 
its language is quite explicit. It in fact labels the inhabitants of Aksumite 
Ethiopia as “the Indians far away from the Parthians” (rois téppe "lv8ois 
Tláp8c) and as “innermost India" (Thv &vBoré&rny ‘WSiav).°° By using 
such terminology, the text distinguishes Aksumite "India," which was 
indeed quite far from Parthia, from the Indian subcontinent, which was 
closer to it. Yet, the text also replicates the phrase that ecclesiastical 
predecessors had used for the region of Aksum (inner India), thereby 
leaving no doubt regarding the India to which Frumentius was envisioned 
as traveling. Not only does the anonymous historian demonstrate again 
that "inner" India typically referred to the Aksumite kingdom or Arabia, 
but the author also shows that individual writers could conceive of many 
different regions of Africa, Arabia, and the Indian subcontinent as 
"Indias." 


The Polyvalence of *India" and Difficulties with 
the Transmission of Information 


Yet another factor that determined how late antique authors could ascribe 
the label “India” to various east African and Arabian locations is the 
polyvalence of the word "India" and the difficulty of establishing its 
meaning within written or oral sources. Even authors who associated 
"India" and "Indian" exclusively with the subcontinent, and who therefore 


°° Ps.-Gelasius, HE (ed. Hansen) 3.9.2. Ps.-Gelasius, HE (ed. Hansen) 2.28.4 and 2.38.5 lists the 
following as a signatory bishop of the council of Nicaea: "oávvns Tépons Tois èv TIepoíó: vráon 
xoi TH ueyó&An `Ivõig. See Schneider, L ‘Ethiopie et L'Inde, 32-33. 

6° Ps.-Gelasius, HE (ed. Hansen) 3.9.24. Nedungatt, Quest for the Historical Thomas, 219 interprets 
differently. 
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did not habitually use the terms for peoples or places in east Africa or 
Arabia, could fall victim to it. Namely, when such authors learned of the 
evangelization of an “India” from written texts or heard of the existence 
of “Indian” Christians from oral informants, they assumed that these 
were references to the subcontinent. Their sources and informants, how- 
ever, were actually describing the Christian conversion or religiosity of 
Ethiopians or Arabians. But amid the transmission of information and 
knowledge, such semantic value for the term “Indian” had been lost due to 
its fundamental polyvalence. 

Many early Christian authors understood that the Indian subcontinent, 
as “India,” was distinct from east Africa and Arabia. Tertullian, Clement 
of Alexandria, Bardaisan, Ambrose of Milan, John Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Orosius, and Theodoret are just a few that predate the sixth century cr." 
But when such authors encountered sources that described east Africa or 
Arabia as “India,” they could misconstrue such unqualified labels as being 
references to the Indian subcontinent. The fourth-century testimonies of the 
Christian authors Eusebius and Jerome regarding an Alexandrian named 
Pantaenus is one key example. According to them, Pantaenus, the head of a 
catechetical school in Alexandria, traveled to “India,” where he discovered 
that the apostle Bartholomew had already circulated the gospel of Matthew 
in *Hebrew."^ This trek putatively occurred in the later second century. 
Pantaenus’ connections to the Indian subcontinent are suggested by the fact 
that his student Clement, a notable figure of Alexandria, apparently knew 
the Sanskrit/Prakrit word for Buddhists or ascetics (sramanas/samanas), in 
addition to his knowledge about the Brahmins and a venerable figure called 
Buddha.^? Jerome even adds that Pantaenus had preached to Brahmins. 
Variations on the activity of Bartholomew or Pantaenus appear in many 


* Nedungatt, “India Confused?” 329-35 and Quest for the Historical Thomas, 75-79 provides the 
specifics. 

Eusebius, HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 5.10; Jerome, //ustrious Men (ed. Ceresa-Gastaldo) 36 
and Ep. (ed. Hilberg) 70.4. Ramelli, “Missione di Panteno,” 45-58 and “Early Christian Missions"; 
Seland, “Trade and Christianity," 79-80 and “Networks and Social Cohesion,” 365-86; 
McLaughlin, Roman Empire, 174. Eusebius, HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 3.39.16 attributes 
the view that the gospel was written in Hebrew to Papias, who flourished in the first half of 
the second century. For the Hebrew gospel attributed to Matthew in antiquity, see Edward, Hebrew 
Gospel. Turner, Matthew, 15-16 also discusses the late antique tradition that the gospel of Matthew 
was written in Hebrew. 

Schneider, Die grossen Felsen-Edikte Asokas, 76-77 and 118-19 (13Q-R); Clement, Strom. (ed. Stahlin 
and Früchtel) 1.15.71.3-6. Eusebius, HE (Schwartz and Mommsen) 5.11 claims that Pantaenus was 
Clement’s teacher. Note, however, that Clement knew of the work of Megasthenes and could have 
gotten information from his tradition. BNJ/FGrH 715, Tı and F3a. Reed, “Beyond the Land of 
Nod," 66—67, n. 78 discusses sramanas/samanas." 
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other late antique accounts,^^ and the tendency for Jerome elsewhere to 
distinguish between Ethiopians/Ethiopia and Indians/India could suggest 
that the sources were describing a trek to the subcontinent.® But these 
accounts were probably just replicating the references to “India” made by the 
sources that they were consulting, even if their sources were in fact calling 
Meroitic Ethiopia “India.” 

Significantly, Eusebius provides no distinguishing information regarding 
the “India” to which Pantaenus traveled; he merely indicates that Pantaenus 
had intended to evangelize nations of the “east.” It is possible that Eusebius 
thought that Pantaenus had reached the subcontinental India. But he could 
very well have been misconstruing a trip to Ethiopia that his sources had 
described as “India” as a trek to the subcontinent. In either case, Rufinus’ 
translation of Eusebius’ passage is more specific in regard to what sort of 
trip to “India” he deemed Pantaenus to have undertaken. It specifies that 
Pantaenus had traveled to /ndia citerior (“nearer India”), and as we have seen 
previously, Rufinus uses this term to describe Meroitic Ethiopia while 
generating a notional distinction between “Ethiopia” and its putatively 
adjacent “nearer India.”°° Socrates even describes this same India as the 
“India adjoining Ethiopia” (that is, Meroitic Ethiopia).°7 It is therefore 
reasonable to surmise that Eusebius, whether he knew it or not, was 
recounting a mission that allegedly went to Meroitic Ethiopia. But because 
Jerome was consulting Eusebius or other sources that described Pantaenus’ 
putative ministry in Meroitic Ethiopia as occurring among “Indians,” he 
assumed that Pantaenus had traveled to the subcontinent. He therefore 
claimed that Pantaenus had preached among the Brahmins. 

According to the accounts of both Eusebius and Jerome, Pantaenus 
discovered that “Indians” possessed a Hebrew gospel of Matthew ante- 
ceding the Greek version. It had been brought to them by the apostle 
Bartholomew. This tradition further suggests that the accounts of 
Eusebius and Jerome reflect the circulation of a narrative that endowed 


5* Schneider, L Ethiopie et l'Inde, 139-41. 

55 Jerome, Illustrious Men (ed. Ceresa-Gastaldo) 36; Ep. (ed. Hilberg) 70.4. For clear differentiation, 
Ep. (ed. Hilberg) 53.1 and 125.3, for example. Jullien and Jullien, Apórres des confins, 43-53; Ramelli, 
"Missione de Panteno,” 52-58, “Cristianesimo,” 104-10 and “Early Christian Missions," 221-31; 
Tomber, “Bishops and Traders,” 225 (but noting the difficulties); Seland, “Trade and Christianity,” 
79-80 and “Networks, and Social Cohesion,” 385-86; Nedungatt, Quest for the Historical Thomas, 
119-36 and “Christian Origins,” 399—422 regard the Indian subcontinent to be the probable referent. 

56 Eusebius, HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 5.10.2; Sozomen, HE (ed. Bidez and Hansen) 2.24.1 
and Socrates, HE (ed. Hansen) 1.19.2; Rufinus, HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 5.10.2 and 10.9. 
Schneider, L Ethiopie et l'Inde, 140-41. 

57 Socrates, HE (ed. Hansen) 1.19.2. 
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Christianity in Meroitic Ethiopia with a spurious apostolic origin. 


Whatever the historicity of Pantaenus’ trip may have been, the traditions 
regarding Bartholomew’s circulation of the Hebrew gospel written by 
Matthew reflect how late antique Christians were reconciling the differ- 
ent traditions that had attributed the evangelization of Meroitic Ethiopia 
to both apostles.^? In this instance, Bartholomew could receive credit as 
the first evangelist of Meroitic Ethiopia; Matthew could earn renown as 
the writer of the text that Bartholomew circulated there. But because the 
sources for the tradition had described Pantaenus' activity as being in 
"India," Jerome construed his zone of activity as the subcontinent. 
Remarkably, a later Greek translator of Jerome transferred Bartholomew's 
(and thus Pantaenus’) activity to Arabia Felix, where it claims that the apostle 
had conversed with the Indians “called the fortunate.””° Another late text 
would shift him to the most remote of three “Indias.”” 

The instability that the terms "Indian" and "India" endured amid their 
transmission is in fact reflected elsewhere in Jerome's corpus. For example, 
Jerome claims that Indian and Ethiopian Christians had traveled to 
Jerusalem or else settled in Palestine." But despite his general tendency 
to distinguish Ethiopia and the Indian subcontinent, Jerome was describ- 
ing Aksumite Ethiopians or Arabians as "Indians," just as he had done 
in his treatment of Pantaenus. By contrast, his reference to Ethiopians 
denoted either Meroitic Ethiopians, as distinct from Aksumite "Indians," 
or Aksumite Ethiopians, as distinct from Arabian "Indians." The presence 
of Aksumite Ethiopian or Arabian Christians in later Roman Palestine in 
fact receives independent corroboration (unlike those for subcontinental 
Indians), and whether Jerome had met them or simply had learned of them 
from other sources, it seems that these were commonly being called 
"Indians" by Christians of Palestine who encountered them. In turn, 
Jerome understood their identification as "Indian" to mean that they had 
originated from the subcontinent. Such tendencies probably informed the 
fourth-century statement of Epiphanius that merchants sailed from 
ports of the Sinai peninsula to "India." Even if he was distinguishing the 


55 Edward, Hebrew Gospel provides analysis, with discussion of Pantaenus (12), patristic witnesses 
(1776), and the gospel’s link to Matthew (243-52). 

59» Schneider, L Ethiopie et l'Inde, 139—41. 

7? Von Gebhardt, Hieronymus de viris inlustribus, 7; Mayerson, "Confusion of Indias,” 171-72; 
Johnson, “Real and Imagined Geography,” 411 and Literary Territories, 133-37. 

” This is the text of “ps.-Abdias”: Passion of the Holy Apostle Bartholomew (ed. Bonnet) esp. 1. 

7? Jerome, Ep. (ed. Hilberg) 107.2.3 with 46.10. See Di Segni and Tsafrir, “Ethnic Composition of 
Jerusalem’s Population,” 453-54, who comment on Aksumite coin findings in Jerusalem/Palestine 
from this time. 
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subcontinent from east Africa or Arabia, the tendency for the sources of 
such information to call east Africa or Arabia "India" made him believe 
that “India” referred to the south Asian landmass.” The sixth-century CE 
testimony of the Procopius of Gaza that Indians frequented Jerusalem (or 
Hierapolis) raises the very same issues. ^* 

The treatment of Frumentius' activity among ecclesiastical historians, as 
previously described, also reflects the instability and semantic drift that the 
terms "India" and "Indians" endured amid their late antique transmission. 
As noted previously, the ecclesiastical historians Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, 
and Theodoret all describe the Christian conversion of "farther India" or 
"inner India," and they depict it as occurring after the apostolic evangeliza- 
tion of Ethiopia by Matthew and "nearer India" or "India adjoining 
Ethiopia” by Bartholomew.” In such instances, Ethiopia and “nearer 
India" represent a conflation of the same basic place: Meroitic Ethiopia. 
By contrast, "farther/inner India" was Aksumite Ethiopia. The testimony of 
Athanasius (written in the late 350s) leaves no doubt. He describes 
Frumentius, one of his subordinate bishops, as overseeing Aksum, even if 
he conceives of these recent adherents to Christianity as Indians./? 

In their description of how Christianity came to Aksum through 
Frumentius’ activity, however, the ecclesiastical historians claim that 
"farther/inner India" was finally evangelized when a philosopher named 
Meropius traveled there in the accompaniment of two boys named Aedesius 
and Frumentius. Abducted by local inhabitants, the two boys worked for the 
administration of an unnamed king before returning to Tyre and Alexandria 
respectively. Athanasius of Alexandria then allegedly sent Frumentius back 
to "inner/farther India" in order to give Christianity a more stable footing. 
Nothing in these accounts is inconsistent with a Red Sea voyage to Adulis, 
an overland journey to Aksum, and then a return to Roman Egypt by a port 
on the Sinai peninsula." On the return trip, Rufinus claims that while 
Aedesius “hastened” (festinante) to Tyre, Frumentius rushed (pergit) to 
Alexandria. Likewise, Sozomen maintains that Frumentius "delayed" or 


7 Epiphanius, Pan. (ed. Holl) 66.1.8-12. One can remark similarly for the Itinerary of Antoninus 
Placentinus (ed. Geyer) 40 and, later, Peter the Deacon, Book of Holy Places (ed. Weber) Y6. 

74 Proc. Gaz., Pan. (ed. Kempen) 18. See Jones, "Procopius of Gaza,” 455-67 (esp. 456-59). 

75 Rufinus, HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 10.9—10; Socrates, HE (ed. Hansen) 1.19; Sozomen, HE (ed. 
Bidez and Hansen) 2.24; Theodoret, HE (ed. Parmentier and Hansen) 1.23—24. Also, Ps.-Gelasius, HE 
(ed. Hansen) 3.9; Chronicle of Pseudo-Dionysius (also known as Zuqnin) (ed. Chabot) 1.162-63. 

76 Athanasius, Apologia ad Constantium imperatorem (ed. Brennecke, Heil, and von Stockhausen) 29 
and 31, with Ep. ad Afros (ed. Brennecke, Heil, and von Stockhausen) 1.2.2-3. Nedungatt, “Christian 
Origins,” 421 interprets differently. 

77 Ramelli, “Cristianesimo,” 104-10, and “Early Christian Missions,” 228-30 interprets differently. 
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“deferred” (anaballomenos) an itinerary to Tyre and instead went to 
Alexandria.”* Such testimony frames the two missionaries as having arrived 
at a port of the Sinai peninsula, like Clysma and Aila, which were the most 
active Roman ports on the Red Sea in late antiquity (as the next chapter 
discusses). 

Nonetheless, all these late antique ecclesiastical historians apparently 
conceived of Frumentius’ trip to Aksumite Ethiopia as emulating another 
figure’s journey to an “India” that may have been conceived as the sub- 
continent. In their accounts, Meropius had brought Frumentius to “inner/ 
farther India” in rivalry with the fourth-century Indian travels of a certain 
Metrodorus. In late antiquity, Metrodorus was famous for traveling to 
India, but during his return to the court of Constantine, the king of Persia 
had confiscated gifts that he had collected. This would suggest that 
Metrodorus traveled to the subcontinent, although it could mean that he 
had traveled to east Arabia or the Persian Gulf by crossing Mesopotamia.” 
But due to the fundamental instability of the term “India” during the 
fourth and fifth centuries, the ecclesiastical historians conceived of 
Metrodorus' journey to "India" (wherever he went) as being a trip to 
Aksumite Ethiopia. Accordingly, when they described how Meropius 
and Frumentius had traveled there, they construed the preachers as emu- 
lating Metrodorus' activity. 


Conclusion 


All told, all the sources analyzed in this chapter simply cannot be deemed 
reliable historical evidence for the movement of Christianity to India. Even 
if what they report is accurate, which is often debatable, it is clear that their 
referent is not the actual subcontinent of India. They were describing 
journeys and missions to places in east Africa and Arabia that they called 
“India.” Eusebius misconstrues trips to Meroitic Ethiopia (“India”) that 
his sources ascribed to Bartholomew and Pantaenus as treks to the sub- 
continent. Rufinus, Socrates, and Sozomen undoubtedly described the 
arrival of Christianity in Aksumite Ethiopia when they narrated the 
exploits of Frumentius (even if Rufinus conflated it with Arabia). 
Philostorgius was narrating how Christianity became embedded in south 


78 Rufinus, HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 10.9; Sozomen, HE (ed. Bidez and Hansen) 2.24.9. 

7? Ramelli, “Cristianesimo, 104-10," and “Early Christian Missions," 228-30. Ammianus (ed. 
Seyfarth) 25.4.23—24, seems to refer to how Metrodorus ran afoul of Persian authorities during his 
trek. An account of the trek appears in the Byzantine author Cedrenus; see Warmington, 
"Ammianus." For the Persian Gulf as “India,” see pp. 143, n. 13, and 220. 
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Arabia and the island of Socotra. The testimony of the Letter Regarding the 
Peoples of India and the Brahmins conflates Arabia and India and Socotra 
and Sri Lanka, and even as they transpose the entire Red Sea region onto 
central and south Asia, the Exposition of the Entire World and the Itinerary 
from Eden place Christians in east African and Arabian “Indias,” not the 
Indian subcontinent. In his works, Jerome construed his sources’ refer- 
ences to Christian Ethiopians and Arabians as “Indians” to be descriptive 
labels for Indians of the subcontinent due to the semantic instability of the 
term. As the next chapter stresses, all the late antique sources just men- 
tioned in fact cohere with reliable epigraphic, numismatic, and archae- 
ological evidence for the formation of Christian communities in Aksumite 
Ethiopia, south Arabia, and Socotra, if not Meroitic Ethiopia as well, by 
the fourth century cE.'^ Their perspectives are also consistent with the 
contraction of the Roman Egyptian socio-commercial network after the 
third century. But they say nothing of value regarding India itself. 

Late antique ecclesiastical historians describe how missionaries from 
the Roman empire, emulating the early apostles, had evangelized various 
regions of “Indians.” But, however reliable their accounts may have been, 
all of them were in fact referring to phenomena that had putatively 
occurred in east Africa and Arabia. With these issues in mind, the next 
chapter illustrates how a Roman Egyptian socio-commercial network in 
fact transported Christianity to these regions, and explores how it never 
established Christianity in the Indian subcontinent. 


8° Bukharin, “Greeks on Socotra,” 493-549; Bowersock, Throne of Adulis, 63-91, Power, Red Sea, 
15-59; Haas, “Mountain Constantines,” 11-13; and Phillipson, “Aksoum et le nord,” 109-11 and 
Foundations, 91-106; Robin, “Arabia and Ethiopia,” 273-81; Richter, “Beginnings of Christianity”; 
and Dijkstra, “Religious Transformation of Nubia.” For evangelizing among the Nobatai during 
the reign of Justinian, see John of Ephesus, HE (ed. Brooks) 4.6. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Roman Egyptian Network, the Red Sea, 
and the Indian Ocean 


In 70 c£, a Red Sea merchant lingering in the commercial and transport 
hub of Coptos in Egypt raised a dedicatory inscription in Greek for Isis and 
Hera. The inscription, however brief, opens an illuminating window to 
the fascinating movements that facilitated the traffic of commodities, 
information, credit, and culture between the ancient Mediterranean and 
Indian Ocean worlds. As it states: 


For the sake of the emperor Caesar Vespasian Augustus and his house, to Isis 
and Hera, greatest goddesses. Hermeros, son of Athenion, Adenite 
(Adaneités), Red Sea merchant (Erythraios emporos), year 2, sixteenth day 
of the month Caesareus-Mesore.* 


Although lacking in certain explicit points of detail, several features of 
the inscription demonstrate that it was raised by a Roman Egyptian 
merchant who resided at a durable residential community at Aden, 
a port city on the southwest coast of Arabia. Altogether, Hermeros’ 
name and patronym, his use of Greek, his imprecation on behalf of the 
emperor, and his dating to the second year of the emperor’s reign reflect 
the activity ofa Roman imperial subject. As a resident of Aden, Hermeros 
was accordingly a Roman Egyptian who (or whose ancestors) had estab- 
lished a permanent residency at Aden but whose business activities 
prompted movement to Red Sea ports, the city of Coptos on the Nile 
River, and perhaps even Alexandria itself. His example therefore consti- 
tutes evidence for the presence of a residential community of Roman 
Egyptians at the port of Aden, even if it had suffered a brief period of 


first-century commercial decline.’ 


" Many parts of this chapter have been reproduced from Andrade, “Drops of Greek,” published in 
The Journal of Hellenic Studies. They are reprinted with permission by The Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies. 

* Bernand, Portes du désert, no. 6s. — * PME (ed. Casson) 26, in which Casson, Periplus, 158-60. 
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The oft-frequented commercial lines extending from Red Sea Egypt to 
India, in which Hermeros the Adaneités participated, had the potential to 
move Christianity to the Indian subcontinent. Their existence ostensibly 
validates the late antique Christian sources that narrate the movement of 
Christianity from Red Sea Egypt to “India.” For this reason, the activities 
and practices of merchants in the Red Sea merit scrutiny. Certainly, 
Roman Egyptian merchants could have transported Christianity to remote 
locations, but this does not mean that they actually did so. Roman Egyptian 
merchants in the Red Sea did not necessarily become Christians at an early 
date, and they therefore may not have begun to carry Christian culture to 
remote regions until late antiquity. Likewise, the movements and social 
relations of Roman Egyptian merchants were dynamic. They transformed 
and shifted over time, and they did not always maintain continual contact 
with the Indian subcontinent. It is therefore worth analyzing the dispositions 
of the Roman Egyptian socio-commercial network that extended into the 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean, and where it carried Christianity before 500 CE. 

The Roman Egyptian trade network into the Red Sea and Indian Ocean 
does not receive the same illumination as the commercial players docu- 
mented by the medieval Cairo Geniza. But it has nonetheless reaped the 
benefit of papyrus documents, archaeological work, and an accretion of 
recent scholarship. As such, this chapter does not aim to provide a com- 
prehensive account of Indo-Mediterranean trade, and it therefore does not 
treat the nature and volume of the material goods that merchants and their 
interconnected networks transported between the Indian Ocean and the 
Mediterranean. It also does not probe the maritime and terrestrial tech- 
nologies that facilitated it or the histories of all the ports, peoples, and 
empires that it brought into contact. It instead aims to address one 
significant issue: the social disposition of the commercial network of the 
Roman Egyptians that connected Alexandria, the Nilotic-Egyptian hinter- 
land, the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean. By doing so, this chapter will probe 
how and when this socio-commercial network transported Christianity from 
Alexandria and the Sinai peninsula to Nubian Ethiopia, Aksumite Ethiopia, 
and south Arabia. It also explains how this network did not transport 
Christianity to India or anchor it among its populations. 

But before proceeding, we should clarify a couple points of terminology. 
A recent study has framed references to Indo-Mediterranean “trade” as 
problematic and has invoked the variety of forms that material exchange 
could assume in the Indian Ocean and subcontinent. It even maintains 
that at least certain peoples of India arguably engaged largely in forms of 
exchange not determined by price values, like gift-giving and barter, or 
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material redistribution driven by social relations and hierarchies.^ By this 
logic, the demand for external Mediterranean commodities could have 
been low. Scholars may or may not agree with these arguments, but the 
study reminds us of the immense diversity that characterized the king- 
doms, economies, and identities of the various peoples that maintained 
contact with Roman traders. After all, in antiquity “India” and “Indian” 
were very broad Greek and Roman categories not indigenous to the 
subcontinent.’ But even so, I retain the terms “trade” and “India” for 
present purposes. These after all reflect the activity and regional percep- 
tions of the Roman Egyptian actors on which this chapter focuses. Finally, 
what “Roman Egyptian” means in the discussion to follow requires clar- 
ification. It must be stressed that “Roman Egyptian” does not constitute an 
ethnic or cultural category. It merely refers to the Egyptian regional origins 
of investors, merchants, and sailors that determined their network linkages 
with one another. What this chapter calls the “Roman Egyptian” network 
in fact included peoples of various ethnic, linguistic, and cultural persua- 
sions, including the Jews and Palmyrenes of Roman Egypt. It was a diverse 
and multilingual network, even if Greek was commonly used within it. 
Another issue is raised by this chapter’s focus on the agency and vantage 
point of Roman Egyptian sailors, merchants, and travelers. One can 
perhaps criticize such a framing on many grounds.^ The ancient Indian 
Ocean was an intricate web of connected social networks, each with its own 
regional and social anchorages. The Romans did not necessarily exercise 
primacy in motivating Indo-Mediterranean trade or even shaping the 
formation of Red Sea and Indian Ocean polities. The social networks of 
the Indian Ocean that intersected and interacted with the Roman Egyptian 
network were in many respects autonomous of it.” The material remains of 
Indian ports often treated as vectors of Indo-Mediterranean trade indicate 
that local and regional contacts were more intensive and vital. Only a sliver 
of the Indian Ocean's population had contact with Roman sailors and 
merchants or even their commodities that circulated. If this chapter focuses 
on the agency of a Roman Egyptian network, it is largely due to the nature 
of the textual sources, the specific expertise of the author, and above all the 


* Gurukkal, Rethinking Classical Indo-Roman Trade. My thinking has also been shaped by personal 
conversations with Jeremy Simmons and others on these issues. 

> Anuja, "British Museum,” 259. I have benefited from discussing this with Jeremy Simmons. 

s Darley, Indo-Byzantine Exchange; and Gurukkal, Rethinking Classical Indo-Roman Trade inform my 
considerations in the following paragraph. 

7 For example, see now Beaujard, Mondes; and the articles of Mathew, Imperial Rome; and Boussac, 
Salles, and Yon, Ports, with the works cited in the previous footnote. 
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fact that Christianity originated in the Roman Levant and Mediterranean. 
Barring the remote possibility that Indians or other Indian Ocean peoples 
adopted Christianity in Egypt or an intermediate location and then carried 
it to India before c. 500 ce (for which there is no credible evidence), the 
most obvious carriers of Christian culture from Roman Egypt or the Red 
Sea would be Roman Egyptians. For these reasons, this chapter will analyze 
where and with whom Roman Egyptians maintained direct contact and 
when they first became carriers of Christian culture in sufficient numbers 
to lay roots for it overseas. But it deems the Roman Egyptian network to be 
one of many vibrant and dynamic threads of a socially diverse, multi- 
lingual, and connected Indian Ocean in which local and regional cultures 
and structures were enduring. 


Outline of the Roman Egyptian Network 


At the peak of Indo-Mediterranean commerce (first to third centuries 
cE), Roman Egyptians usually used a trade route that extended from 
Alexandria. One could sail up the Nile (which was navigable to the first 
cataract), transfer goods at Coptos or another transit point, and ship them 
overland to the Red Sea. From Berenike or Myos Hormos, merchants and 
sailors navigated the Red Sea and its ports. Moving east along south Arabia 
and the island of Socotra, they caught the monsoon winds during the late 
summer to north or south India, where they could navigate the Indian 
coast. They sailed west on the monsoon winds around January and made 
their return trip to the ports of Red Sea Egypt. From them commodities 
were transported to the Nile and shipped downriver to Alexandria. (Map 2) 

A substantial portion of the cargo that the Roman Egyptian merchants 
acquired from Red Sea and Indian Ocean regions was eventually distrib- 
uted to markets of the Mediterranean or the Egyptian hinterland. But most 
of it entered or passed through Alexandria, which constituted a vast market 
for consumption and a key hub of distribution for the goods that traveled 
elsewhere. In fact, since a round trip between Alexandria and India could 
occur within a year, while one between Italy and India could not, 
Alexandria was the central hub for merchants and investors whose com- 
modities would eventually be transferred to Puteoli, Ostia, and Rome.’ 
Such elements of long-distance trade should not prompt one to overlook 
the dense ties of local and regional connectivity that commerce prompted. 


* The commercial route has been widely discussed in scholarship. See the references in n. 14-18 and 22. 


? Cobb, "Exchange of Goods," esp. 107. 
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While the modalities of long-distance transit trade attract notice, the 
bulk of trade in Roman Egypt, as in most ancient societies, involved the 
trafficking and distribution of locally or regionally produced items for 
local, regional, or interregional markets.^ Such was the tendency even 
among late antique Sogdians, the various commercial populations of the 
“Silk Road,” and Jews of medieval North Africa." Due to the primarily 
local and regional dimensions of trade, many Roman Egyptian merchants 
with aspirations of trading outside Egypt still oriented their activity on 
a primary commercial hub, like Alexandria, and the goods that could be 
produced or refined in the Egyptian hinterland. Their direct contacts 
outside the province extended to Rome, other sites of the Mediterranean, 
the Levant, or the Red Sea." 

Nonetheless, certain Roman Egyptian traders were more focused on 
acquiring, transporting, and distributing long-distance transit products 
originating from far eastern lands for Mediterranean markets. These 
merchants were embedded in a long-distance network that consisted in 
part of residential communities of Roman Egyptians (including Jews and 
expatriate Palmyrenes) living in the Red and Arabian Seas. Their inter- 
crossed links and social relations facilitated the circulation of information, 
credit, cargo, bodies, and culture to and from the network’s hub at 
Alexandria. They also generated trust among its members that their con- 
tacts would discharge reciprocal obligations despite the separation of 
distance. As anchor points, residential settlements enabled both people 
and culture to become established firmly in new localities, and as routing 
stations, they channeled the movement of information, commodities, 
credit, resources, and reciprocal obligations to and from the primary 
nodes.” But due in part to the activity of itinerant players who moved 
among the network's residential communities, the Roman Egyptian net- 
work was very much a "circulation society" that remained firmly connected 


1° Alston, "Trade and the City,” 168—202, esp. 169-71, 182-86, and 192-98. Adams, Land Transport in 
Roman Egypt, 220-82; Gibbs, “Manufacture, Trade, and the Economy." For shifts in the tax 
structure, land tenure, and agricultural production from the Ptolemies to the Romans, see 
Monson, From the Ptolemies to the Romans. 

" On the local and regional trade of Sogdians, which intersected with the transcontinental network 
that Sogdians formed for transit trade, see de la Vaissière, Sogdian Traders, esp. 165-67 and 186—90, 
with Hansen, Silk Road, 138-39, 196, and 235-42. On medieval Jews in a similar light, see Goldberg, 
Trade and Institutions," 211-46, esp. 214-15, with “Choosing and Enforcing Business." 

7 Noy, Foreigners at Rome, 245-51 and 298—300 (Rome); and Terpstra, Trading Communities, 120-123 
(Egyptians and other foreigners at Ostia). 

? Here I borrow the language of Aslanian, From the Indian Ocean, 15-16. 
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to its central hub (Alexandria).'* For many centuries, it extended directly to 
India. 

The empirical basis for reconstructing the Roman Egyptian socio- 
commercial network will be analyzed in this chapter, but for present 
purposes its basic dispositions can be outlined here. Environmental factors 
in Roman Egypt ensured that the bulk of transit commodities that arrived 
at Red Sea ports would be transported overland to the Nile, shipped along 
the river to Alexandria, and then undergo further distribution. Even 
if a canal meaningfully connected the Mediterranean to the Red Sea via 
Clysma, the unfavorable winds ofthe north Red Sea ensured that returning 
ships would dock farther south, at Berenike or Myos Hormos. The road to 
Coptos and the Nile would in turn be the primary conduits for the return 
trip.” Inscribed ostraka fragments demonstrate that a certain Nicanor 
maintained a thriving transport business for goods moving between 
Coptos and Myos Hormos and Berenike during the first century cr." 
Commodities could also be shipped overland to the Nile farther south 
by roads; el-Kanais was a key transit point and watering station in that 
regard.” Similarly, export goods exited Egypt through these same ports, or 
they could be shipped from the Sinai peninsula harbors of Clysma or 
even Aila. But Alexandria was the primary place through which these 
goods traveled or through the activity of whose commercial investors 
such commodities were moved to the Red Sea. For this reason, merchants 
and investors there were the hub for the socio-commercial network 
involved in Red Sea and Indian Ocean transit trade, with Coptos on the 
Nile being a key transit point. While the diverse links of the Roman 
Egyptian network extended to various parts of the Mediterranean, Red 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean, they all converged at Alexandria. 

But the Roman Egyptian network had mobile and expatriate elements too. 
Consisting of Roman Egyptian merchants (including Jews and Palmyrenes) 


Seland, “Networks and Social Cohesion,” 375-81, and “Persian Gulf or Red Sea?" informs my 
analysis. See Aslanian, From the Indian Ocean, 15-16, for "circulation society.” 

Sidebotham, Berenike, 179-82, and “Roman Ports” 132-39; Young, Rome’ Eastern Trade, 75-78; and 
Aubert, “Trajan’s Canal” discuss the canal. It could only be used during the Nile’s inundation 
(September to December/January), which contrasted with the conventional July departure for India, 
even if Arabia and east Africa were accessible. For textual references, see Ptolemy, Geog. (Stiickelberger 
and Graphoff) 4.5; and Pliny, NH (ed. Jahn and Mayhoff) 6.33. Noticeably, Lucian, Alex. (ed. Macleod) 
44 suggests that one could travel up the Nile to Clysma and then sail from there to India. 

The business of a certain Nicanor, son of Panis is best attested in this regard. Fuks, “Notes on the 
Archives of Nicanor,” 207-16. The ostraka that provide documentation are O. Petr. 220-305. 
McLaughlin, Roman Empire, 80-81 discusses them. 

Sidebotham, Berenike, 126-76 and 212-20; and McLaughlin, Roman Empire, 79-86, treat such 
overland travel. 
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who traveled vast distances within the geographic span between the central 
hub of Alexandria, the Egyptian hinterland, the Red Sea basin, and even 
India, these also integrated residential communities that had formed within 
Red Sea and Arabian Sea ports in order to facilitate the movement of 
products, information, and people. Due to such long-distance networking 
and movement, merchants were able to arrange the seaborne transportation 
of goods from Indian Ocean sites to Red Sea harbors, their overland trek to 
Coptos, their river-ferried journey along the Nile, their arrival in Alexandria, 
and perhaps their distribution farther afield in the Mediterranean." 
The anchor points that such merchants established in overseas ports also 
facilitated the movement of information, credit, bodies, commodities, and 
culture throughout a socio-commercial network (or circulation society) 
involving various dispersed overseas residential communities with links to 
one another. All such nodes were ultimately linked to the primary hub of 
Alexandria.” 

Certainly, once Christianity had penetrated the Roman Egyptian circula- 
tion society that effectively connected the Mediterranean basin to the Red 
Sea and Indian Ocean worlds, it was quickly transported to Red Sea and 
Arabian Sea locations by the bodies of its traders. These bodies then 
transferred Christian culture to the bodies of contacts embedded in other 
socio-commercial networks, like those of Aksumite Ethiopians and south 
Arabians. But in order to evaluate when and how this process occurred, 
certain other factors require exploration. One is the issue of when exactly the 
itinerant merchants and residential communities of the Roman Egyptian 
network had become Christian in sufficient numbers to embed Christianity 
in new locations. Another is whether this network established actual resi- 
dential communities in ports of the Indian subcontinent. Finally, a key 
problem is whether the network continuously extended to India directly or 
actually terminated at the threshold of the Red and Arabian Seas. At this 
chapter argues, Christianity had not yet penetrated this network during the 
period of its fullest extent to the Indian coast, between the first century BCE 
and the late third century ce. By the time that it did (during the mid-fourth 
century CE), it terminated in the ports and immediate hinterlands of 
Aksumite Ethiopia, south Arabia, and Socotra, where it transported and 
rooted Christianity in new bodies and socio-commercial networks. But the 


18 See Sidebotham, Berenike, 195-220, generally regarding ship sizes, transports costs, cargo costs, and 
funding. 

? The Roman Egyptian network in this way shares many features with the early modern Julfa 
Armenian network. Aslanian, From the Indian Ocean, 14-16 and 86—165 (for empirical grounding 
among Julfa Armenian merchants). 
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Roman Egyptian circulation society no longer extended to India directly, 
and it therefore did not carry Christianity there. 


Indo-Mediterranean Trade and Its Evidence 


During the first through third centuries cz, Romans sailing from the Red 
Sea were certainly in direct contact with merchants and residents from 
various empires and realms of India. Along with the Kushans of north 
India, these included the territories of the Saka Kshatrapas located on the 
west coast of India roughly between the Indus River region and the Gulf of 
Barygaza; the Satavahana realm of the central Deccan plateau; the Chera, 
Chola, and Pandya realms of south India; and the Anuradhapura and other 
principalities of Sri Lanka.” Roman Egyptians also frequented ports in 
the south Arabian kingdoms of Saba, Himyar, and Hadramawt." Due to 
archaeological illumination and scholarly attention, increased knowledge 
of the transit trade between the Mediterranean and these various Indian 
and Arabian kingdoms has emerged in recent years. A spate of excavations 
in Red Sea, Arabian Sea, and Indian ports has in fact yielded ample finds 
that illuminate the ebb and flow of trans-imperial commerce.** These 
materials in many respects cohere with the testimony of literary sources 
for the Roman imperial period, especially Strabo’s Geography, the anon- 
ymous Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, and Pliny’s Natural History, as well as 
the testimony of Dio of Prusa and Martial regarding Indians and Bactrians 


^? For discussion and analysis, see McLaughlin, Rome and the Distant East, 42-57, and Roman Empire, 
113-206; Sidebotham, "Red Sea and Indian Ocean,” 1056-59; Thapar, Early India, 217-34. 
Sidebotham, “Red Sea and Indian Ocean,” 1046-48; McLaughlin, Roman Empire, 128-49. 

The bibliography and archaeological evidence for such movement of objects, especially coins, 
ceramic vessels, and botanical materials (particularly for the port of Berenike) is increasingly vast. 
Some examples are Tomber, “Rome and Mesopotamia," /ndo-Roman Trade, "Beyond Western 
India," and "From the Roman Red Sea to Beyond"; Selvakumar, Shajan, and Tomber, 
"Archaeological Investigations,” 29-41; Sidebotham, Berenike, esp. 175-94 and 203-58, "Red Sea 
and Indian Ocean," and "Roman Ports"; Peacock and Blue, Myos Hormos-Quseir al-Quadim; Sedov 
and Salles, “Place of Qani’”; Salles and Sedov, Qéni’; Decker, “Settlement and Trade”; Suresh, 
Symbols of Trade and Arikamedu; Beaujard, Mondes, 1.354-91; Ray, “Inscribed Pots, Emerging 
Identities,” 113-44; Schiettecatte, “L’Arabie du Sud,” 237-73; Power, Red Sea, 12-59; Seland, Ports 
and Political Power; Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in Syria, 306-344 (for Hellenistic Red Sea 
settlements); Seland, “Archaeology of Trade” and Ports and Political Power; Mairs, “Glassware 
from Roman Egypt"; Cobb, “Exchange of Goods” and “Balancing the Trade"; Bellina and Glover, 
“Archaeology of Early Contact” (from a southeast Asian perspective); de Romanis and Maiuro, 
Across the Ocean; Mathew, Imperial Rome; Boussac, Salles, and Yon, Autour and Ports (which 
contains numerous articles on the Godavaya shipwreck); Gurukkal, Rethinking Classical Indo- 
Roman Trade; Seland, “Periplus of the Erythraean Sea”; Darley, Indo-Byzantine Exchange; 
Tchernia, Romans and Trade, 39-50 and 229-47. The list is not comprehensive, and other works 
are cited as appropriate. 
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at Alexandria and Rome.” They also coincide with the famous “Muziris 
papyrus,” a second-century document that sheds light on how the cargo of 
a ship was transported between the Red Sea and Alexandria.** 

As inscriptions and papyri from Roman Egypt show, Romans traveled 
to India. A certain Gaius Numidius Eros even carved a Latin inscription 
at a grotto on the road between Berenike and Coptos in 2 BCE, and in it he 
claimed that he had returned from India. A document listing tax exemptions 
places a Roman Egyptian in India in 72/73 CE, and at some point in the late 
Ptolemaic or early Roman imperial period, a figure named Sophon claimed 
in an inscription between Berenike and Edfu that he was an Jndos. In this 
instance, /ndos could refer to his regional background, his occupational status 
as a driver of elephants, or his status as a Greek-speaking Roman Egyptian 
residing in India.” Whatever this inscription’s significance may be, Pliny 
notably describes an imperial freedman of a certain Annius Plocamus who 
traveled to Sri Lanka, and this name corresponds with that of a figure whose 
slave left rock-cut graffiti in Greek and Latin on the road between Coptos and 
Berenike, precisely where the Gaius Numidius Eros, mentioned above, cut 
his graffito.” The link between these different attestations for a figure or 
figures named Annius Plocamus is yet unclear, but they certainly document 
direct contact with India. In this vein, it is worth noting that studies 
focusing on the ancient ports of the Bay of Bengal sometimes report that 
a Greek inscription made by a sailor on a terracotta plaque was found near 


N 


? Strabo (ed. Radt) 2.3.4—5 and 2.5.12; Bukharin, “Greeks on Socotra,” s1o—11. Strabo claims that he 
witnessed 120 ships departing from Myos Hormos when Gallus was governor (29-26 BCE), and he 
indicates that a certain Eudoxus also tried to circumnavigate Africa to reach India; he did not 
succeed despite the success that Herodotus (4.4) reports regarding Phoenicians employed by the 
Persian monarchy. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (PME), probably composed in the late first 
century CE (see pp. 117-18, n. 98), provides an itinerary for sailors of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean 
involved in trade between Roman Egypt and India. Pliny, NH (ed. Jahn and Mayhoff) 6 (esp. 
104—106) treats Roman trade with India and Sri Lanka. Dio Chry. (ed. de Arnim) 32.40 and 32.43, 
with perhaps 72.3; and Martial (ed. Shackleton-Bailey) 7.30. McLaughlin, Roman Empire, 106-7, 
provides key discussion. For Ptolemaic contact with India, see Habicht, “Eudoxus of Cyzicus.” 

P. Vindob G 40822=SB XVIII 13167. Thür, “Hypotheken-Urkunde,” 229-45; Casson, “New 
Light,” 195-206; Rathbone, “‘Muziris’ Papyrus,” 39-50; Seland, “Ports, Ptolemy,” 77-78; 
Sidebotham, Berenike, 217-19; Morelli, “Dal Mar Rosso”; and de Romanis, “Playing Sudoku” 
and “Comparative Perspectives,” with bibliography, discuss the famous “Muziris papyrus,” which 
documents the movement of objects from Muziris to Alexandria via a Red Sea port. 

Meredith, “Inscriptions,” 281-87-Bernand, Portes du Désert, no. 64; P. Lond. 2.260, col. 3, line 42; 
Bernand, Paneion, no. 38. Sidebotham, Roman Economic Policy, 101; Strauch, “Socotra and the 
‘Indian Connection’,” 371-72; Parker, Making of Roman India, 74 and 81-82. 

Pliny, NH (ed. Jahn and Mayhoff) 6.84; Meredith, “Two Inscriptions.” 

De Romanis, *Romanukharattha and Taprobane,” 167-71 (esp. 167—71 and 188); Tchernia, Romans 
and Trade, 43-44 and 46. 
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Tamluk. But its location is now unknown, and its reading has not been 
verified by epigraphers.”® 

The excavations at Arikamedu, located not far from the sacred site of 
Thomas’ tomb at Mylapore, have revealed that the site was a key empor- 
ium during the first century cE, and Roman ceramic remains have surfaced 
there.” Roman coins certainly circulated in India and had a material and 
cultural impact on coins of the subcontinent.*° Excavations at south Indian 
sites like Pattanam (probably ancient Muziris), among many others, have 
yielded Roman ceramic finds.” So far, inscribed pottery and graffiti found 
at Berenike have contained a dozen different languages; Ethiopic, south 
Arabian, Tamil, Sanskrit and the various languages normally written in 
Roman Egypt and the eastern Roman empire (Greek, Aramaic, Syriac, 
Hebrew, and Latin) are represented.** Similar forms of writing, including 
Prakrit and Tamil, have been found at Myos Hormos.” These inscriptions 
suggest a multiethnic presence at Egyptian Red Sea ports if one accepts that 
the vessels had been inscribed at the location where their fragments were 
found. A papyrus from Oxyrhynchus containing part of a burlesque of the 
Euripidean play Iphigenia in Tauris known as the “Charition mime" is set 
in India, and scholars have debated whether the Indian characters speak 
gibberish or actual Indian languages. If involving coherent spoken lines 
in a south Asian tongue, it is possible that the performance of the play 
included Indian actors or reflects authors or actors who were conversant 
in such languages.** Roman novels and poetry represent Indians (with 


28 Ghosh, “Museums and Exhibitions,” 59-64; Chakrabarti, Archaeological Geography, 150-51, and 
“Relating History,” 10-11; Tripati, Patnaik, and Pradhan, “Maritime Trade Contacts,” 227. 
The inscription was reportedly found at the port site of Tildah, brought to the Asutosh museum 
of Calcutta, and translated by a Christian priest, who deemed it a religious dedication for the East 
Wind and the Dawn. I thank Roberta Tomber for providing helpful correspondence on this matter. 
Tomber, /ndo-Roman Trade, 133-37; Begley et al., Ancient Port of Arikamedu; Gurukkal, Rethinking 
Classical Indo-Roman Trade, 32-33; Suresh, Arikamedu, 39-62. 

?? Turner, Roman Coins; de Romanis, "Aurei"; Falk, “Indian Gold,” 106—113; Cobb, “Balancing the 
Trade,” 187-93; Suresh, Symbols of Trade, 26-88; Gurukkal, Rethinking Classical Indo-Roman Trade, 
47-52; Darley, Indo-Byzantine Exchange, including Appendix 6. 

For excavations, see n. 42 and 89 for Cherian's publications; Selvakumar, Shajan, and Tomber, 
"Archaeological Investigations.” Suresh, Symbols of Trade, 89-122; and Tomber, Indo-Roman Trade 
account for the evidence available at the time of publication. Also see Gurukkal, Rethinking Classical 
Indo-Roman Trade, 29-32. 

Thomas, “Port Communities,” 172; and Sidebotham, “Reflections of Ethnicity,” 105-115, and 
"Roman Ports,” 157-58, with n. ros. Many documents can be found in Bagnall, Helms, 
Verhoogt, et al., Documents from Berenike. 

Salomon, “Epigraphic Remains,” with Sidebotham, “Roman Ports,” 147, n. 73; and Tomber et al., 
“Pots with Writing.” Mahadevan, Early Tamil Epigraphy, 49-50, includes most Tamil inscriptions 
from Roman Egypt and elsewhere in the Roman world. 

For in-depth discussion of the papyrus (P. Oxy. 413) and mime, see now Hall, Adventures, 111-35 (esp. 
130-35). 
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uncertain reliability) as merchants living in Egypt or slaves throughout 
the Roman Mediterranean; Indian plays sometimes make references to 
or provide stage directions for Yavana (“Greek” or “foreigner”) slave 
characters too.” Along with Tamil inscriptions on pottery fragments, 
material evidence for differences of consumption, diet, and technology 
suggest that various quarters of Myos Hormos and Berenike held foreign 
residential communities.?^ The presence of Indian tableware at Berenike, 
a ceramic arguably not intended for circulation, would seem to support 
that Indians resided at Red Sea ports.’” 

Much of the existing evidence can be ambiguous in its significance. 
Inscribed ceramic fragments and the presence of different material prac- 
tices in circumscribed locations do not conclusively reflect ethnicity or 
illuminate different ethnic communities at ports. Similarly, objects pro- 
duced for circulation, such as coins, transport pottery, and commodities, 
could have traveled well beyond the actual movements of their initial 
carriers. For this reason, it is significant that rock-carved graffiti demon- 
strate that Indians navigated common sacred space with Roman Egyptians, 
south Arabians, Aksumite Ethiopians, and Palmyrenes in a sacred grotto 
on the island of Socotra.** One of the visitors to the island may have been 
from the Kushan empire.” Clearly, travelers of diverse origins were in 
contact on the island. The activity of Indian traders from Barygaza, a well- 
known emporium for Roman sailors, is especially well attested on the 
island.*° Palmyrene traders were certainly on the move in Roman Red 
Sea Egypt, south Arabia, the island of Socotra, north India, and the Persian 


3 


For example, Horace, Serm. (ed. Shackleton-Bailey) 2.8.14 (slave named Hydaspes); Martial (ed. 
Shackleton-Bailey) 7.30; Tibullus (ed. Luck) 2.3.58; Juvenal (ed. Willis) 6.585, but the key word may 
be read “inde” not Indus (ed. Labriolle and Villeneuve); Philostratus, VS (ed. Kayser) 552—53; 
Kalidasa, Vikramorvasiyam, Act 5, and Sakuntala, Acts 2 and 6 in Vol. 1 of Devadhar, Works. 
McLaughlin, Roman Empire, 107-8 and 166, provides key discussion for Indians and other eastern or 
African peoples. 

Thomas, “Port Communities," discusses, with Sidebotham, “Reflections of Ethnicity,” 105-115. 
Sidebotham, Berenike, 231, and “Roman Ports,” 159-60. I thank Steven Sidebotham for also 
discussing this matter with me. 

These are now compiled in Strauch, Foreign Sailors on Socotra, with valuable commentary by 
scholars from diverse fields. See Strauch et al., “Catalogue.” 

A short graffito containing a Bactrian personal name in both Greek and Brahmi script has been 
found on the island of Socotra (in the cave Hoq). Strauch et al., “Catalogue,” 202—203 (16.8) is the 
Greek and Bactrian (Brahmi) inscription of Humiyaka, who bears a distinctly Iranian name. This is 
presumably the same figure who also made an inscription (14:13, 179-80 in a similar hand) in Middle 
Indic (Brahmi) and who is identified by the Sanskrit inscription (in a different hand) made by the 
“son of the captain Humiyaka” in the same cave (180-81, 14:15). See Strauch, “Indian 
Participants,” 349. 

4° The cities of Barygaza (Bharukaccha) and Astakpra (Hastakavapra) are particularly well represented 
by Indian merchants on Socotra. Strauch, “Indian Participants,” 344-45. 
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Gulf, although it is not clear how routine their direct travel between the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf was.^' It nonetheless remains uncertain whether 
or to what extent Roman settlers established residential communities in 
Indian ports, and the volume of movement between the Red Sea and south 
Asia is very difficult to calculate.** Many Roman Egyptian sailors may have 
had terminal points in south Arabia, a central location for frankincense 
and myrrh and a transit center for goods coming from India.” Some recent 
scholarship has asserted that market- or price-based "trade," as opposed to 
other forms of exchange structured by prevailing social relations, did not 
play a significant role in some Indian economies and that peoples of 
the subcontinent thus did not establish stable commercial networks 
that extended to Roman Egypt.^* But Indian sailors certainly frequented 
Socotra, which Arabian, Ethiopian, and Roman Egyptians visited too.” 
We have already noted how they can arguably be placed at Berenike on the 
basis of ceramic tableware found there.^^ But altogether the connectivity 
of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean worlds is certain, and Roman sailors 
apparently sometimes even penetrated the Bay of Bengal and beyond.*” 
Unfortunately, many Indian sources, like the north Indian Arthashastra 
or the later copper and stone inscriptions of the south Indian Pallavas, 
make no specific mention of sailors from the Roman empire.** The guilds 


€ Gorea, “Palmyrene Tablette" and “Sea and Inland Trade.” 

** The Peutinger map places a temple of Augustus at Muziris, which can be identified with Pattanam, 
where excavations have produced Roman coins and ceramics. But the significance of the map is 
unclear. Gurukkal and Whittaker, "In Search of Muziris,” 334-50; Young, Romes Eastern Trade, 
30-31; Fauconnier, “Graeco-Roman Merchants,” 92—93. For Pattanam as Muziris, see Selvakumar, 
Shajan, and Tomber, "Archaeological Investigations,” 29-41; Cherian, Pattanam Excavations, Interim 
Report, and Unearthing Pattanam; and Tomber, "Roman Pottery." Parker, Making of Roman India, 
246, discusses the temple and map, and he also sees such a representation of India as part of the 
Romans’ mental map of empire, even if the Roman empire did not enact political and military control 
and administration. Similarly, Talbert, Romes World, 122 and 142-47. An objection to the premise that 
the Romans established a temple to Augustus at Muziris based on the Peutinger map was raised as early 
as Ray, Winds of Change, 66. Fauconnier, “Graeco-Roman Merchants," 90-92, discusses other 
interpretations that need not be treated here. Seland, “Ports, Ptolemy,” 78, treats the map as 
inconclusive. For volume, Cobb, “Balancing the Trade,” provides recent treatment. 

Peacock and Williams, “Introduction,” 1-3; and Peacock, Williams, and James, “Basalt as Ships’ 
Ballast,” 28-70, esp. 28 and 59-63. Selvakumar, Shajan, and Tomber, “Archaeological 
Investigations,” esp. 34-35. Shipwrecks discovered in the northern Red Sea unfortunately do not 
clarify ultimate destinations. Blue, Hill, and Thomas, “New Light,” 91-100. 

Gurukkal, Rethinking Classical Indo-Roman Trade, 200-48 (esp. 248). 

Strauch, Foreign Sailors on Socotra. 46 Sidebotham, Berenike, 231. See n. 37. 

Ptolemy's source, Marinos, was citing a certain figure named Alexander, who was presumably 
connected to Indian Ocean commerce. Ptolemy, Geog. (ed. Stückelberger and GraBhoff) 1.14 
(Alexander), 7.1 (India, west of Ganges), 7.2, (India east of the Ganges), 7.3 (eastern lands). 
McLaughlin, Rome and the Distant East, 57-59: east of India. 

Mahalingam, Inscriptions, Francis, Discours, Sastri, History of South India, 101-13. For the 
Arthashastra, a guide to statesmanship that outlines modes of tariff collection that could have 
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of merchants and artisans and religious communities attested for later 
periods (the anjuvannam, manigrammam, nanadesis, and ayyavole) do not 
have strong documentation in the period under present discussion.*? But 
possible exceptions are notable. Intriguingly, Tamil poems describe how 
Yavanas, a word for Greeks or foreigners in south Asian languages, fre- 
quented the ports of south India, especially Muziris, to which they brought 
wine and gold, and from which they transported pepper. Yavanas are also 
recorded as being residents of south India, where they worked as mercen- 
aries or guards and sometimes manned ships with the swan-neck sterns that 
graced Mediterranean vessels.” It is unclear whether these Yavanas were 
always Roman Egyptians or simply “foreigners.” According to the conven- 
tional dating, references to Yavanas who trade appear in the earlier poems, 
but the material depicting them as residential settlers and mercenaries 
tends to be later. It should however be noted that at least one scholar 
controversially dates the poems to the early medieval period of south India; 
this would undermine their value for early periods of Indo-Mediterranean 
trade." The literary nature of the poems also raises issues for their 


reliability.^* 


been relevant to Roman sailors and merchants at Barbarikon and inland Minnagar, see McLaughlin, 
Roman Empire, 151-55. 

Sastri, History of South India, 164 and 200; Singh, History, 602; Wink, Al-Hind, 71 and 101; 
Malekandathil, Maritime India, 41; Narayanan, Perumals of Kerala, 277-84. For exchange and 
Indian economies before medieval times, see now Gurukkal, Rethinking Classical Indo-Roman 
Trade, esp. 200-91. 

5° See Zvelebil, “Yavanas,” 401-9, who quotes significant passages and discusses the problems. Also, 

Seland, “Ports, Ptolemy,” 71-72; Beaujard, Mondes, 1.370-71; Fauconnier, “Graeco-Roman 

Merchants,” 95-97; Tomber, [ndo-Roman Trade, 26-29, provides summary of the Tamil literature, 

including the Sangam poems, the post-Sangam Tamil epics, and bibliography; McLaughlin, Rome 

and the Distant East, 53-57, and Roman Empire, 98, 172-73, 182-83, and 200-1, cites many passages of 

Tamil literature that refer to Yavanas; Gurukkal, Rethinking Classical Indo-Roman Trade, 82-90, also 

discusses and comments on often overlooked weaknesses of the poems. Some frequently cited 

passages are: Akananuru 149.711 (Yavanas come to Muziris with gold, return with pepper), from de 

Romanis, "Rome and the Notia,” 98 and 107-8; Purananuru 56.18—21 (wine of the Yavanas) and 343. 

1-10 (pepper purchases), from Hart and Heifetz, Four Hundred Songs, 43 and 195-96; Patirruppattu 

2.4-10 (attacks against Yavanas); from Zvelebil, “Yavanas,” 404; Perumpanarruppatai 316—18 

(Yavanas and swan-neck sterns), from Zvelebil, "Yavanas," 405; Silappatikaram 5.9—12. (abodes of 

Yavanas) and 14.66—67 (Yavanas as guards or mercenaries); Mullaippattu 59-62 (Yavanas as guards 

or mercenaries), from de Romanis, “Rome and the Notia,” 104—5, 116—17, and 151. For additional 

references to Yavanas as artisans, see Zvelebil, “Yavanas,” 406-407 and McLaughlin, Roman Empire, 

182-85. The first four poems cited date probably to 150 CE or somewhat later. Silappatikaram most 

probably dates to the fifth century while integrating earlier material. Mullaippattu was composed 

c. 230 cE. Zvelebil, Tamil Literature, 78-115 (esp. 78-79, 107, and 110-15); and Hart, Poems 7-12 

represent standard dating. 

Tieken, Kavya in South India and “Old Tamil Cankam Literature.” This view is criticized by Hart, 

"Review" and often dismissed (as in Selby, Tamil Love Poetry, 3-4). But see Darley, Indo-Byzantine 

Exchange, 352-59. Shulman, Tamil, 66-106 (esp. 82 and 105) stakes out a middle position. 

* Darley, "Self, Other, and Use,” 66-67, with n. 22. 
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Similarly, some Buddhists who made dedicatory inscriptions in Sanskrit 
or Prakrit (in Brahmi script) at monasteries in the western Ghats called 
themselves Yavanas or Yonakas during the first and second centuries 
CE (and perhaps earlier).? While sometimes believed to be traders from 
Roman Egypt, these could have been residents of areas near the Gulf of 
Barygaza who had links to the Greek Yavanas who had settled north 
India.* They in fact noticeably used forms of self-ascription similar to 
that (Yoza) attested on the famous pillar that a certain Heliodoros, an 
ambassador from Taxila, raised at the court site of an Indian king near 
Besnagar in the late second century BCE.” In other words, such Buddhists 
were perhaps linked in some way to prior Greek residents of north India, 
but they or their ancestors had settled near the Gulf of Barygaza and the 
western Ghats, where they were living in the first and second centuries CE. 

Certain factors support this interpretation. First, the overall absence of 
Greek or Roman cultural idioms in the inscriptions suggests that the 
Buddhists who made them belonged to populations that had participated 
in the cultural mainstream of north or west India for centuries. Elsewhere, 
Roman travelers, settlers, or soldiers maintained some connection to 
Greek, Latin, or other languages of the Roman empire, even if outside 
it.°° The Yavanas living near the Gulf of Barygaza and the western Ghats, 
by contrast, bear hardly any traces of Mediterranean culture, and their 
assimilation into the cultural mainstreams of west India suggest that their 
ancestors had been in the subcontinent for numerous generations, if not 
centuries. Second, the Gulf of Barygaza was situated on arteries that were 
connected to the major thoroughfares that linked north and south India 
and especially facilitated the movement and networking of Buddhists from 


9 Lerner, “Greek Indians of Western India" for texts and analysis. For dating, see Shinde, “Early 
Historic Junnar"; Shinde et al., “Junnar”; and Ray, "King and Monastery.” 
54 Lerner, "Greek Indians of Western India,” posits links with Greek Yavanas of north India. 
McLaughlin, Rome and the Distant East, 46-59, and Roman Empire, 170-71; Fauconnier, “Graeco- 
Roman Merchants,” 97-101; Thapar, “Early Mediterranean Contacts,” esp. 34-35, and Early India, 
241-43, and 260-67; Neelis, Early Buddhist Transmission, 106-7 and 205-17; Ghosh, 
“Understanding Transitions,” 291; Gurukkal, Rethinking Classical Indo-Roman Trade, 39-42, pro- 
vide varied viewpoints on the term or note its relative instability. 
Salomon, Indian Epigraphy, 265-66; IGSK 65.409; and Mairs, Hellenistic Far East, 117-33 (119 for 
text). The term “Yona” appears for Greeks in the Prakrit texts of Asoka’s edicts. Schneider, Grossen 
Felsen-Edikte Asokas, 25, 39, 76-77, and 104-7, 118-19 (2A, 5J, 13Q-R). 
For Roman Greek inscriptions on Socotra and in south Arabia, see Bukharin, “Greek Inscriptions at 
Hoq” and “Greeks on Socotra,” 531-37. For Latin inscriptions of south Arabia (esp. the Farasan 
Islands), see Phillips, Villeneuve, and Fahey, “A Latin Inscription from South Arabia”; Villeneuve, 
"Farasan Inscriptions"; Speidel, “Ausserhalb des Reiches?”; and Nappo, “Roman Policy,” 65-68. 
Other Greek and Greek-Latin inscriptions of south Arabia are [GSK 65.435—438; and Marek, 
“Roman Period Inscription.” 
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north India.” Yavanas living near the Gulf of Barygaza and the western 
Ghats thus could have called themselves by a name that Greek Yavanas of 
north India had previously put in circulation, even if they did not think of 
themselves as Greeks in a meaningful sense at all. It is even possible that 
Buddhist networks helped shape the movement of Yavana settlers from 
north India to places farther south. Indeed, in one inscription (at Nasik, 
Cave 17), a Buddhist describes his father as a Yonaka and a “northerner” 
from “Datamitiyaka.” The location of “Datamitiyaka” is uncertain, but 
this figure clearly had roots in north India. 

In other words, the Yavanas or Yonakas near the Gulf of Barygaza and 
the western Ghats during the first and second centuries ce, if anything, had 
inherited their name from Greek settlers of north India. For this reason, it 
should be borne in mind that in many instances Sanskrit/Prakrit inscrip- 
tions and Tamil poems could be making references to such Yavanas, not 
necessarily Roman Egyptian traders. Unfortunately, the poems are not 
always descriptive of the origins of Yavanas. One Tamil poem apparently 
refers to how a Chera king engaged in military exploits in the land of the 
Yavanas, which is described as both mountainous and fertile. Some have 
seen this as a reference to the Hindu Kush and Kushan kingdom.” These 
Yavanas are also described in the passage as being of barbarian speech, but 
for Tamil authors, this could refer to speakers of Sanskrit/Prakrit. 

It is also worth noting that the Yavanas near the Gulf of Barygaza were 
not the only people in the area to bear an ethnic label previously used by 
settlers of north India. An inscription made by a Satavahana king in the 
western Ghats c. 100 CE or perhaps a bit later (in Cave 3 of Nasik) describes 
how a predecessor had wrested the region from the Saka Kshatrapas and 
therein credits him with crushing the “Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas.”°° All 
of these were peoples who had had once ruled north India (modern 
scholars sometimes call Pahlavas “Indo-Parthians”), but in the first 


For discussion, see Neelis, Early Buddhist Transmission, 183-217. 

Lerner, “Greek Indians of Western India,” 90-91, provides analysis. But see Cohen, Hellenistic 
Settlements in the East, 316, on problems with the association of Demetrias with Indian place names. 
As suggested by Zvelebil, “Yavanas,” 406, who cites references from Silappatikaram 28.147 and 
29.25. Also the commentary of Parthasarathy, The Cilappatikaram of Ilanko Atikal, 294. 

Neelis, Early Buddhist Transmission, 127; and Thapar, Early India, 227, with Senart, "Inscriptions," 
no. 2 and Mirashi, History and Inscriptions, 1.3135 and 2.41—49 (no. 18) for the inscription. Ghosh, 
"Understanding Transitions," clarifies the ethnic basis of the references to Sakas and Pahlavas in the 
Indian literature. On cave 3 and other monasteries at Nasik (with images), see Ray, "King and 
Monastery,” 45-59. For dating the Satavahanas and western Kshatrapas, see n. 61. 

On the Greeks of Hellenistic Bactria and India, the Sakas, and the Indo-Parthians, see Burstein, 
“New Light,” 181-92; Mairs, “Waiting for the Barbarians” and Hellenistic Far East; Coloru, 
Alessandro a Menadro. For Sakas and Indo-Parthians, see Puri, “Sakas and the Indo-Parthians”; 
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century CE and perhaps subsequently, people bearing such identifying 
labels or being called by them were apparently living in the territories 
controlled by the Saka Kshatrapas in the vicinity of Barygaza. In the 
western Ghats, self-identifying Sakas have in fact left inscriptions. 

Significantly, both Yavanas and Sakas left traces in the cave Hoq on 
Socotra, where the Sanskrit and Prakrit inscriptions were written in a script 
that links their writers to the vicinity of the Gulf of Barygaza or sometimes 
even specify origins there. Among them is a Brahmi Sanskrit inscription 
made by a man who identifies himself as “the Yavana Cadrabhütimukha."^* 
This figure bears none of the cultural characteristics of the Greek-speaking 
Roman Egyptians who also left inscriptions on the island; he was certainly 
from west India. As a Yavana, he was most probably among the Yavanas with 
links to north India who had settled farther south at the Gulf of Barygaza. 
He may have been a self-identifying Yavana, but he did not share the culture 
of Greeks or Greek-speakers from Roman Egypt. It is for this reason that 
another figure from the region identified himself as a Saka in the inscription 
that he made on the island.^^ He too called himself by the name borne 
by people who had previously inhabited north India. It is worth adding 
that people apparently from the Gulf of Barygaza identified themselves as 
kshatrapas in texts written in the cave Hog too.” Accordingly, the Buddhist 
inscriptions made by Yavanas and Yonakas in the western Ghats were most 
probably carved by Yavanas who had settled in areas near the Gulf of 
Barygaza but who owed their identifying label to the Greek Yavanas who 
had originally settled in north India. These also were perhaps Yavanas that 
appear in the later Tamil poems of south India as residential figures who 
served as guards or soldiers for local dynasts. 

The socio-commercial networks that connected the Mediterranean 
and Indian Ocean worlds also facilitated relationships of international 
diplomacy that connected the far-flung regions of the Afro-Eurasian 
landmass. Indian embassies definitely visited Alexandria and other key 


Bivar, “Gondophares”; Bopearachchi, “Indo-Parthians”; Thapar, Early India, 217-24; Neelis, Early 
Buddhist Transmission, 109-32. For chronologies (which are contested), Cribb, “New Evidence” and 
“Western Satraps and Satavahanas”; and Falk, “Ancient Indian Eras.” 

5* Senart, “Inscriptions,” nos. 14a, 15, 26, and 27; and Burgess and Indraji, Inscriptions, 45-46 (Burgess, 
Report, 96) for example. 

55 Strauch, “Brahmi Scripts,” 341-42, and “Indian Participants,” 344-45. Barygaza and Astakpra are 
specified. 

64 Strauch et al., “Catalogue,” 183 (14:17). 

55 Bor different interpretation, Strauch et al., “Catalogue,” 183, 14:17; and Strauch, “Indian 
Participants,” 348. 

56 Strauch et al., “Catalogue,” 96, 6:7 and Strauch, “Indian Participants,” 348. 

57 Strauch et al., "Catalogue," 161 (12:2) and 194 (15:5); and Strauch, "Indian Participants," 350—51. 
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Mediterranean sites (including Rome, Athens, Antioch, Carthage, and 
Epirus) during the Hellenistic period.^* Augustus received the embassies 
of Sakas from India too, and during one of them, a sage (perhaps a Buddhist) 
who appears in Greek sources as Zarmaros or Zarmanochegas from Barygaza 
burned himself alive at Athens. The sources differ regarding whether he did 
so because he had enjoyed his life and wanted to die before a reversal occurred 
or just simply wanted to amplify his reputation.°? Zarmaros/Zarmanochegas 
was not the sage’s actual name, but it referred to his status as a sramana or 
teacher of sramanas.’° The arrival of additional Indian ambassadors to the 
Mediterranean littoral is documented for the Roman imperial period.” 
Certain inhabitants of Alexandria knew what Buddhists or ascetics called 
themselves in Sanskrit/Prakrit (sramanas/samanas) and the significance of 
a man called “Boutta” by the second century. This perhaps reflects contem- 
porary contact with the subcontinent.” In turn, an Indian astronomer 
named Varahamira of the sixth-century CE consulted astrological works 
whose names suggest a Roman origin; these presumably arrived during the 
peak centuries (first-third cE) of Indo-Mediterranean trade.” Roman visitors 
to royal courts clearly landed in India, southeast Asia, and China by the sea- 
lanes of the India ocean and Pacific coast. The efforts of Han ambassadors to 
reach or record the Roman empire are likewise attested.”* 

As the durability of trade and diplomatic exchange between Egyptian 
Red Sea ports and India has received continued substantiation, so too has 
the premise that Christianity probably arrived and became established 


85 Schneider, Die grossen Felsen-Edikte Asokas, 76—77 and 118-19 (13Q-R), for the embassies sent by the 
Buddhist king Asoka to Hellenistic Greeks. 

Strabo, Geog. (ed. Radt) 15.1.73 (Nicolaus of Damascus: FGrH 90, F. 100); and Cass. Dio (ed. 
Boissevain) 54.9; Suet. Aug (ed. Ihm) 21.3; McLaughlin, Roman Empire, 157-59. Aug, Res. Gest. (ed. 
Scheid) 31 for Augustus’ boast of having received Indian embassies. For Roman diplomacy with 
peoples of the Indian Ocean, see now Speidel, “War, Trade, and Treaties.” 

Biffi, Estremo oriente, 244; McLaughlin, Roman Empire 158-59. 

Porphyry's De Styge in Stob. Anth. 1.3.56 (1.66.24—70.13), which is Fragments (ed. Smith) 376, with de 
abstinentia (ed. Nauck) 4.16-17 (together being FGrH/BNJ 719 F. 1-2). This, however, could be 
fictitious. Biff, “Cid che Bardesane venne a sapere sull’ India?” See Chapter 4, pp. 141-42. 
Schneider, Die grossen Felsen-Edikte Asokas, 76-77 and 118-19 (13Q-R); Clement, Strom. (ed. Stáhlin 
and Friichtel) 1.15.71.3-6. Clement’s information could have been derived from Megasthenes, 
however. BNJI FGrH 715, T1 and F3a. Reed, “Beyond the Land of Nod,” 66-67, n. 78 discusses 
sramanas/samanas. 

McLaughlin, Roman Empire, 171. The works cited are the Romaka Siddhanta and the Paulisa 
Siddhanta. For relevant passage in translation, see Sastry, Pancasiddhantika, 3-5. 

Leslie and Gardiner, Roman Empire in Chinese Sources, 42 (Hou Hanshu 86) and 61 (Hou Han Chi); 
see particularly Hou Hanshu 88 in Leslie and Gardiner, Roman Empire in Chinese Sources, 50-5; and 
Hill, Through the Jade Gate, 27. Romans coins found in China are later and are concentrated on 
overland routes. Li, “Roman Coins.” McLaughlin, Rome and the Distant East, w1—41, treats 
diplomatic contacts. 
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on the shores of India at an early date. The stability of the transit trade 
and a spate of sources regarding the travel of Christian apostles or early 
Christian churchmen to India could suggest that by the fourth century, 
Roman imperial residents had transported Christianity to India and that 
Indians had adopted it. Indeed, due to such evidence for "global" con- 
nectivity, scholars have deemed the early movement of Christianity to 
India to be quite plausible, even if empirically obscure. Increased credence 
has accordingly been given to the Indian Acts of Thomas and other south 
Asian traditions pertaining to the apostle's travels. Some scholars accept 
that Thomas did in fact travel throughout India based on these narratives, 
whether this meant he arrived there via the Persian Gulf or via the Red 
Sea.” Otherwise, they sometimes posit the validity of late Roman narra- 
tives regarding the arrival of Christianity to a place labeled "India" through 
Egypt and its Red Sea connections to the Indian Ocean. Since these texts 
ostensibly document how Christianity arrived in India, they offer putative 
support to the premise of the Thomas narrative or at least the likelihood 
for its early travel and permanence in the subcontinent, either via the Red 
Sea or the Persian Gulf.”° After all, recent scholarship has demonstrated 
how religious ideas and culture traveled among the various societies of 
the Afro-Eurasian world system and that the commercial and diplomatic 
webs that certainly existed were especially exploited by the Manichaeans.”” 
The far-flung movement of culture, ideas, and the people that carried them 
could likewise explain similarities among literary tropes in Mediterranean 
(including Christian) and Indians texts, as well as iconographic parallels 
in visual representations. One thinks, for example, of consistencies in 
narratives told about Jesus of Nazareth and Krishna." In theory, such 
"global" connections could have facilitated the movements of the apostle 
Thomas or other early Christians and perhaps even constitute supporting 
evidence for them. 


75 McGrath, “History and Fiction,” esp. 307-10; Kurikilamkatt, First Voyage; Baumer, Church of the 
East, 15—19 and 235-36; Jullien and Jullien, Apótres des confins, 11-21 (on Bartholomew, Thomas, and 
Addai/Thaddaeus); Nedungatt, Quest for the Historical Thomas, 81-96, and “Apocryphal Acts of 
Thomas’; Hage, Orientalische Christentum, 315-17; Frykenberg, Christianity in India, 92-110; 
McDowell, Fate of the Apostles, 157-74. 

Ramelli, "Tradizione su Tommaso,” 59-82, esp. 65; Seland, "Trade and Christianity,” 78-79, and 
"Networks and Social Cohesion,” 385-86; Tubach, “Historische Elemente,” 49—116; Ellerbrock and 
Winkelmann, Die Parther, 273-75; Debié, Perrin, and Mahé, “L’Orient,” 614-16. 

Gardner, “Comments on Mani"; Klein, “Epic Buddhasarita"; Dilley, “Religious Intercrossing,” 
58-70, “Mani’s Wisdom," “Also Schrieb Zarathustra?” and “Hell Exists”; BeDuhn, “Iranian Epic” 
and “Mani and Crystallization”; Jones, “Things Mani Learned.” 

On Christian and Indian narratives (and similarities between stories about Jesus and Krishna), see 
Dognini, “Nascita” and “Primi contatti,” but note reservations of Sidebotham, Berenike, 257. 
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But the movement of culture and ideas and their impact on any artistic 
or literary forms across vast geographies do not necessarily constitute 
evidence for direct contact. Intermediaries could be responsible, and 
literary or artistic forms can be transmitted by various connected actors 
and then shared by people living in various regions over time. As the 
previous chapter has emphasized, the late antique ecclesiastical historians 
that described the evangelization of “India” were actually referring to 
regions in east Africa and Arabia. Otherwise, the evidence for the early 
arrival of Christianity in the Indian subcontinent is weak, and the Roman 
Egyptian network that extended into the Red Sea and Indian Ocean 
betrays no indication that it carried Christianity in a meaningful capacity 
before the fourth century cE. For this reason, the remainder of this chapter 
pinpoints the key dispositions of this network (or circulation society) and 
its placement of residential communities (anchor points or routing sta- 
tions) at various overseas ports. It also examines the chronological vicissi- 
tudes of this network and how it eventually transported Christianity to 
Aksumite Ethiopia and south Arabia, but not ultimately to the Indian 
subcontinent itself. 


The Roman Egypt Network (First Century BCE 
to Third Century ce) 


As the previous discussion has emphasized, traders from Roman Egypt 
were certainly in direct contact with the Indian subcontinent between the 
first century BCE and the third century cE. But certain features of such trade 
are difficult to establish. The volume of shipping and direct trips that 
Roman Egyptians undertook cannot be measured precisely, and it is yet 
unclear whether Roman Egyptians established actual residential commu- 
nities in India (which is probable). Nonetheless, textual sources and 
archaeological material show that Alexandria was the central node of 
a network that connected numerous residential communities of Roman 
Egyptians between the Red Sea and the Indian subcontinent. It facilitated 
the flow of goods, information, credit, trust, culture, and people. 

As previously noted, the presence of inscribed pottery fragments, of 
material remains that indicate differences in social practice, and of foreign 
objects intended for circulation at specific ports may indicate the general 
existence of various ethnic or linguistic groups involved in Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean trade. But whether these are reliable for establishing self- 
ascribed identities, the specific characteristics of communities in a given 
place, or the existence of foreign residential communities in Red Sea and 
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Indian Ocean ports is yet unclear.”” These arguably do not provide reliable 
evidence for the presence of residential communities of a specific social 
or ethnic background, and any effort to determine where the Roman 
Egyptian socio-commercial network established them requires alternate 
forms of support. For this reason, epigraphic remains of a more monu- 
mental or noncirculatory nature are of immense value: these include 
honorific inscriptions that accompanied statues, religious dedications asso- 
ciated with specific sacred sites, building inscriptions, or graffiti carved into 
immobile geologic formations. Such epigraphic forms were typically cre- 
ated in an identifiable location by expatriates who resided there or by 
itinerant merchants who tarried in a place in which compatriots resided. 
Along with such epigraphic materials, various textual sources, especially 
the “Muziris papyrus” and the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, help create 
a fuller picture of the Roman Egyptian network. All told, the dispositions 
of the Roman Egyptian network can be described as follows. 

First, it seems that many investors and merchants who were involved 
in Red Sea and Indian Ocean trade resided in Alexandria or maintained 
a permanent proxy presence there. But these acquired transit goods 
through subordinate employees, business associates, or even merchants 
who had accepted loans from them for the acquisition of goods. Such 
figures were typically located at Red Sea locations, although they were 
often quite mobile. The second-century “Muziris papyrus,” a document 
previously mentioned, illuminates the basic contours of one variation on 
such forms of social relations. Even if certain features remain debatable, the 
papyrus (which is not entirely intact) most probably permitted an investor 
and his agents to confiscate a cargo of transit commodities if an indebted 
merchant did not repay a prior loan or loans within a certain time after the 
cargo arrived at a Red Sea port.*° The document does not indicate that the 
parties involved had contracted a bottomry loan, by which a merchant or 
ship's captain would have borrowed money against a ship as collateral." 
Instead, it apparently indicates that a similar type of loan had been made 
for the acquisition of cargo, or perhaps just to cover the expensive cost 


7? Thomas, “Port Communities,” focuses on these approaches. 

8° p, Vindob G 40822-5B XVIII 13167. The interpretation posited here and many to follow are 
informed by Casson, “New Light,” 202-6; and Rathbone, “‘Muziris’ Papyrus,” with recent new 
readings (especially of the verso) by Morelli, “Dal Mar Rosso,” esp. 207-10, and analysis by de 
Romanis, “Playing Sudoku" and “Comparative Perspectives,” 135-39. Ruffing, “Trade with India,” 
204—210, informs my views on the papyrus and social networking. See also Thür, Hypotheken- 
Urkunde"; Seland, “Ports, Ptolemy,” 77-78; Sidebotham, Berenike, 217-19; and McLaughlin, 
Roman Empire, 89-93. 

Sidebotham, Berenike, 219, discusses bottomry loans. 
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of transport to Coptos and down the Nile to Alexandria." In fact, the 
document may refer to two separate loans to be repaid: one that covered 
the costs of transport from the Red Sea to Alexandria and a prior one that 
funded a maritime trip into the Indian Ocean." The commodities pur- 
chased constituted the collateral, which the investor could confiscate if 
repayment did not happen according to schedule (although if the value of 
the cargo exceeded the loan amount, the creditor was obligated to pay the 
merchant a proper portion). Given the amount of Italian or Laodikean 
wine documented by ostraka as being loaded onto ships at Berenike, it is 
possible that wine was part of an export cargo that the merchant had 
bought with money loaned by the investor."^ In turn, the money derived 
from the cargo's overseas sale was to purchase the import goods that were 
transported to Egypt (like nard, ivory, pepper, and others). As part of 
the agreement, the document, apparently contracted at a Red Sea loca- 
tion, outlines how the indebted merchant was supposed to transfer the 
cargo of a ship called the Hermapollon from an unnamed Red Sea port to 
Coptos, where it would be shipped down the Nile to Alexandria." 
The merchant was also to pay certain fees at Coptos, have the 25 percent 
custom tax (tetarté) assessed at Alexandria, sell the cargo, and repay the 
loan from the proceeds." But beyond that, it seems that the investor 
was the one absorbing the financial risk for the loss or destruction of 
cargo; the risk that the merchant endured was perhaps death or captivity 
on the sea. 

Although the precise ports visited by the Hermapollon are not named, 
the document indicates that many of the goods on the ship originated 
from the south Indian port of Muziris, now increasingly identified with 


** Rathbone, *Muziris Papyrus," 41-42; McLaughlin, Roman Empire, 90—91. 

3 For example, Morelli, “Dal Mar Rosso,” 205-6; and Ruffing, “Trade with India,” 202, n. 14. 

Ed Bagnall, Helms, and Verhoogt, Documents from Berenike, Vol. 1, esp. 8-14 (for key discussion) and 
37—73 (for inscribed ostraka). For references regarding ostraka and other documents of Berenike, see 
Sidebotham, “Ports,” 158, n. 105. For export wine, see now Cobb, "Balancing the Trade,” 193-96, 
with Seland, “Periplus of the Erythraean Sea,” 202. 

For cargo, Morelli, “Dal Mar Rossi,” 216-31; and de Romanis, “Playing Sudoku,” “Comparative 
Perspectives,” 135-39, and “Muziris Export.” 

For details regarding the labor, economic relations, social mechanisms, and infrastructure that 
facilitated the transport of transit goods from Red Sea ports to Alexandria by means of the Nile, see 
Sidebotham, Berenike, 126-76 and 212-20; Young, Rome's Eastern Trade, 38-78; and Wilson, “Red 
Sea Trade.” For probable Red Sea location of composition, see Casson, “New Light,” 203; and 
Morelli, “Dal Mar Rosso,” 205. 

SB XVIII 13167, recto, col. 2 generally. Along with the contents of the papyrus, see OGIS 674; and 
Young, Rome's Eastern Trade, 47-54. 

Rathbone, “‘Muziris’ Papyrus,” 42-43. 
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Pattanam."? It even refers directly to previous loan contracts, probably for the 
purchase of cargo, that scholars have variously construed as *loan contracts 
(drawn up at) Muziris” or “loan contracts (for the trip to) Muziris” (rois 
Kata MouZeipiv tot Sa[veiou oluvypagatis).”° Due to such ambiguity, the 
reference could mean that an investor in Alexandria had managed to front 
credit to a merchant who primarily resided on the Red Sea coast of Egypt but 
who was also quite mobile. Perhaps the merchant had been in Muziris and 
made the contract with subordinates or the proxies of the investor. Investors 
and merchants in Egypt could have arranged loans and purchases that 
personal proxies or contacts contracted at foreign ports, just as Jewish 
businessmen in medieval Egypt are famous for doing." But according to 
another line of interpretation, the document was describing loan contracts 
for a trip to Muziris, and these documents were created at a Alexandria or 
a Red Sea site.” In this way, the investor had given the merchant a sum of 
money at Alexandria or enabled credit to be fronted to him at a Red Sea port. 
From there, the merchant set about the business of buying and transporting 
cargos in overseas places. 

Wherever the loan contracts cited in the Muziris papyrus may have 
been created, the papyrus and its contents reflect how premodern socio- 
commercial networks facilitated the movement of credit, commodities, people, 
and trust over vast distances. An investor at Alexandria or his subordinates 
fronted a substantial amount of money to a merchant operating primarily 
along the Red Sea. In turn, the merchant, whether he did it by himself 
or through proxies, purchased an outgoing cargo, transferred it to the 
Hermapollon, and arranged its overseas sale. He then acquired an incoming 
cargo from Muziris, oversaw its movement to the Red Sea on the Hermapollon, 
and then arranged its transport to Coptos and down the Nile. In order to 
accomplish this feat, the investor and merchant relied on a web of transport 
providers, sailors, customs officials, and residential contacts in ports of the Red 
Sea and Indian Ocean. We have already witnessed how transport businesses 
operated between Coptos and Red Sea ports, and one of these presumably 
moved the cargo to Alexandria.” But merchants needed the aid of sailors too. 


89 Selvakumar, Shajan, and Tomber, “Archaeological Investigations”; Cherian, Pattanam Excavations, 
Interim Report, and Unearthing Pattanam; and Tomber, “Roman Pottery.” 

SB XVIII 13167, Recto, col. 2, line 12. As interpreted by Casson, “New Light,” 196, 200, and 206; and 
Rathbone, “‘Muziris’ Papyrus,” 41. 

Goitein and Friedman, India Traders, 22-24, 59-66, and 137-40. For investors and agents, see 
Ruffing, “Trade with India,” 204-10. 

Rathbone, “‘Muziris’ Papyrus,” 41; with Morelli, “Dal Mar Rosso,” 216. 

Fuks, “Notes on the Archives of Nicanor," 207-16. The ostraka that provide documentation are 
O. Petr. 220-305. 
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The Muziris papyrus provides no details regarding the sailors who 
actually traveled to India in the Hermapollon, but parallel inscriptions 
suggest that sailors and technicians lived at Red Sea ports, belonged to 
naval associations, and maintained (ideally) symbiotic relationships with 
merchants. At some point in the late second or early third century, 
Palmyrene merchants accordingly made an honorific inscription and statue 
at Coptos for a member of an association of Palmyrene sailors, ship out- 
fitters, or ship owners of the Red Sea (Palmyrenoi naukleroi Erythraikoi).?* 
It is possible that the owner or captain of the Hermapollon was fulfilling 
a contract or agreement with the merchant who borrowed from the 
investor in Alexandria. The captain and his crew would have been paid 
after their voyage from the sale of cargo or by a fixed rate, whether the 
merchant had traveled with them or remained on the Red Sea. Certainly, 
the goods on the Hermapollon would have made a huge profit at market, 
even after Roman custom officials claimed a quarter of it. Intriguingly, the 
papyrus lists a cargo containing nard and ivory, and presumably pepper 
and other commodities, that was worth nearly seven million drachmas, but 
this was apparently about three-fourths of one consignment that may have 
only filled a part of the Hermapollon.? In other words, the ship captain, or 
at least the ship owner, was probably selling cargo space or accepting fees 
from numerous merchants.?^ 

Whichever the scenario may have been, the key point here is that the 
acquisition of high-risk, high-profit transit goods frequently involved the 
intervention and interrelation of numerous interconnected figures who 
were separated by vast geographical distances. These figures had established 
sufficient trust that their associates would fulfill the mutual obligations 
necessary to ensure the movement of credit, money, and commodities. 
In this instance, on the basis of the Muziris papyrus and supporting 
documents one can reconstruct the reciprocal agreements of an investor 
in Alexandria, a merchant at a Red Sea port, the owner or captain of 
a ship sailing between the Red Sea and Egypt, and members of overland or 
Nilotic transport businesses linking Coptos to the Red Sea and to 
Alexandria. These were all in some way involved with the acquisition 


?^ Bernand, Portes du Désert, no. 103. 

95 SB XVIII 13167, verso, col. 2 generally; with the recent reading and analysis of Morelli, “Dal Mar 
Rosso,” esp. 207-10; and de Romanis “Playing Sudoku,” “Comparative Perspectives," and “Muziris 
Export,” 135-39. Sidebotham, Berenike 217 notes the single consignment. For the Hermapollon’s size 
and cargo capacity, see Morelli, “Dal Mar Rosso” 216-31; and de Romanis, “Playing Sudoku,” 
“Comparative Perspectives,” 135-39, and “Muziris Export.” 
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and transport of the cargo in a specific consignment of the Hermapollon. 
The Muziris papyrus accordingly reflects how members of a self-regulating 
network transmitted information, moved goods, and established trust 
over vast geographic spaces extending from Alexandria, along the Nile, 
to Coptos and the Red Sea, and even to India. 

Of course, the social relationships represented by the Muziris papyrus 
constituted a specific variation of a broader array of possibilities responsible 
for moving commodities, people, and trust. Some wealthy merchants with 
ties to Alexandria did not necessarily lend money to Red Sea merchants or 
have them move cargo through the ships of another. They simply owned 
their own ships and purchased their own cargos, thereby leaving the tasks 
of trafficking to paid employees or subordinates. A religious dedication 
raised at Medamud, a Nilotic site located somewhat south of Coptos, 
shows how this was so. In this inscription two women named Aelia 
Isidora and Aelia Olympias (apparently relatives) described themselves as 
"Red Sea ship-owners and merchants" (naukleroi ka[i empo]roi Erythraikai) 
and, in a lacunose part of the inscription, they seem to provide the name 
of the captain of their fleet (Apolinarios).?” Since they were Roman 
citizens, it appears that the women were foremost inhabitants and citizens 
of Alexandria who owned property in the hinterland and managed a fleet 
of merchant ships on the Red Sea from afar. Otherwise, they could have 
resided in the Egyptian hinterland but maintained permanent proxies at 
Alexandria to ensure the distribution of their transit goods to Mediterranean 
markets. The captain that they employed, whatever his origins, operated at 
a Red Sea port. As it appears that all parties were involved in the dedication 
of the inscription, it is possible that they had convened at an intermediary 
point in order to transfer commodities moving (in either direction) between 
Alexandria and the Red Sea. In such a scenario, Aelia Isidora and Aelia 
Olympias would have traveled from Alexandria, and Apolinarios would have 
come from his Red Sea location. 

Although the Muziris papyrus casts light on the social relationships 
through which various figures of the Roman Egyptian network connected 
Alexandria to Indian ports like Muziris, our knowledge regarding where 
the network maintained residential communities must come from other 
sources. The Red Sea extension of the Roman Egyptian socio-commercial 
network receives significant, if incomplete, elucidation from varied 
documents. One is the aforementioned Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 


?7 SB V 7539=Jouguet, Dédicace, 1-29. See Sidebotham, Roman Economic Policy, 86-87; and Ruffing, 
“Trade with India,” 209. 
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a description of ports and markets of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean 
apparently written by a Roman Egyptian during roughly the mid-first 
century CE, if not produced later through an accretive process.?? Starting 
with west coast of the Red Sea, it proceeds along east Africa, the east coast 
of the Red Sea, south Arabia, and then the coast of India. As it does so, it 
describes key ports, commodities that are available or in demand, and 
expected sailing times. 

A vital feature of the Periplus is that it sheds light on where exactly 
“Greeks,” by which it appears to describe Roman Egyptians, had estab- 
lished residential communities. Such a permanent community of expatri- 
ate settlers had formed, for instance, on the island of Socotra, from which 
Roman Egyptian expatriates could more easily make the round trip to 
India, especially Muziris.?? Its claim that a dynast named Zoskales, located 
in Ethiopia or the Horn of Africa, was literate in Greek suggests a Roman 
Egyptian residential presence. If the Roman Egyptian network had estab- 
lished residential communities on the Horn of Africa and on Socotra, it 
probably established one at Adulis too. Finally, in an intriguing passage 
regarding Muziris and nearby ports in India, it notes that these constituted 
limited markets for grain on account of the fact that those involved in 
shipping or navigation alone consumed it and emporoi did not. The text 
here seems to differentiate between grain-consuming sailors from Roman 
Egypt who resided at the port and local merchants who ate rice.'°° Such 
a line of interpretation is corroborated by a census list from Egyptian 
Arsinoe (72/73 CE), which declares exemptions for a certain figure named 
“Gaion, who is also Diodorus” on the grounds that he was in India."°' 

The evidence provided by the explicit statements of the Periplus can be 
amplified greatly by what the text implicitly conveys regarding the forma- 
tion of residential communities of “Greeks” (by which it seems to mean 
Roman Egyptians) throughout the Indian Ocean. This claim is justified by 
two reasons. First, the reason why the text explicitly locates a residential 


38 For conventional author/date, see Casson, Periplus, 6-8; Belfiore, Periplo, 77-84, with Cribb, 
“Numismatic Evidence"; Robin, “Date”; Boussac, “Revisiting,” 179-81, with notes. Arnaud, 
“Periplus,” however, suggests a second-century author enmeshed in a context of Latin and Greek 
learning. 

° PME (ed. Casson) 30 and 54, with 4-5. In its discussion of the island of Socotra, the Periplus states 
explicitly that Arabians, Indians, and “Greeks” established residential communities there. 

'? PME (ed. Casson) 56. Casson, Periplus, 24 and 264; Fauconnier, “Graeco-Roman Merchants,” 
92-93. 

1! See P. Lond. 2.260, col. 3, line 42; Casson, "P. Vindob G 40822”; Fauconnier, “Graeco-Roman 
Merchants," 93. 
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community of “Greeks” on the island of Socotra is due to its uniqueness 
as a place whose only inhabitants were foreign settlers. The text frequently 
conveys to readers what the local inhabitants of various ports and hinter- 
lands were like and occasionally comments on the sort of foreigners that 
frequented them. It typically is silent on where Roman Egyptians them- 
selves were located, and it could be argued that the text assumes that 
readers would expect Roman Egyptians (which it calls “Greeks”) to be 
residing in most of the ports whose markets or emporia it describes, even if 
it does not provide explicit commentary. Accordingly, it is perhaps due to 
Socotra’s unique stature as an island with no “indigenous” population that 
the Periplus describes its inhabitants as foreigner settlers, including some 
“Greeks.” Elsewhere, the text explicitly discusses local indigenous popula- 
tions and implies the residential presence of Roman Egyptians. 

Second, in the ancient and premodern world the forms of local knowledge 
that traveled throughout socio-commercial networks typically were trans- 
mitted by mobile traders. But such knowledge was initially produced or 
acquired by residential communities whose anchorage in local settings 
enabled them to form the most intensive social bonds and lines of commu- 
nication with the indigenous inhabitants and foreign resident traders. ^^ 
As the anchor points, residential communities of the Roman Egyptian 
network also meaningfully constituted the core fixed nodes of their broader 
circulation society. They foremost produced information regarding local 
areas and then conveyed it along the physical and social pathways that the 
Roman Egyptian socio-commercial network maintained. For such reasons, 
the Periplus does not merely reflect the experience of its historical author, 
who presents himself as a member of the Roman Egyptian network. It also 
encapsulates the knowledge (albeit of varying accuracy and at times flawed) 
that traveled throughout the Roman Egyptian network and that was there- 
fore accessible to its members, including the author.'® It in fact conveys how 
the author experienced the forms of knowledge that expatriate residential 
communities generated and that the network in its totality circulated. ^* 
Since residential communities of Roman Egyptians constituted the founts of 
information that the Periplus documents, these should therefore be deemed 


12 Aslanian, From the Indian Ocean, 14316; and Markovits, Global World of Indian Merchants, 181-84, 
inform my perspectives. 

103 See significantly Bukharin, “Coastal Arabia,” who surmises that the author, who had some personal 
experiences of the regions in his account, still exhibits omissions and erroneous perspectives on 
Arabia that suggest a reliance on popular knowledge. 

‘4 For network analysis approaches to the author's knowledge of ports and products, see Seland, 
“Periplus of the Erythraean Sea.” 
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the origin points for the information that the Periplus conveys for the various 
ports of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean worlds. 

According to such a reading of the Periplus, the ports or localities at 
which the text implies the presence of Roman Egyptian residential com- 
munities include Adulis (Ethiopia); Muza, Aden, Qane, and Moscha 
Limen (Arabia); and Barbarikon, Barygaza, and Muziris (India), just to 
name a few. By contrast, the interior of the Persian Gulf, Sri Lanka, and 
the east coast of India, on which the text is mostly silent, did not house 
them by the time of its probable composition in the mid-first century CE. 
Nonetheless, east India and Sri Lanka may have harbored residential 
communities of the Roman Egyptian network by the time that Pliny (mid- 
to-late first century CE) and Claudius Ptolemy (mid-second century cE) 
were writing. In fact, the detailed treatment that Claudius Ptolemy gives to 
both coastal and interior India in his Geography indicates that the Roman 
Egyptian residential presence in India must have been quite ample. ^ 

Such an interpretation of the Periplus testimony is supported by epi- 
graphic evidence, which also amplifies our knowledge of where Roman 
Egyptian networks established residential communities. We have already 
noted the Roman Egyptian who resided at Aden but traveled on business 
to Coptos, where he left an epigraphic trace. Likewise, a Latin inscription 
found on the Farasan Islands of the south Red Sea indicates that a detach- 
ment of a Roman legion was stationed there during the 140s ce. The 
inscription also seems to indicate that its commanding officer was over- 
seeing the Ferresani portus (even if most letters of portus are now barely 
visible). This apparently refers to a port or customs post and implies, by 
extension, a residential community. ^^ The fact that Roman soldiers were 
deployed on the Farasan Islands to manage the affairs of a port and 
presumably a residential presence of Roman Egyptians in the mid-second 
century is significant for another reason. Being stationed far from the 
Egyptian and Arabian provinces, these were most certainly protecting 
merchants and expatriate settlers from the Roman empire who were 
conducting commerce in the south Red Sea and Arabian Sea, including 
those at nearby Adulis (on the African side) and Muza (on the Arabian 
side). The inscription, one of several Latin or Greek texts linked to Roman 
military figures in south Arabia, may reflect an effort to integrate the region 


1 Ptolemy, Geog. (ed. Stückelberger and GraBhoff) 7.1-3; Pliny, NH (ed. Jahn and Mayhoff) 6 
(esp. 104-6). McLaughlin, Rome and the Distant East, 57-59; Nappo, “Roman Policy,” 70-71. 

16 Phillips, Villeneuve, and Fahey, “A Latin Inscription from South Arabia,” esp. 246-47; Villeneuve, 
“Farasan Inscriptions"; and Speidel, “Ausserhalb des Reiches?" esp. 637-39, and “War, Trade, and 
Treaties,” 89-84; Nappo, “Roman Policy,” 65-68, all inform my discussion. 
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into the Roman imperial system during the first half of the second century 
cÉ. ^7 Adulis and Muza are described as being prominent harbors by the 
author of the Periplus, and the Latin inscription suggests that Roman 
Egyptians resided there permanently.’ 

Most significant of all for establishing the reach of the Roman Egyptian 
network are the recent epigraphic finds from the island of Socotra. These 
provide every indication that the island was a contact point for merchants and 
sailors from south Arabia, Aksumite Ethiopia, the Indian subcontinent, and 
Roman Egypt. As noted above, the Periplus states explicitly that Arabians, 
Indians, and “Greeks,” (presumably Roman Egyptians) established residen- 
tial communities there, ^? but the inscribed texts from the cave Hog con- 
tribute additional layers of significance for two reasons. First, they indicate 
that the island of Socotra was a vital point of face-to-face contact for sailors 
and merchants who arrived from various parts of the Indian Ocean littoral. 
A preponderance of texts from the second to the late-fourth centuries CE was 
created by Indian travelers in Sanskrit, and many specify that the Indians in 
question were from Barygaza and Astakpra or bear script styles that indicate 
origins near the Gulf of Barygaza."° One of them suggests a trickle of 
movement from Kushan north India to Socotra, presumably via 
Barbarikon."" These texts, along with those inscribed in south Arabian or 
Ethiopic during the second and third centuries, confirm the statement of the 
Periplus that the island was frequented by Indian and Arabian sailors. ^ 

Second, the inscriptions at the cave Hoq on Socotra substantiate the 
premise that Roman Egyptians established residential communities on the 
island or at least lingered there as a key stopover point. In the early third 
century CE, a Roman Egyptian inscribed a graffito in Greek; '? this corrobo- 
rates the claim of the Perip/us that Arabians, Indians, and "Greeks" (that is, 
Roman Egyptians) established residential communities there.'"* Similarly, in 
258 CE, a Palmyrene traveler dedicated a wooden tablet in the grotto." Even 
if he was probably traveling foremost as an emissary, he likely participated in 
a Palmyrene subset of the Roman Egyptian network whose traces can be 
detected at Coptos and Berenike. Perhaps initiated by the deployment of 


17 Other Greek and Greek-Latin inscriptions of south Arabia are [GSK 65.435438; and Marek, 
“Roman Period Inscription.” 

108 PME (ed. Casson) 7, 16-17, and 20-29. '? PME (ed. Casson) 30. 

=° Strauch, “Brahmi Scripts,” 342, and “Indian Participants,” 344-45. 

For details and references, see n. 39. 

South Arabian and Aksumite texts are treated by Robin, “Sudarabiques et Aksümites," 438-42, and 

“Suqutra dans les inscriptions,” 443. 
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Palmyrene auxiliaries at Coptos and Berenike in the second century Ce, it 
soon attracted merchants or ship maintainers too."° The Greek and 
Palmyrene inscriptions represent only a small fraction of the inscriptions 
from the grotto, and this suggests that the residential presence of Indians was 
denser than that of Roman Egyptians. Still, it is clear that Roman Egyptians 
and Palmyrenes with links to Egypt were residing on or frequenting Socotra, 
if in smaller numbers. They were probably at this time also residing at Qane, 
which was located northwest across the Arabian sea on the mainland; the 
Periplus emphasizes its importance, and, as we will see, inscriptions place 
Roman Egyptians there in late antiquity. 7 

Finally, as noted previously, the Perip/us implicitly locates a residential 
community of Roman Egyptians at the Indian port of Muziris. It indicates 
that shippers ate grain and merchants at the port did not eat it, and it 
thereby suggests that grain-eating Roman Egyptians resided at the port, 
whereas local merchants ate rice. The Periplus’ apparent depiction of 
a Roman Egyptian residential community at Muziris, as well as its implicit 
location of such expatriate settlements at Barbarikon and Barygaza,"" is 
worth further emphasis in light of the ambiguities of other evidence. The 
material remains of Roman transport vessels and coins at Pattanam, 
Arikamedu, and other Indian coastal sites are not necessarily conclusive 
support for residential communities, even if they are suggestive. ? In fact, 
recent excavators of Arikamedu have noted that the architecture at the site 
does not follow Mediterranean patterns, and the amount of pottery from 
the Mediterranean world constitutes only a sliver of the total finds there (as 
at Pattanam). ^ This renders extremely suspect any claim that the first- 
century CE date and Roman origins of the apostle Thomas’ putative tomb 
at Mylapore can be established through comparisons to the brick buildings 
of Arikamedu, including an allegedly “Roman warehouse." Similarly, 
the evidence for a Jewish presence during the first half of the first millen- 
nium BCE is very tenuous, as is any claim of sustained direct contact 


"6 Bernand, Portes du Désert, nos. 39 (=PAT 0256: Tentyris), 85 (Coptos) and 103 (Coptos); Dijkstra 
and Verhoogt, “Greek-Palmyrene inscription,” 208-10, represent certain attestations. For others 
(including the uncertain), see Dijsktra and Verhoogt, “Greek-Palmyrene inscription,” 213-18. 

"7 PME (ed. Casson) 27-28. For Qane, Sedov and Salles, Qéni.. — "* PME (ed. Casson) 38—41. 

= For references, see n. 22, 29, 31, 42, and 89. 

7? Begley, “Changing Perceptions of Arikamedu,” 23; Suresh, Arikamedu, 51. Similarly for Pattanam, 
Cherian, Pattanam Excavations, Interim Report, and Unearthing Pattanam. On sites near 
Arikamedu, Suresh, Arikamedu, 63-76. In my view, Gurukkal, Rethinking Classical Indo-Roman 
Trade, 182-94, often conflates the presence of Mediterranean circulatory materials and the presence 
of Mediterranean /Roman traders at Arikamedu and Pattanam in a problematic way, even if the 
stable presence of some Roman Egyptians or otherwise Roman settlers was probable. 

7* Schurhammer, “New Light,” 99-101; Nedungatt, Quest for the Historical Thomas, 308-12. 
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between Mediterranean peoples and India during that period." But 
Jewish traders from Roman Egypt or Mesene may very well have gone to 
India or settled there during the Roman, Parthian, and Sasanian periods, as 
they certainly settled in south Arabia. 

The Peutinger map famously depicts a temple of Augustus at Muziris. 
The Romans’ ideological pretensions of having conquered India may have 
informed this representation. It probably has nothing to do with actual 
Roman settlement.'** But other signs of Roman residential settlement can 
be noted. As we have seen, the Muziris papyrus may refer to loan contracts 
made by an Alexandrian investor and a Red Sea merchant at Muziris 
through various proxies. If loans could be contracted exclusively among 
Roman Egyptians at Muziris (and this is far from certain), it follows that 
some of Roman Egyptians were living there. Likewise, even if the Yavanas 
that Tamil poems claimed to have established residential communities 
in south India are not easy to identify concretely, they nonetheless lend 
further credence to the possibility that the Roman Egyptian network had 
established residential communities there. ? As noted previously, a census 
list from Egyptian Arsinoe (72/73 cE) declares an exemption for a certain 
figure who is “in India.” The cumulative weight of such documents 
indicates that some Roman Egyptians resided in Indian ports. 

An additional body of texts that support the premise for Roman 
Egyptian residential communities in India comes from an unlikely source. 
This is the Chinese Hou Hanshu, whose material pertains to the third 
century CE even if its compilation was in the fifth century or so. According 
to the text, an embassy from Da Qin (the Roman empire) arrived at the 
Han court after having traveled via southeast Asia. This source thereby 
indicates that the embassy from Roman arrived by sailing through the India 
Ocean, and it also names the contemporary Roman emperor as “Antun,” 
who could be Antoninus Pius or Marcus Aurelius Antoninus."^ 
Roman coins found in Vietnam and Thailand strengthen the premise that 


Puthiakunnel, “Jewish Colonies,” is based on a fanciful collation of Hebrew Bible toponyms with 
Indian ports, the presence of Indian products in the Mediterranean that could have been acquired 
through intermediaries, and evidence from the second millennium ce. Nothing suggests that the 
references to Ophir and Tarshish in 1 Kings denote sites of India. Cogan, 1 Kings, 306 and 319. 
The attestation of loan words for commodities and animals from India in the Hebrew Bible is also 
not evidence of direct contact. Gurukkal, Rethinking Classical Indo-Roman Trade, 108. 

For details and references, see this chapter, pp. 131-32, n. 1531755 and Chapters 5—6, pp. 197-98 
and 214. 

For details and references, see p. 105, n. 42. — '? For details and references, see p. 106, n. 50. 

26 How Hanshu 88, in Hill, Through the Jade Gate, 27; and Leslie and Gardiner, Roman Empire in 
Chinese Sources, 5o—51. 
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Romans could have traveled to China from there," and it is improbable that 
such an embassy would have happened without the well-laid social and 
physical pathways generated by the Roman Egyptian network in the Indian 
Ocean and without a meaningful residential presence of Roman Egyptians 
in Indian Ocean ports. As these Roman Egyptians would have formed the 
most intensive social bonds with Indian locals and eastern traders who 
arrived in south Indian ports, they were primarily responsible for generating 
the knowledge that facilitated further navigation and travel eastward. 
In this sense, the Chinese sources offer corroboration to the testimony of 
Tamil poems that place residential communities of Yavanas in south 
India. These could very well have been Roman Egyptians, even if these 
also could have been members of an enduring population along the Gulf 
of Barygaza and the western Ghats who had expatriated to south Indian 
ports. 

All told, the Roman Egyptian network, which included the Palmyrene 
expatriates of Red Sea Egypt and maintained a key hub at Alexandria, had 
established residential communities at various sites of east Africa, south 
Arabia, Socotra, and even India during the first through third centuries cE. 
These communities facilitated the movement of itinerant merchants, 
sailors, objects, and information between Alexandria, Red Sea Egypt, and 
the Indian Ocean. They also enabled economic transactions and reciprocal 
exchanges among commercial players who worked in various places and 
fulfilled various roles over a vast geographic expanse The merchants of this 
network certainly maintained direct contact with India and traveled there. 
They may have even established residential communities on the subconti- 
nent itself. The abundant details that the Roman Egyptian geographer 
Claudius Ptolemy provides regarding the cities along the coast and within 
the hinterland of India, as well as in southeast Asia, testify to this reach. "? 


Christianity and the Roman Egyptian Network 
(Third to Sixth Centuries cE) 


It is difficult to establish why no reliable contemporary evidence has 
surfaced for Christianity in the Indian subcontinent before or during the 
fourth century CE, especially in light of the fact that Roman Egyptians 


77 Young, Romes Eastern Trade, 29; McLaughlin, Roman Empire, 206; Bellina and Glover, 
“Archaeology of Early Contact,” 71-72. 
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had direct commercial links there. Perhaps the formation of Christian 
communities has simply left no empirical traces. Maybe Romans never 
established commercial communities in ways that enabled Christianity to 
take root among local communities. But the most plausible reason for this 
deficit of evidence pertains to fundamental transitions that the Roman 
Egyptian network into the Red Sea experienced during the very late third 
and early fourth centuries ce. During this time, the network lost direct 
contact with the Indian subcontinent, and it was only after losing such 
contact that it began to integrate a critical concentration of Christians. 
In other words, the network's members had maintained direct contact with 
India during the first and second centuries CE and throughout much of the 
third century, but this phenomenon had occurred before they had become 
Christians in sufficient numbers for Christianity to take root in far-flung 
regions through their trans-imperial movement. By the time that this 
network included a concentration of Christians, its points of direct contact 
and placement of residential communities were limited to Aksumite 
Ethiopia, Meroitic Ethiopia, south Arabia, and Socotra. These regions 
therefore yielded Christian communities or converts. ? But the network 
no longer extended its direct contact to India, and it therefore did not 
facilitate the movement and anchorage of Christian culture in India. 

It is generally accepted that the Roman Egyptian trade network suffered 
disruption in its direct links to India during the late third and early 
fourth centuries due to internal instability in Roman Egypt and the 
broader empire, increased hostilities with Sasanian Persia, and various 
forms of strife in or between Aksumite Ethiopia and Himyarite south 
Arabia.?^ Certainly, a hiatus in the material traces for both botanical and 
inorganic matter from India at Berenike and the complete abandonment 
of Myos Hormos have encouraged this interpretation. As the Roman 
Egyptian socio-commercial network contracted, the disruption to the 
movement of transit commodities made Myos Hormos less valuable as 
a port and reduced the amount of matter that reached Berenike. The 
inscriptions from Socotra indicate that Indians continued to sail to the 


7? Bukharin, “Greeks on Socotra,” 493-549; Bowersock, Throne of Adulis, 63-91; Power, Red Sea, 15-59; 
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island at this time, but Roman Egyptians apparently stopped sailing there 
in the late third century cE and only resumed doing so in the mid-fourth. ^" 

The hiatus in Roman Egyptian commercial activity nonetheless was short. 
For various reasons, it seems that the Roman Egyptian network had reas- 
serted its position within the Red Sea after just a few decades of interruption, 
and some have detected signs of direct contact between Roman Egypt and 
India in their respective material cultures. ”* Despite Berenike’s continued 
importance, the network was increasingly reoriented farther north at ports 
like Clysma and Aila, which were perhaps made more accessible to north- 
bound vessels through new sailing techniques.” But altogether the material 
evidence from Berenike and other Red Sea ports indicates that the move- 
ment of long-distance transit goods and even domestic wares from the 
Indian Ocean world had resumed by the mid-fourth century cE. Beads 
with production sites in India, Sri Lanka, or southeast Asia, along with 
cooking ware from India and belts apparently reflecting an Indian style of 
fabrication, are likewise among the finds at Berenike.?* A form of ceramic 
vessel produced at Aila has been found in many Red Sea or Arabian locations 
too. ” Diplomatic activity also became more frequent. As we have seen, an 
edict of Constantius II from the Theodosian Code even apparently regulates 
how long ambassadors to Aksum and Himyar could linger at Alexandria. ^^ 
Coins of Constantine and subsequent emperors, mostly of copper, have 
been found in India, and some later Roman ceramics have been too." 
Intriguingly, people in India may have been seeking Roman coins for uses 
that were not strictly economic, including ritualistic purposes." 
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In terms of its activity and movement of objects and wealth, the Roman 
Egyptian network may have been robust and active. But it did not necessarily 
extend as far as it had in preceding periods. The resurgent movement of 
commercial objects, coins, and circulation vessels, and the presence of Indian 
cooking wares at Berenike, does not clarify how far the Roman Egyptian 
network extended in this period. Roman Egyptian merchants could have 
been exchanging objects or commodities without traveling to India. Indian 
cooking wares may suggest that Indians or other foreign traders frequented 
Berenike, but they do not highlight where Egyptians were traveling. Most 
plausibly, members of the Egyptian network were overwhelmingly acquiring 
or distributing products and coins through intermediaries in south Arabia. ? 
It is even possible that Indians increased their activity in the Red Sea as the 
Egyptian network regressed. ^^ In fact, various factors suggest that the net- 
work, while vibrant and active, did not reassert routine, direct contact with 
India (especially before the sixth century cE). It accordingly was able to 
transport Christian culture to Aksumite Ethiopia, south Arabia, Socotra, and 
Nubian Ethiopia but not to the Indian subcontinent. 

Certain archaeological materials support this premise. As noted pre- 
viously, finds of coins, circulation pottery, commodities (like pepper or 
wine), and even domestic vessels, being earmarked for exchange, can travel 
beyond the movements of their initial set of carriers. But the travel of 
materials specifically loaded onto ships for segments of a trip and then 
discarded can suggest specific legs between the Red Sea and India that sailors 
and merchants traveled. Finds of basalt rocks from the ports of Berenike and 
Myos Hormos are typically traceable to Yemen but not to India, and this 
suggests that many Romans only traveled as far as ports in south Arabia, 
where they loaded their ships with ballast, which was discarded upon arrival 
in Egyptian Red Sea ports.* Certainly, even at the height of Indo- 
Mediterranean contact certain Roman Egyptian merchants awaited the 
arrival of eastern goods from Arabian harbors, from which they could 
acquire local frankincense. The deposition of some ballast stones can be 
dated explicitly to this period, and since Myos Hormos was abandoned in 
the late third century ce, the basalt finds there were probably deposited 


5? Walburg, Coins and Tokens, 319—44 (esp. 327-29), informs my thinking, though I differ in some 
interpretations. Also, an implication of Darley, Indo-Byzantine Exchange, 382, and “Self, Other, and 
Use,” 73-75; and Decker, “Settlement and Trade,” 213. 

14° Sidebotham, Berenike, 261-62. 

^ Peacock and Williams, "Introduction"; and Peacock, Williams, and James, “Basalt as Ships’ 
Ballast,” 28—70, at 28 and 59—63. 
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earlier. ^ Unfortunately, many ballast stones lack firm dates of deposition at 
Berenike. Some such ballast stones probably were deposited there in late 
antiquity. They would in such an instance reflect the geographic retraction 
of the Roman Egyptian network during the fourth and fifth centuries and 
the tendency for merchants and sailors of the period to terminate their 
journeys in Arabian ports, which represented the southern and eastern loci 
of Roman residential communities. 

As discussed in Chapter 2, textual sources corroborate the premise that 
the Roman Egyptian network, while maintaining a robust presence in the 
Red Sea and south Arabia, had retracted geographically. Indeed, they 
suggest the loss of direct contact with the subcontinent. Such sources no 
longer describe direct commercial contact in the same manner that the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, Strabo, Pliny, and Claudius Ptolemy had for 
previous centuries. Similarly, the tendency for late antique sources to 
describe Arabia and Ethiopia as regions inhabited by “Indians” reflects 
the shrinking horizons of the period. In certain instances, it indicates 
geographic confusion (Letter Regarding the Peoples of India and the 
Brahmins; Exposition of the Entire World; Itinerary from Eden) or the belief 
that east Africans and Arabians were specific types of Indians (Rufinus, 
Socrates, Sozomen, Philostorgius; Theodoret; ps.-Gelasius). In others, it 
reveals how authors could believe that sources citing east Africans and 
Arabians as “Indians” were referring to actual inhabitants of the subconti- 
nent (Eusebius, Jerome, and Epiphanius). 

Such tendencies in the sources reflect the substantive shifts that the 
Roman Egypt network was experiencing at the time. Because the network 
no longer extended to India directly, fourth- and fifth-century ce Romans 
would have encountered Indians of the subcontinent in intermediary loca- 
tions, or possibly at their Red Sea ports. Their commerce with Indian Ocean 
peoples thus assumed a new dynamic. To a certain degree, they relied on 
Aksumite Ethiopian and Arabians contacts to purchase their commodities 
in the same way that inhabitants of the subcontinent previously had. They 
also shipped commodities to the ports of Aksumite Ethiopia or Arabia so 
that their intermediaries could complete the seaborne trek to India itself. 
Finally, as we have seen, Indians may have continued to frequent or even 
reside at ports of the Red Sea. As such modes of exchange became 
dominant, Roman Egyptians increasingly conflated the various peoples 
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Peacock, Williams, and James, “Basalt as Ships’ Ballast,” 59-60. 

18 Sidebotham, Berenike, 261-62. By contrast, Gurukkal, Rethinking Classical Indo-Roman Trade, 
200-48 (esp. 248) doubts the westward extension of Indians’ networks due to a disassociation from 
price-based networks. 
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who acted as contacts for overseas trade between the Red Sea and India and 
labeled them “Indian.” But despite their contact with Red Sea ports and 
the subcontinent, no reliable evidence indicates that Indians, Arabians, or 
Ethiopians were responsible for bringing and anchoring Christianity in 
India in a significant way. As we will see in a moment, the textual and 
epigraphic sources for Christianity’s movement into the Arabian Sea link 
the phenomenon to travelers from the Roman empire, but these were not 
moving beyond south Arabia. 

Accordingly, even if some of the sources that describe “Indian” 
Christians express cognizance of the existence of the Indian subcontinent, 
they were still treating east Africa and Arabia as containing Christian 
“Indians” and “Indias.” Their treatment was shaped by the fact that 
Arabians and Ethiopians were now oftentimes the “Indian” contacts with 
whom the Roman Egyptian network maintained the bulk of its direct 
contact and through whom it managed trade with India. This is why, as 
noted in the previous chapter, the /tinerary from Eden locates Christian 
communities among the "Indians" of Ethiopia, Arabia, and Socotra during 
this period but has little to say about the actual Indian subcontinent. 
It explains why the Letter Regarding the Peoples of India and the Brahmins 
similarly appears to assume that India was not far from the horn of Africa 
and was embedded in the Roman empire’s framework of international 
diplomacy; the text had in fact conflated Arabia and Socotra with the 
Indian subcontinent and Sri Lanka. In their own ways, Eusebius, Rufinus, 
Jerome, Epiphanius, Philostorgius, Sozomen, Socrates, and Theodoret 
all described places in Africa or Arabia as “India.”'** Moreover, no reliable 
epigraphic or material evidence for Roman Egyptian Christians or their 
impact in India has surfaced. This is probably because the Roman Egyptian 
network no longer maintained a well-laid social pathway to India or had 
residential communities (anchor points) there by the time that it had 
integrated Christian culture. 

When the revitalized Roman Egyptian network had begun to carry 
Christianity throughout the Red and Arabian sea during the fourth 
century, it could no longer carry it to India. Christianity had in fact 
lingered at Alexandria for centuries before penetrating the Roman 
Egyptian socio-commercial network and traveling to Red Sea harbors. 
Being firmly established in Alexandria and its environs by the end of the 
first century CE, the activity of Clement of Alexandria demonstrates that it 
had become deeply rooted there during the second. But it was only during 


"44 "These issues are examined in Chapter 2. 
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the second and third centuries cE that it (along with its Gnostic strands) 
slowly penetrated the Egyptian hinterland. By the fourth century ce, it had 
been anchored in most Egyptian urban centers and their immediate rural 
hinterlands; the majority of Egyptians, as some believe, were Christian by 
the time of Constantine's death. But amid its slow circulation through- 
out Egypt, Christian culture did not travel and become established at Red 
Sea Egypt in any substantive way until roughly the time of the tetrarchy. ^ 
What some have identified as a Christian church at Aila, the earliest of 
its kind along the Red Sea, dates to c. 300 cE,'*” and no Christian remains 
are yet attested at Berenike until the fifth century. ^ Myos Hormos, 
abandoned during the late third century, was apparently evacuated before 
Christian communities had taken hold there, and the Roman fort at Abu 
Sha’ar, established in the early fourth century, only housed Christian 
practitioners decades later. ^? Despite the early arrival and establishment 
of Christianity at Alexandria, the Roman Egyptian network whose hub was 
at Alexandria apparently did not adopt Christianity or its culture in any 
substantive capacity before its third-century regression. But when the 
network was revived during the fourth century, its members had become 
carriers of Christianity in sufficiently concentrated numbers to bear 
Christianity to the residential communities that it had placed in the Red 
Sea and the Arabian Sea. 

As the Roman Egyptian socio-commercial network carried Christianity 
into the Red Sea and south Arabia, it had the support of churchmen in 
Alexandria. After all, the Christian culture that it transmitted overseas 
often had links to Alexandria and the Christian communities there. Yet 
such ecclesiastical activity was not the primary motor for Christianity’s 
movement. Certainly, as bishops such as Athanasius amplified the strength 
of their episcopal institutions over the course of the fourth century cE, they 
endeavored to yoke for their purposes the movement and anchorage of 
Christianity that the Roman Egyptian network had facilitated beyond the 


"5 Pearson, “Earliest Christianity,” 97-112, and Gnosticism and Christianity, 32-37 and 223; Clarke, 


“Third-Century Christianity,” 605-8 and 638. 

It was noticeably in and after the fourth century ce that Christian ecclesiastical involvement in Red 
Sea trade and importation of south Asian products can be detected. Seland, “Liber Pontificalis and 
Red Sea Trade." 

Power, Red Sea, 28-29; Parker, “Roman 'Aqaba Project” (the 1997-1998, 2000, and 2002 
Campaigns). 

Sidebotham, “Roman Ports,” 161, with Fig. 6.21-22. 

Sidebotham, Berenike, 182-83, and “Roman Ports,” 139-42 and 148-49; Nappo, “Impact,” 238. 
The site of Abu Sha’ar does not appear to have played a heavy role in trade, but it was still connected 
to other Red Sea ports. 
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immediate confines of Egypt. ^^ But the reestablishment of the network 
was the key factor. As it regained its former extent, it transmitted the strains 
of Christian culture flourishing at Alexandria and Egypt to the various 
parts of the Red Sea and south Arabia. It anchored them at sites where the 
network’s members had established residential settlements. This premise 
is supported by several observations regarding the activity of Christians 
at Aksum and south Arabia, which in fact constitute the “Indias” whose 
evangelization the late antique ecclesiastical historians narrated (as 
described in the previous chapter). 

Significantly, epigraphic evidence indicates that the Roman Egyptian 
network maintained residential communities in south Arabia and Socotra 
during late antiquity. At Qane in south Arabia, certain of its Jews founded 
a synagogue building, and either a resident Jew or Christian was respon- 
sible for a Greek inscription discovered in the building’s earlier phases. * 
Likewise, a Roman Egyptian Christian inscribed a text at Socotra, most 
probably in the late fourth century cE.^* Such articles of evidence are 
consistent with the text of Philostorgius discussed in the previous chapter. 
According to him, Theophilus, a native of Socotra, engaged in evangelizing 
efforts in south Arabia and Socotra during the mid-fourth century in ways 
that cohered with embassies that the Roman emperor Constantius had 
dispatched. ? But the missionary activities of fourth-century CE evangeli- 
zers in south Arabia, just like the embassies sent by Constantius, were 
following the social pathways generated by the Roman Egyptian network. 
When Theophilus arrived in south Arabia, as Philostorgius asserts, he 
found that communities of Jews and Christians were already there.^* 
Many of these Jews and Christians were connected to Roman Egypt and 
represented the residential communities it had established there. Of 
course, the Jews of Yemen also maintained ties to Palestine and cultivated 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Sabaic over late antiquity, and their presence in 
south Arabia could have been informed in part by overland commercial 
networks that traversed Arabia." But some such Jews were certainly 


5? For Athanasius, the episcopal institutions of Alexandria, and pro-Nicene/anti-Nicene factions, see 

Haas, Alexandria in Late Antiquity, esp. 173-277. 

Sedov, “Fouilles du secteur 3: la synagogue,” 87—122; and Bukharin, “Greeks on Socotra,” 531-37. 

Also, IGSK 65.437. 

5* Bukharin, “Greek Inscriptions at Hoq,” 497—98; and Strauch et al., “Catalogue,” 144, 11:28. 

5 Philostorgius, HE (ed. Bidez and Winkelmann) 3.4—6. See Chapter 3, pp. 74-77; n. 7-20. 

5* Philostorgius, HE (ed. Bidez and Winkelmann) 3.4-6; Bukharin, “Greeks on Socotra,” 493-549. 

55 Tobi, “Jews of Yemen,” provides treatment. For inscriptions of Himyarite Jews in Palestine, see 
Schwabe and Lifschitz, Beth She‘arim, no. 111; and Nebe and Sima, *Grabinschrift." For south 
Arabians in the Levant, see Schiettecatte and Arbach, "Political Map." 
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connected to Egypt and Alexandria, and the Christians who settled in 
south Arabia in the fourth century CE were too. The residential commu- 
nities of the Roman Egyptian network had anchored Christianity in south 
Arabia. Evangelizers like Theophilus were contributing to and amplifying 
its cultural impact in the region. 

Likewise, material evidence, especially coins and inscriptions, leaves no 
doubt that the Aksumite monarchy had become Christian during the first 
half of the fourth century; Athanasius had established a subordinate bishop 
named Frumentius at Aksum at this time.^^ While romantic in their 
narrative style, the ecclesiastical sources specify that “farther/inner India” 
(Aksumite Ethiopia) had been evangelized by figures (including Frumentius) 
who had traveled from Roman Egypt along the physical and social pathways 
generated by the trade network in the Red Sea. The presence of Frumentius 
at Aksum was facilitated by the existence of a Roman Egyptian residential 
community at Adulis. Such a community surely channeled the movements 
of Roman Egyptians who carried Christian culture and enabled them to 
form social connections with Ethiopians at Aksum. Rufinus’ treatment even 
indicates that Frumentius sought out Roman traders (negotiatores Romani) 
who were in the kingdom to inquire about whether any Christians were 
among them and found such a presence. “Cosmas Indicopleustes” (or 
a passage attributed to him) verifies that such a community of Roman 
Egyptians was present at Adulis c. 515—525 ce.” Frumentius’ activity indi- 
cates that it was already at Adulis centuries earlier. From there residential or 
itinerant Egyptian preachers carried out their evangelizing efforts in the 
interior. It was only after the Roman Egyptian network had anchored 
Christianity at Aksum that Athanasius, the bishop of Alexandria, amplified 
the process and expanded his own reach by making Frumentius (whatever 
his previous role had been) his subordinate bishop at Aksum. 

Moreover, along with the material remains at Aksum that reflect an 
engagement with Alexandrian Christian culture, a Geʻez inscription on 
a fragment of pottery found near Roman Egyptian Berenike is of some 
value. Its reading and reconstruction are somewhat controversial, but it 


56 Munro-Hay, Aksum, 77-78 and 202-5; and Munro-Hay and Juel-Jensen, Aksumite Coinage, 


134-38; Bowersock, Throne of Adulis, 63-77; Power, Red Sea, 15-59; Robin, "Arabia and Ethiopia,” 
273-76; and Haas, “Mountain Constantines,” esp. 111-13. 

57 Rufinus, HE (ed. Mommsen) 10.9. 

5* Cosmas Indicopleustes (ed. Wolska-Conus) rr13-19. On authorship, see de Romanis, 
"Romanukharattha and Taprobane,” 196, n. 133; and Darley, Indo-Byzantine Exchange, 108—24. 
For dating his activity at Adulis (perhaps 518—520), see Robin, “Nagran,” 77-79; and Speidel, 
“Wars, Trade, and Treaties,” 83. 
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indicates the presence of an Aksumite merchant or traveler, or at least a 
contact of his, at Berenike during the fourth century ce. Like the Aksumite 
king Aezanas, he calls the Christian god Ariam, and his activity suggests 
that Aksumite traders at Adulis had adopted the Christian culture of the 
Roman Egyptian network (either at Adulis or a Red Sea Egyptian port), 
reconstituted it, and carried it elsewhere.” Accordingly, the fact that 
Aezanas, the first Christian Aksumite king, began to display Christian 
imagery c. 330 CE, raised inscriptions in Greek and Ge'ez (in both 
Ethiopic and south Arabian scripts), and minted coins with Greek legends 
illustrates the social connectivity that Aksum and Alexandria enjoyed. ^? 
The residential settlement of Roman Egyptians at Adulis was a key node 
for this contact, even if Aksumites who forged their own network to Red 
Sea Egypt certainly contributed too. 

If the Roman Egyptian network had anchored Christianity in the ports 
and interior cities of Aksumite Ethiopia and south Arabia during the 
fourth century CE, it no longer had the capacity to bring it to India. It 
was only during the late fifth and sixth centuries that Romans reestablished 
a certain measure of direct trade and contact with India, even if Aksumite, 
Arabian, and Indian contacts, as "Indians," still played centrals roles. For 
this period, the work transmitted under the name “Cosmas Indicopleustes" 
specifies that Roman Egyptians were dwelling in the port of Adulis and, 
with the help of Aksumite sailors, were voyaging to Sri Lanka. It also states 
that Persian Christians had established settlements of their own in south 
India and Sri Lanka, even if it does note the presence of Greek-speaking 
Christians on Socotra itself.“ Such testimony significantly indicates that 
by the time Roman Egyptians had re-established direct contact with the 
Indian subcontinent, Persian Christians had already been evangelizing 
the populations of certain port cities and coastal regions. By contrast, the 
Roman Egyptian network had only moved Christianity as far as Socotra, 
where, as we have seen, a Roman Egyptian Christian did in fact inscribe 
a graffito in Greek. As Procopius indicates, Persians were also much more 
successful at establishing direct socio-commercial networks with India 
and at forging commercial bonds with Indians, even if "Cosmas" (or 


5? Littmann and Meredith, “An Old Ethiopic Inscription"; Ullendorf, “Ethiopic Inscription"; Haas, 
“Mountain Constantines,” 112-13; Power, Red Sea, 40; Robin, “Arabia and Ethiopia,” 273-81. 

16° Munro-Hay, Aksum, 77-78 and 202-5; and Munro-Hay and Juel-Jensen, Aksumite Coinage, 
134-38; Bowersock, Throne of Adulis, 61-77; Haas, “Mountain Constantines,” esp. 11-13; 
Phillipson, “Aksoum et le nord,” 109-11 and Foundation, 91-106; Robin, “Arabia and Ethiopia,” 
273-81. Aksum’s conversion to Christianity was not seamless. See Rubin, “Greek and Ge'ez." 
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a passage attributed to him) depicts a king of Sri Lanka as being especially 
impressed with Roman coinage. ^ 

If such premises are correct, the disruption that the Roman Egyptian 
commercial network extending directly to India suffered over the late third 
and early fourth centuries cE best explains how Christianity did not 
become anchored in Indian ports due to the activity of Roman Egyptians. 
When the network did extend to India (during the first-third centuries), its 
merchants and sailors were not yet carrying and transmitting Christian 
culture. After the network had begun to carry Christian culture (during 
the fourth-sixth centuries CE), it no longer maintained a residential presence 
in India itself, but it did extend to various ports of the Red Sea and Arabian 
Sea. It is for such reasons that epigraphic and archeological indications for 
late antique Christianity in Aksumite Ethiopia, Nubia, and south Arabia 
have been detected, ^ and this evidence coheres with the testimony of 
ecclesiastical histories, even if these are anecdotal and dubious on points 
of detail. Accordingly, Roman traders who traveled to India in the first 
through mid-third centuries cE were not carriers of Christian culture, and 
Roman traders who carried Christian culture to various parts of the Red and 
Arabian Seas during the fourth and fifth centuries ce were no longer 
traveling to India. This attenuation of the Roman Egyptian trade network 
therefore spelled a delay for Christianity's anchorage in the Indian subcon- 
tinent. In other words, Christian communities took shape in Aksumite 
Ethiopia, south Arabia, and Socotra during the fourth century cE because 
it was precisely by that time that Christianity had penetrated a resurging 
Roman Egyptian network. Late antique ecclesiastical historians were refer- 
ring to such phenomena when they described the arrival of Christianity in 
"India." But the network could not anchor Christian culture in the Indian 
subcontinent itself. 

In light of such issues, the testimony of “Cosmas Indicopleustes" regard- 
ing the formation of Christian communities in the Indian Ocean is 
significant. Of all our classical or late antique authors that depict 
Ethiopia, Arabia, and India, “Cosmas” is the one who provides authentic 
indication that he visited most of these places firsthand, understood their 


16 Cosmas Indicopleustes (ed.  Wolska-Conus) 1113-19 (on authorship, de Romanis, 
"Romanukharattha and Taprobane,” 196, n. 133; and Darley, Indo-Byzantine Exchange, 108-24); 
Procopius, Bell. Pers. (ed. Haury) 1.20. 

Bukharin, “Greeks on Socotra,” 493-549; Bowersock, Throne of Adulis, 63-91; Power, Red Sea, 
15-59; and Haas, “Mountain Constantines,” esp. 111-13; Phillipson, “Aksoum et le nord,” 109-11, 
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geography, and could differentiate among their different societies, even if 
he nonetheless conceived of east Africa, Arabia, and the subcontinent as 
populated by various types of “Indians.” Having traveled in the Red Sea 
and Indian Ocean c. 515—525 CE and having composed his narrative c. 550 
CE, "Cosmas" locates Christian communities overseen by the Persian 
Church of the East at Sri Lanka, Kalliena (likely near Mumbai or 
Quilon), pepper-producing Male (most reasonably Malabar/Kerala), and 
Socotra.'^* How these Christian communities became established in south 
India is the topic of Chapter 6, but for now, it is worth emphasizing that 
"Cosmas" does not accredit Roman Egyptians with bringing Christianity 
to south Asia. Intriguingly, he notes that the Christians of Socotra spoke 
Greek despite having Persian bishops, and this coheres with the textual and 
material evidence for Greeks-speaking Christians on Socotra by the late 
fourth century. But that is as far into the Indian Ocean that the Roman 
Egyptian network had carried Christianity; otherwise the Persians had 
evangelized south India and its environs. 


Conclusion 


In antiquity, commercial networks meaningfully connected the various 
societies of the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean worlds. Commodities, 
people, and ideas traveled among these societies through the social path- 
ways that these networks laid. Due to such connectivity, the various late 
antique testimonies regarding Christianity's arrival in "India" have osten- 
sible value as sources for the arrival of Christianity in the Indian subconti- 
nent. But as we have seen, late antique treatments of Christianity in "India" 
were referring to places and peoples in east Africa and Arabia. 

Roman Egyptian traders and preachers did not bring and anchor 
Christian culture in the Indian subcontinent. For much of the Roman 
imperial period, the Roman Egyptian socio-commercial network and its 
circulation society moved people and culture to and from India. But they 
did not carry Christianity there. When the network was at its peak, its 
members had not yet begun to carry the culture of Christianity in any 
substantive capacity. When they had begun to do so, the network no 
longer extended to India. It instead carried Christianity to various ports 


164 Cosmas Indicopleustes (ed. Wolska-Conus) 3.65, with 11.13-19 (on the authorship of Book r1, see 
De Romanis, “Romanukharattha and Taprobane,” 196, n. 133 and Darley, /mdo-Byzantine 
Exchange, 108-24). For "Cosmas" claims of personal autopsy, see p. 83, n. 44. His toponyms are 
treated by Banaji, "Regions that Look Seaward’,” 114-19. 
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in the Red Sea and south Arabia; these were the “Indias” to which the late 
antique ecclesiastical historians were referring. By the time that the net- 
work refashioned direct links with the Indian subcontinent, a strand 


of Christianity carried there by Persians had already arrived and been 
established. 


PART III 


Christianity, Networks, and the Middle East 


CHAPTER 4 


The Movement of Christianity into Sasanian Persia: 
Perspectives and Sources 


According to the Parthian Acts of Thomas, which does not survive but can 
be reconstructed in general outline (see Chapter 1), Judas Thomas evange- 
lized peoples of Iran, central Asia, and even parts of north India. In this 
relatively early version of the Thomas narrative, the transaction between 
Jesus and Habban would have occurred at a Persian Gulf site. Habban and 
Judas Thomas would have sailed downriver and into the open sea to north 
India, where the realm of the Indo-Parthian king Gudnaphar was located. 
When composing the surviving third-century Indian Acts, the author drew 
upon, engaged with, and manipulated this basic tradition. In such ways, 
the Parthian Acts, composed in the later second century or so, attributed 
the rapid evangelization of the Parthian empire and adjacent territories of 
central Asia and north India to the itinerant apostle Judas Thomas. 

The actual trek of Christianity to the Iranian plateau and central Asia, 
however, happened much later and slower than the itinerary that Thomas’ 
Parthian Acts or any other late antique text conveyed. As we have seen, late 
antique Christians who encountered the narrative tradition of the Parthian 
Acts believed that Christians inhabited these places due to a first-century 
Christian mission. The Syriac Book of the Laws of the Countries and, by 
extension, the Clementine Recognitions and Eusebius therefore conceived 
of Christianity as being practiced by Parthians, Medians, Persians, and 
Kushans/Bactrians.' Such premises of Christianity’s early and rapid move- 
ment have similarly been replicated by modern scholarship due to a variety 
of sources that presumably document the process.” Yet, a substantial gap 
exists between the actual movement of Christianity into the Iranian plateau 


'* Andrade, “Syriac Book.” 

* Koshelenko, Bader, and Gaibov, “Beginnings of Christianity in Merv,” 55—70; Ramelli, "Tradizione 
su Tommaso," esp. 65; Harrak, "Trade Routes," 57; but see "Edessa or Adiabene?" 172—77; Tomber, 
"Bishops and Traders," 225; Jullien and Jullien, Apórzres des confins, 201-6 and 215-22; Jullien, 
"Minorité chrétienne ‘grecque’,” 107-9; Debié, Perrin, and Mahé, “L’Orient,” 616. 
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and central Asia and the historical experiences that Upper Mesopotamian 
and Mediterranean Christians cultivated. This chapter probes it. 

Socio-commercial networks played a vital role in shaping the movement 
of Christianity from the Roman Levant to regions farther east. Chapter 5 
in this vein analyzes the socio-commercial networks that connected the 
Roman Levant to central Asia and India, and as we will see, their disposi- 
tions shaped where Christianity traveled before the fifth century cE. But 
before such analysis can be implemented, it is important to examine the 
existing sources for the presence of Christianity in Parthian and Sasanian 
territories and to assess where one can reasonably posit its anchorage 
during that time. This chapter therefore provides such an assessment of 
the evidence for where Christianity had traveled, and by doing so, it 
enables the chapter to follow to posit how socio-commercial networks 
carried Christianity to new places and transferred it to the bodies of new 
networks. 


Early Christianity in India: Complexities and Problems 


Due to the complicated nature of the traditions pertaining to the apostle 
Judas Thomas, certain issues must first be clarified before one can proceed 
to analyze the secure evidence for Christianity’s eastward trek and arrival. 
Late antique apostolic apocrypha, hagiographies, and chronicles ostensibly 
suggest direct contact between the Roman Levant and India and, thereby, 
the early transmission of Christian culture to India. As a result, they have 
often influenced scholarly perspectives. But Roman Syrians and Upper 
Mesopotamians did not carry Christianity directly to India, and Indians 
rarely if ever traveled to Roman Syria and Upper Mesopotamia. Direct 
contact between the populations of these regions was in fact quite limited, 
and if it did occur, it happened at sites on the north Persian Gulf littoral. 

Certainly, strands of Christianity with intimate ties to the Syriac lan- 
guage took root in Sasanian Persia and eventually central Asia and parts of 
coastal India. As stated previously, “Cosmas Indicopleustes” is the earliest 
source that unambiguously places the Persian Christians in the Indian 
Ocean. Aside from his testimony, various literary sources indicate or hint 
that Christianity had been anchored in parts of coastal India at some point 
in the fifth century (see Chapter 6). They also suggest that a vital transit 
point for such strands of Christianity was Upper Mesopotamia. This 
was the home of the Syriac dialect of Aramaic that eventually became 
a liturgical language of Thomas Christians, even if the terms of its trans- 
mission to India are poorly documented. 
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Nonetheless, the evidence for the movement of Christianity from Upper 
Mesopotamia to India before c. 400 CE poses certain difficulties. It is often 
posited that direct commercial or diplomatic movement between Upper 
Mesopotamia and India was fairly routine in antiquity. If so, Christianity 
could have traveled to India at an early date.’ Certainly, various imperial and 
royal centers in the geographic span between the eastern Mediterranean and 
India or China were connected by a web of diplomatic exchange. Such 
connectivity facilitated the dissemination of the Manichaean religion and 
the movement and exchange of religious ideas throughout a broader Afro- 
Eurasian world system.* But as noted in the Introduction, the belief that 
inhabitants of the Roman Levant and Upper Mesopotamia were in direct 
contact with India is based primarily on the testimony of the Indian Acts. 
Since the surviving text is the product of a specific mid-to-late third-century 
agenda whose primary aim was to remove Judas Thomas from Parthia, it is 
not reliable.’ 

As we have seen, Indians who traveled to the Roman Mediterranean 
typically followed the Red Sea passage. It would seem that Indian ambas- 
sadors sometimes traveled there by moving overland across Mesopotamia 
and the Roman Levant. According to Porphyry, who wrote in the late 
third century, the Edessene philosopher Bardaisan had written about 
Indians’ customs and even discussed the distinction between Brahmins 
and “Samanaeans.” Having consulted Indian ambassadors who were on 
a diplomatic mission during the reign of an Antoninus from Emesa (that is, 
Elagabalus, 218—222 cE), he learned from them how Brahmins conducted 
trials by ordeal but refused to put anyone to death.^ His discussion is 
consistent with that of The Book of the Laws of the Countries, which was 
composed by one of Bardaisan's students c. 200—225 CE but may be an 
iteration or expansion of a late second-century CE text of Bardaisan cited 
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Ramelli, “Tradizione su Tommaso,” esp. 65, and “Early Christian Missions,” 223-25; Harrak, “Trade 
Routes,” 57, but see "Edessa or Adiabene?” 172-77; Tomber, “Bishops and Traders,” 225, for 
instance. 

Some examples are Dilley, “Religious Intercrossing,” “Also Schrieb Zarathustra,” and "Hell Exists”; 
BeDuhn, “Iranian Epic” and “Mani and Crystallization”; Gardner, “Comments on Mani”; Klein, 
"Epic Buddhasarita"; Dognini, "Nascita" and “Primi contatti"; Lieu, “Diffusion, Persecution, and 
"Transformation of Manichaeism." 

For a different interpretation, see Reger, “On the Road to India,” 252. 

5 Porphyry's De Styge in Stob. Anth. 1.3.56 (1.66.24—70.13), which is Fragments (ed. Smith) 376, with de 
abstinentia (ed. Nauck) 4.16—17 (together being FGrH/BNJ 719, F. 1-2). The correct Greek text of the 
reference to Antoninus from Stobaeus is a matter of dispute, but I favor a reconstruction that 
identifies Antoninus as being from Emesa in Syria, not as coming from Emesa into Syria. For some 
key discussion, see Reed, “Beyond the Land of Nod,” 66-68, who regards some of Bardaisan's 
knowledge (esp. on the “Samanaeans”) to be new and not based on Greek source tradition. 
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by Eusebius and entitled On Fate by him.’ According to this text, the 
Brahmins followed a law that prohibited killing. 

But as recently argued, such testimony regarding Indians may have been 
in fact derived from Greek and Roman sources produced after the conquests 
of Alexander the Great, thereby suggesting that neither Bardaisan nor his 
students had consulted Indian informants." In fact, one of the principal 
informants mentioned is called Dadamamis or Damadamis in the various 
manuscripts. He is therefore often deemed to be named after a prototypical 
Indian sage of Greek literature (Dandamis) and, if so, is probably invented.’ 
Moreover, if a member of Bardaisan’s intellectual circle had in fact encoun- 
tered an actual Indian embassy to “Elagabalus,” the meeting did not occur 
in Mesopotamia or Syria. It would have occurred in the city of Rome. By 
this interpretation, “Dadamamis” or “Damadamis” (or Dandamis), if not 
a complete invention of the writer, would be an Indian named Dahardah 
who attended the investiture of a king in Yemen late 218 or 219 cE.^ 
If “Dadamamis” or “Damadamis” was this Dahardah, and if Dahardah 
had continued to Rome to meet Elagabalus in c. 219—220 ce, he was traveling 
by the Red Sea, not Upper Mesopotamia. 

Ostensibly, the Niésibene Hymns of Ephrem provide support for the 
activity of Judas Thomas, the early movement of Christianity to India, 
and direct contact between Edessa and the Indian subcontinent. One of 
his hymns famously echoes an Edessene claim that a merchant had brought 
Thomas’ relics from India to Edessa." In the poem, the Devil laments their 
arrival. Certainly, Ephrem’s testimony attests to the formation of a relic cult 
for Thomas at Edessa by the mid-fourth century. But it also reflects 
the influence that the Acts of Thomas had exerted on Edessene historical 
memories by that time. Due to its influence, Ephrem and his contemporaries 
treasured a narrative that linked Thomas’ relics to India, and it is noticeable 
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The Book of the Laws of the Countries (ed. Drijvers) 42 and (ed. Ramelli) 179. Ramelli, Bardesane di 
Edessa, 18-32 and Bardaisan of Edessa, 54—60 and 115-22, treats date and relationship to the text cited 
by Eusebius. For Eusebius’ citation of On Fate, see HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 4.30. For his 
version of passages of the Syriac Book of the Laws of the Countries, see Preparation for the Gospel 
(Praeparatio Evangelica) (ed. Mras and des Places) 6.9.32—6.10, with FGrH/BNJ 719, F. 3. Eusebius’ 
iteration coheres with the Syriac Book, but Ramelli surmises that it could be based on Bardaisan’s 
text. 

* Biffi, “Cid che Bardesane venne a sapere sull'India?" and FGrH/BNJ 719, F. 2 discuss. 

See previous note. For the Greek tradition on Dandamis, see Martin, “Un recueil de diatribes 
cyniques”; and Photiadés, “Diatribes cyniques." 

Since Dahardah’s embassy can be traced to south Arabia, from which it could reach Rome by the 
Red Sea and Egypt, it is most probable that Bardaisan (or a disciple) encountered Indian diplomats 
in Rome while on embassy there. See Robin, “Palmyréniens en Arabie du Sud,” 490-92. 

Ephrem, CN (ed. Beck) 42.1-3. 
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that like the Acts, Ephrem does not mention a specific site in India where 
Thomas had died and been interred. In the same way that the Indian Acts 
reflects an Edessene tendency to associate the preaching of Judas Thomas 
vaguely with India, Ephrem’s narrative in fact exhibits a similar lack of 
knowledge of India or the nature of trade between it and Upper 
Mesopotamia. If he was ascribing the arrival of Thomas’ relics at Edessa to 
commercial activity between India and Upper Mesopotamia, he was emu- 
lating the contrived narrative of the surviving Acts and similar local traditions 
of the Edessenes, which portrayed the arrival of Judas Thomas in India 
through a similar device. But like the Indian Acts, his testimony was not 
based on any referential knowledge of India or how to travel there. It simply 
perpetuated the Edessene inventions responsible for the Indian Acts and the 
relic cult for Thomas at Edessa, from which it was ultimately derived. 

The Chronicle of Se ert in several instances describes Christian movement 
between Sasanian territory and India, but its compilation was late, and its 
reliability for the period before the fifth century is an issue. For instance, in two 
nearly identical passages it states that a bishop of Basra named David (Dodi), 
who may correspond to a third-century bishop of Phorat-Maisan, had 
traveled to India (a/-Hind) to evangelize the region; it first dates this episode 
to c. 295—300 CE and the second time to c. 360 CE.'* Complicating the matter, 
however, is the fact that Islamic-era texts like the Chronicle often referred to 
the Persian gulf littoral as a/-Hind or bet hendwaye.? Even if the passage 
reflects authentic activity, it is not certain that David (Dodi) traveled to the 
subcontinent to preach; he may have been evangelizing people of the Persian 
Gulf or parts thereof. The chronicle’s treatment of the arrival of asceticism in 
the Persian Gulf during the fourth century poses similar difficulties.'* 

Nonetheless, the Chronicle of Se ert and other Islamic-era sources provide 
plausible testimony for the fourth- or fifth-century arrival of Christianity in 
India. According to the Chronicle, a bishop of Rev-Ardashir at coastal Persis 
(Fars), about whose identity the text is somewhat confused, sent materials for 
use among Christians in India c. 470 cE.” In the ninth century ce, Isho'dad 


7 Chronicle of Se'ert (ed. and trans. Scher) in 4.236—37 and 292-93. The Ecclesiastical Chronicle of 
Barhebraeus (thirteenth century) describes a David of Phorat-Maigan who lived in the mid-third 
century and laid hands on Papa, thus ordaining the controversial bishop of Seleucia-Ctesiphon. 
Barhebraeus, Ecclesiastical Chronicle (ed. Abbeloos and Lamy) 3.27—28. 

? Brock, “Syriac Life,” 166 and 187. Perhaps used in this way by the putative author of The History of 
Mar Yaunan, in Bedjan, AMSS 1.466 and in the Life of Mar Giwargis (ed. Bedjan) 561. 

^ Chronicle of Se ert (ed. and trans. Scher) 5.310—12 for fourth-century ascetics in the Persian Gulf. 

5 According to the Chronicle of Se ert (ed. and trans. Scher) 7.116-17, Ma‘na, bishop of Rev-Ardashir and 
metropolitan of Fars, sent Syriac translations of some Greek works of Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia and other texts that he wrote in Persian to Persian Gulf locations and India. It should be 
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of Merv described how what he called the “Letter to Romans” (most likely 
Theodore of Mopsuestia’s commentary on the Pauline Letter to Romans, 
not the actual epistle) was translated from Greek to Syriac by Mar Koumi for 
Mari the priest, with the help of Daniel the priest, an Indian." As such, the 
translation would have occurred in the mid-fifth century or so; at that time 
Mari may have been the bishop (or future bishop) of Rev-Ardashir, and 
Daniel would have been an “Indian” Christian with links to Fars. Two letters 
of Isho‘yabh III, bishop of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, verify that the metropolitan 
of Fars administered Indian sees and even a Christian congregation at 
“Qalah” (that is, Qalang) in the Malay peninsula by the mid-seventh 
century.” The History of Mar Yaunan, clearly late Sasanian or early 
Islamic, places Christian monasteries deep in the Persian Gulf area." One 
can also refer to Persian merchants and monks in bët hendwayé according to 
Isho'denah of Basra (eighth century).? 

All such testimony from these later sources is difficult to verify and is in 
itself insufficient as testimony for the movement of Christianity to India 
in substantially earlier periods. But it coincides with the sixth-century 
testimony of “Cosmas Indicopleustes,” who maintains that Christian com- 
munities had formed stable roots in coastal India by c. 515-525 cE. Also, by 
c. 500 CE the tradition had begun to circulate in Greek, Latin, and Syriac 
sources that Thomas had died in Kalamene/Calamina of India. The name of 
the site for Thomas’ martyrdom may constitute a Greek and Latin rendering 
and shortening of Cholamandalam. It at least reflects the establishment of 
a tomb ascribed to Thomas on the Coromandel coast or elsewhere in south 
India.*° The tradition regarding Kalamene/Calamina is therefore quite 


noted that the Chronicle of Se ert also conflates Ma‘na, a shadowy bishop of Rev-Ardashir whom the 
Chronicle claims to have become metropolitan of Seleucia-Ctesiphon in 420, and Ma‘na, metropolitan 
of Fars c. 470 CE. For the first Ma‘na, see Chronicle of Se ert (ed. and trans. Scher) 5.328-30. 
Isho'dad, Commentaries (ed. Gibson), Vol. 5, 44, with xiii—xiv. It is often assumed that this translation 
occurred c. 425 CE, which coincides with the death of Theodore of Mopsuestia. But it could have been 
accomplished in the decades that followed. Baum and Winkler, Church of the East, 53. 

Isho‘yabh IIL Liber epistularum (ed. Duval) 247-55 (esp. 252) and 255-60. Whitehouse and 
Williamson, “Sasanian Maritime Trade,” 45—49; and Colless, “Persian Merchants.” 

Payne, “Monks, Dinars, and Date Palms,” 99-101. The author associates himself with a monastery 
in India, in Bedjan, AMSS 1.466, but this could refer to the Persian gulf generally. Similarly, Life of 
Mar Giwargis (ed. Bedjan) 561. See n. 13. 

Isho‘dnah of Basra, Book of Chastity (ed. Bedjan) 487; see also Mingana, “Spread of Early 
Christianity,” 455-56, who cites other passages from the Syriac tradition. For text and manuscripts, 
see Fiey, “Icho‘dnah,” 435-38. 

Nedungatt, “Calamina, Kalamides, Cholamandalam,” with Tubach, “Historische Elemente,” 106-7, 
argues for the link to Cholamandalam. As Nedungatt indicates, this is perhaps a Sanskritized Tamil 
word. See Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit Dictionary, 775 (mandalam-territory and Burrow and 
Emeneau, A Dravidian Etymological Dictionary, 413 (man=land). For more detailed discussion, see 
pp. 222-25, n. 57—66. 
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significant for establishing a date by which Christianity had become 
anchored in south India and a tomb ascribed to Thomas’s burial had 
emerged there. Its implications are developed more thoroughly in Chapter 6. 

Additional evidence for the movement of Christianity from Sasanian 
Persia to India by the fifth century is provided by the Ecclesiastical History 
that has traditionally been attributed to Gelasius of Cyzicus." According to 
this history, one of the signatory bishops that attended the council 
of Nicaea was a certain John, who represented the churches of all Persia 
and “greater India,” by which, as noted previously, the author is clearly 
referring to the Indian subcontinent.” This statement, however, is based 
on an anachronism. Eusebius’ Life of Constantine claims that a Persian was 
present at the council, and some recensions of the Names of the Fathers at 
Nicaea list a certain John the Persian. But these texts make no mention of 
India.” Moreover, the identity of this figure is obscure; he presumably was 
a bishop along one of the frontier provinces of Persia, not a resident or 
native of Fars/Persis.** Since Eusebius and the Names of the Fathers at 
Nicaea make no mention of India at all, their testimony suggests that the 
Persian Church of the East did not yet have jurisdiction over Christians 
there. But the testimony of the ecclesiastical history, in its anachronism, is 
significant. It suggests that by the late fifth century, when it was composed, 
the churches of coastal India were being administered by the Church of the 
East of the Sasanian empire and that the episcopal sees of Persia and India 
could therefore in theory be represented by a single signatory bishop at an 
ecumenical conference. The author of the anonymous church history had 
accordingly assumed that this was the function of the “John the Persian” 
known to have attended the council of Nicaea in the early fourth century. 


Early Christianity in Iran and Central Asia: 
Complexities and Problems 


As remarkable as the traditions of Thomas’ travels are, they are easily 
rivaled by the putative exploits of a figure named Bar Shabba or Mar 
Shabbay. According to later texts that circulated in Syriac, Arabic, and 


*" Jullien and Jullien, Apétres des confins, 110 inform much of what follows. 

» Ps.-Gelasius, HE (ed. Hansen) 2.28.4 and 2.38.1: "la&vvng Tépons Tois èv Tlepot&: rác] Kal TH 
ueyaAn voto. ' 

3 Eusebius, VC (ed. Winkelmann) 3.7; Names of the Fathers at Nicaea (ed. Gelzer, Hilgenfeld, and 
Cuntz) 23, 64, 87, 103, 127, 149, and 197. Jullien and Jullien, Apôtres des confins, 110 provide insight. 

^^ Jullien and Jullien, Apótres des confins, 110, discuss various theories regarding this figure and provide 
bibliography. The identity of this bishop, however, is too obscure to reconstruct despite efforts. 
Ramelli, “Cristianesimo,” 110-14; and Kollaparambil, “Identity of Mar John." 
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Sogdian (at the least) and that might have a basis in sources as early as the 
seventh century, the holy man’s parents were from Roman Syria, but they 
were abducted by the Persians when the forces of Shapur I overran the 
region. Raised as a Christian and a subject of Shapur II at Ctesiphon, the 
saint exorcized and baptized a woman from the royal court. Forced by 
the king to relocate to Merv and to marry the magistrate there, the woman 
eventually summoned her holy patron, and they were responsible for 
evangelizing the city and its hinterland.” Due to their lateness and their 
romantic nature, tales about figures like Bar Shabba or Mar Shabbay strain 
plausibility. Yet, in this specific instance, the narrative may have a mean- 
ingful historical kernel. The existence of a bishop of Merv named Bar 
Shabba, active in the early fifth century, is secure, and additional sources 
show that Christianity had become anchored at Merv by the end of the 
fourth century.” 

Like the narratives regarding Bar Shabba/Mar Shabbay, the testimony 
for the movement of early Christianity into the Iranian plateau, central 
Asia, and even the Parthian/Sasanian lowlands is generally laden with 
difficulties. Aside from the Manichaean example, the sources for whether 
Christian communities had been established in the Iranian plateau by the 
third century are quite vexing.” In particular, it is unclear when the strand 
of Syriac Christianity that would constitute the basis for the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy of the late antique Church of the East effectively arrived in the 
Iranian highlands. While the Syriac Book of the Laws of the Countries places 
Christianity at Edessa and Hatra with considerable reliability," we have 
already witnessed (in Chapter 1) how its claim that Christians dwelled 
among the Kushans, Parthians, Persian, and Medians was probably based 
on the apocryphal and invented tradition of the Parthian Acts of Thomas.” 
The text’s reference to promiscuity among Kushans, while perhaps 


* Various late sources accredit a certain Bar Shabba or Mar Shabbay with becoming the first bishop of 
Merv c. 360 CE, but these are late and cannot be traced to a period before the seventh century CE. 
Brock, “Bar Shabba/Mar Shabbay." Bar Shabba's conversion of Merv is in Chronicle of Se ert (ed. 
and trans. Scher) 5.253—58. Excavations have not established the presence of a Christian community 
at Merv before the fourth century cz. Comneno, “Nestorianism in Central Asia,” 28-34. 

The first signatory bishop of Merv, who bears the name Bar Shabba, was active in 424 CE; it is 
unclear how long he had been bishop previously. See Synodicon orientale (ed. Chabot) 43. 

In a very useful overview to the Church of the East, Walker, “From Nisibis to Xi'an," 997-1000, 
describes the evidence for early Christian communities in Parthian/Sasanian territory without 
relying on dubious sources. 

Kaizer, “Capital Punishment,” demonstrates that Bardaisan’s understanding of Hatra is generally 
accurate. 

For a different understanding, see Jullien and Jullien, Apózres des confins, 130-32; Debié, Perrin, and 
Mahé, “L’Orient,” 616. 
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referring to the practice of polyandry that is attested in Bactrian docu- 
ments, also conforms to statements made by previous Greek sources, which 
could ultimately be the origins for it. It is therefore not certain that the 
Book’ statement reflects first-hand knowledge of Bactria’s actual residents 
or direct contact between Christians of Upper Mesopotamia and central 
Asia."^ The rock-cut inscriptions of Kirdir located at various sites in Fars 
show that Christians inhabited Sasanian territory by the late third century, 
but they unfortunately do not state where exactly the Christians were 
located." Otherwise, the movement of Christianity to India through 
Sasanian territory is attested by Islamic-era material that may have had 
decent seventh-century sources. An example is the Chronicle of Se ert.** 

A few chronicles situate Christians firmly in the Iranian plateau and, of 
course, lowland Iraq by the fourth century, but they were written much 
later or, in one instance, are suspected of being modern forgeries. The 
authenticity of the Chronicle of Arbela, for instance, is not certain.” But we 
have already learned how the testimony of the Chronicle of Se ert, probably 
compiled in the tenth or eleventh century, may be of some value. 
It describes how a figure named Bar Shabba or Mar Shabbay evangelized 
the residents of Merv c. 350 cE. While romantic in nature, this testimony 
may be based on sources from the seventh century or so cE.^* It may be 
virtually impossible to establish the veracity of the tradition. But even so, as 
we will see later in this chapter, other sources significantly indicate that 
Christianity had arrived and had begun to find anchorage in the Persian 
Gulf, Iran, and even Merv in the later fourth century.” 

Certain late antique hagiographies associate Christianity’s movement 
through lowland Parthian/Sasanian territory and Iran with solitary itiner- 
ant apostles or disciples working in the first century ce. These also link the 
successes of such missionary apostles or disciples with mobile merchants, 


?? Crone, Nativist Prophets, 400-8 discusses polyandry in Iran. For document, see Sims-Williams, 
Bactrian Documents, 32-35. See also Andrade, “Syriac Book.” 

* The edition/translation of Gignoux, Quatre inscriptions du mage Kirdir, 60 and 69-70. 

32 Walker, “From Nisibis to Xi’an,” 1028, n. 28; Brock, “Syriac Sources,” 25-26. The source seems to 
have incorporated material from ecclesiastical histories written by the seventh-century author Daniel 
bar Mariam and the ninth-century writer Isho‘dnah. For recent discussion of sources, see Wood, 
“Chronicle of Seert," 43-60 (44 for citations of Eusebius, Socrates, and Theodoret) and Chronicle of 
Seert, 3—14. 

3 The modern reception of the Chronicle of Arbela (ed. Kawerau) has indeed been tortuous, and the 
text will not be a factor of this account. See namely the discussion of Brock, “Syriac Historical 
Writing,” 23-25; and Walker, Legend of Mar Qardagh, 287-90, for its doubtful utility. Some 
nonetheless use the text to reconstruct the history of this period and argue for its authenticity. 
Jullien and Jullien, “Chronique d'Arbéles," 41-83, and Apótres des confins, 133-36; Ramelli, Chronicon 
di Arbela. 

34 See n. 25.. ? Synodicon orientale (ed. Chabot) 43. 
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and they thereby indicate that trade connections played a key role in 
Christianity’s putatively rapid movement.^ In The Teaching of Addai, 
the apostle Judas Thomas sends Addai to evangelize the kingdom of 
Osrhoene after its king had engaged in epistolary correspondence with 
Jesus." Amid Addai's successes, easterners disguised as merchants come to 
Edessa from “Assyria” to hear Addai preach. In the Acts of Mar Mari, the 
preacher Mari, putatively a disciple of Addai in the first century, travels 
from Edessa to evangelize Iraq and Iran, and he discovers that Khuzistan 
and Fars had already been evangelized by merchants who had visited 
Edessa.?^ But the reliability of these accounts is dubious. These hagiogra- 
phies represent episodes produced by Christians to give apostolic origins to 
Christian communities, often centuries after the missions that they record. 
The extant Syriac text of the Teaching of Addai, which recounts the 
movement of Christianity to Upper Mesopotamia, dates to the early fifth 
century. Its earliest instantiations can be traced to the late third century 
through the work of Eusebius.” Similarly, the Acts of Mar Mari was 
composed in the sixth or seventh century, and it creates a historical 
narrative for the origins of Christianity communities in the Parthian/ 
Sasanian lowlands that meaningfully coheres with the Teaching of Addai 
(Mari is Addai’s disciple).*° 

Like the Parthian and Indian Acts of Thomas, the hagiographies just 
described bear the hallmarks of contrived literary elements that circulated 
widely during late antiquity. As emphasized in the Introduction, their 
treatment of the world’s peoples as apportioned to distinct apostles or 
preachers for evangelization emulated the narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles, the tropes of the ancient novel, and literary representations of 
Mani and his disciples." No sources from the first century or the 
early second century attribute the evangelization of Asian regions to the 


36 Jullien and Jullien, Apétres des confins, 201-6 and 215-17; Jullien, “Minorité chrétienne ‘grecque’,” 
107-9; Harrak, “Trade Routes,” 49-50, with “Edessa or Adiabene?” 172-77; Baumer, Church of the 
East, 19; Debié, Perrin, and Mahé, “L’Orient,” 616. 

7^ The Teaching of Addai (ed. Phillips). Also, Eusebius HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 1.13. 

38 Acts of Mar Mari (ed. Jullien and Jullien; ed. Harrak) generally, with 31 representing the reference to 
merchants. See p. 195, n. 87-88. 

? Griffith, "Doctrina Addai”; Wood, “We Have No King but Christ,” 101-10; Ramelli, *Addai-Abgar 
Narrative.” 

4° Jullien and Jullien, Origines, 41-60 and 111-13, for date and relation to the Addai tradition. Also 
Jullien, “Figures fondatrices.” 

* [n Acts of the Apostles (ed. Nestle-Aland) 1:8, the Holy Spirit bids the apostles to be witnesses of 
their faith throughout the earth and to its uttermost ends. The apocryphal Acts, being informed by 
many conventions of the ancient novel, depict apostles doing just that. Spittler, “Christianity at the 
Edges,” 353-75; and Klauck, Apocryphal Acts, 1-14. Drijvers, “Addai und Mani,” 171-85; Jullien and 
Jullien, Origines, 73-80; BeDuhn and Mirecki, “Placing the Acts of Archelaus,” 2. 
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figures of Judas Thomas, Addai, Aggai, or Mari. The Christians who read 
and heard such works, of course, treated the invented traditions of the 
literature as representing historical phenomena, and it shaped their experi- 
ences of Christianity’s historical movement and geography (as discussed in 
Chapter 1). But this does not mean that the late antique hagiographies 
reliably depicted how Christianity traveled. 

Asa result, most textual sources that document the movement of Syriac- 
speaking Christianity into Parthian and Sasanian territory impart little 
reliable evidence. Archaeological endeavors do not provide much either. 
In general, little material evidence sheds light on Christian activity in 
Parthian or Sasanian territory before the fifth century cE.** What has 
surfaced or been excavated has often generated substantial confusion. For 
instance, the Christian tombs and monastic complex on the island of 
Kharg in the Persian Gulf, originally deemed to have been built as early 
as the third century, were in fact created between the fifth and seventh 
centuries.” 

In the discussion above, we have explored how the late antique texts 
that depict direct movement between the Roman Levant and India or the 
arrival of Christianity in various regions of Asia are not reliable sources 
for such historical phenomena. In Chapter 5, we will in fact establish the 
forms of commercial movement and relationships that provided the social 
pathways along which the culture of Christianity traveled. But first, the 
following sections will analyze the sources that illuminate the timeline for 
Christianity’s arrival and anchorage in Parthian/Sasanian imperial space. 
The pace by which Christianity traveled eastward through lowland 
Sasanian territory and into the Iranian plateau was much slower than late 
antique apocrypha and hagiographies would suggest. The remainder of the 
chapter examines how this is so. 


Christianity in Upper Mesopotamia and Parthian Lowlands 


As noted in the previous section, Roman Syrians and Upper Mesopotamians 
did not carry Christianity directly to India, and they did not maintain direct 
contact with the Indian subcontinent. The sources that suggest the rapid and 


** Cassis, "Kokhe, Cradle of the Church of the East,” 62-78; Hauser, "Christliche Archäologie im 
Sasanidenreich,” 93-136, and “Christen,” 29-57. For Sasanian archaeology in general, Payne, 
“Archaeology,” which introduces a journal volume devoted to the topic. 

* Calvet, "Monuments paléo-chrétiens à Koweit,” 678-80; Steve, Ile de Kharg; Carter, "Christianity 
during the First Centuries,” 71-108, and “Christianity after the Coming of Islam,” 311-30; Briquel- 
Chatonnet, “Expansion,” 178-81. 
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uninterrupted movement of Christianity to India from the Roman Levant 
are also problematic on various grounds. But it is possible to establish where 
Christianity had traveled and found anchorage through an assessment of 
relatively reliable contemporary sources, and this section accordingly ana- 
lyzes the timeline for Christianity's movement into lowland Parthian and 
Sasanian territories. 

Syriac-speaking Christians in Upper Mesopotamia clearly had a strong 
impact on the formation of Christianity in the Parthian and Sasanian 
empires. It would be otherwise difficult to explain how Syriac came to be 
a preeminent language used by members of the Sasanian Church of the 
East in religious texts, formal documents, or quotidian matters.** Several 
contemporary sources verify that Christianity had been well established 
among Upper Mesopotamians, including inhabitants of Edessa and 
Nisibis, by the third century cE.? The Chronicle of Edessa indicates that 
in 313 CE, a bishop named Qone “placed the foundations for the church of 
"Urhày; he built and completed its building.”*° If the Chronicles report is 
regarded as accurate, it shows that by the early fourth century, Edessa 
possessed a municipal church building and the sort of ecclesiastical and 
episcopal primacy that had the means and organizational power to build it. 
Nisibis likewise featured a (now partially preserved) church patronized by 
the notable bishop Jacob and his eventual successor Vologases by the mid- 
fourth century." But in a particularly intriguing part of the Chronicle, an 
account of a massive flood that occurred in 201 CE indicates that “the 
temple (laso) of the church of the Christians” (presumably a house 
church) was among the destroyed buildings of Edessa. This portion of the 
chronicle purports to have been derived from material archived at Edessa 
and may be contemporary to c. 200 CE, and it indicates that a house church 
modeled on a similar scale to the third-century one excavated at Dura- 
Europos existed at the time.^* 

Independently of the Chronicle of Edessa, texts of more certain contem- 
poraneous origins indicate that Christianity had moved into Upper 
Mesopotamia and had taken root there by the late second century, even 
if church communities in cities like Edessa were not fully hierarchized. 
These sources also suggest that Christian practice was informed to some 
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Healey, “Variety in Early Syriac,” 221-30, and “Edessan Milieu and the Birth of Syriac.” 

Ramelli, “Edessa e i Romani fra Augusto e i Severi," 137-43, with “Epitafio di Abercio" and 
"Iscrizione cristiana,” cogently presents the existence of an organized church at Edessa by c. 200 CE. 
5 Chronicle of Edessa (ed. Guidi) 4. 

7 Sarre and Herzfeld, Archäologische Reise, 2.336—48, with the inscription also in JGSK 65.62. 

* Chronicle of Edessa (ed. Guidi) 2. For the house church of Dura-Europos, see n. 59. 
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extent by the Greek-speaking Christian movement in Antioch and Roman 
north Syria. The funerary inscription of the Phrygian churchman Abercius 
(apparently 216 cE) records his prior travels through Syria and Mesopotamia 
as far east as Nisibis. His movements seem to have been mediated by the 
ecclesiastical network of north Syria, in which Antioch claimed a certain 
preeminence.? The notable influence that Greek philosophical concepts 
had on the works of Bardaisan, along with the impact that he had on Greek- 
speaking churchmen, likewise spells the transmission of intellectual culture 
by or through Antioch and north Syrian Greek polities. The Book of the Laws 
of the Countries, transmitted in Syriac by Bardaisan's disciples in the early 
third century, securely locates Christianity at Edessa and in north Parthian 
Mesopotamia.’ Bardaisan himself was active in the late second century. 
When Eusebius composed his Preparation for the Gospelin the early fourth 
century, he included within in it excerpts from the Syriac Book, even if 
his Ecclesiastical History also perhaps cites a previous version written by 
Bardaisan himself (under the title On Fate). Eusebius also integrated 
a famous epistolary correspondence that putatively occurred between 
Jesus and a member of the Abgarid dynasty at Osrhoene and a narrative 
tradition by which an apostle named Thaddaeus, usually called Addai in 
Syriac accounts, evangelized Upper Mesopotamia. The extant narrative 
of Addai’s exploits and Jesus’ correspondence with “Abgar the Black” 
(Abgar Ukkama) was composed in Syriac in the early fifth century ce. But 
Eusebius clearly had access to versions in circulation since at least the late 
third century cE and claimed to have obtained such documents, written 
in Syriac, from Edessa’s archives.’ All told, Christian communities can 
be securely located in the cities and client principalities of Roman and 


4 The epitaph with analysis is accessible in Ramelli, “Epitafio di Aberico,” who presents the text of 
Wischmeyer, “Aberkiosinschrift, 24-26 (193-94). For date, Ramelli, “Epitafio di Abercio,” 191-92. 
Notably Drijvers, for instance, in East of Antioch, 1-27, and "Bardaisan von Edessa,” 109-22. 
Schwemer, “Ersten Christen in Syrien,” treats the movement of Christianity and the formation of 
communities throughout Syria and eventually Upper Mesopotamia. Ramelli, Bardaisan of Edessa, 
1—29 and 51-91, and Bardesane di Edessa, 12-18, discusses Greek influences on Bardaisan and his 
favorable reception among Greek-speaking churchmen of the third century cE, namely Origen. 
Ramelli, Bardaisan of Edessa, 18-32, and Bardesane di Edessa, 54-60 and 115-22. For Eusebius’ 
citations, Preparation for the Gospel (Praeparatio Evangelica) (ed. Mras and des Places) 6.9.32—6.10, 
with FGrH/BN] 719, F. 3; HE (ed. Schwartz and Mommsen) 4.30. 

* Drijvers, “Addai and Mani"; Griffith, “Doctrina Addai’; and Wood, “We Have No King but Christ,” 
101-10; Brock, “Eusebius”; Ramelli, “Addai-Abgar Narrative." For the Teaching of Addai and its 
citation of early Roman material, Ramelli, Possible Historical Traces. Most of the extant version of 
Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History was completed by c. 315 cE (with the tenth book being produced in an 
update of c. 325), but the first seven books were perhaps composed before the tetrarchic persecutions 
of 303-311 CE. See Barnes, “Editions” and Constantine and Eusebius, 126—63; Louth, “Date”; and 
Burgess, “Dates and Editions.” 
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Parthian Upper Mesopotamia, especially in urban centers like Edessa and 
Nisibis, from the mid-second century onward. 

Strands of early Syriac Christianity in Upper Mesopotamia were in many 
ways mediated by Greek-speaking north Syrians, but they also integrated 
the practices of Palestinian Jews and, as such, were not isolated or comple- 
tely distinct from Judaism.” In the second century, books of the Hebrew 
Bible were being translated into Syriac in what would become the Old 
Testament Peshitta. The fact that these books were being translated directly 
from Hebrew suggests the work of Jewish converts to Christianity, Jews 
who venerated Christ, or otherwise non-Jews who had mastered Hebrew 
through close contacts with local Jewish communities." The prominence of 
Jewish communities in Upper Mesopotamia, especially along well-traveled 
commercial networks that facilitated movement between the Jews of 
Palestine and Babylonia, explain such a visible Jewish influence. But it 
should also be noted that early Christians of Mesopotamia, which included 
ethnic Jews, were forging direct links to Palestine; the frequent reference 
to Jesus as “king Christ” or “king Messiah” (malkā mesiha) is derived 
from phrases in Palestinian Targumim that often referred to “king, the 
anointed one."? As Josephus clarifies that an Aramaic version of his Jewish 
Wars circulated throughout Mesopotamia and describes how a Jewish 
merchant at Charax Spasinou converted members of the royal dynasty of 
Adiabene/Assyria to Judaism, it is certainly a realistic premise that Jews and 
Christians in Upper Mesopotamia and Assyrian territories to the east 
had direct links with Jews of Palestine.^ Likewise, the Letter of Mara bar 
Serapion may have been written by a Jew well versed in Greek philosophy. 
The author was apparently fleeing north Syria for Osrhoene at a time of 
increased military activity. If the Letter did in fact have a first- or second- 
century Jewish author (which is far from certain), it could also be evidence 
for both Jewish ethnic communities and the influence of 
Greek philosophical trends on Jewish thought in north Syria and Upper 


Boyarin, Border Lines, discusses how strands of Christianity and Judaism intersected or diverged in 

antiquity. Likewise, Becker and Reed, Ways That Never Parted and, for north Syria and Upper 

Mesopotamia, Reed and Voung, “Christianity in Antioch.” Jullien and Jullien, Apórres des confins, 

189—225, hypothesize how the “Judaeo-Christianity” of Parthian/Sasanian space was influenced by 

the practices of various Jews in the Levant, Upper Mesopotamia, and Lower Mesopotamia. 

Haar Romeny, “Syriac Versions of the Old Testament,” esp. 74-75. Weitzman, The Syriac Version of 

the Old Testament. Jullien and Jullien, Apótres des confins, 189-95; and Shepardson, “Syria,” 458-59, 

treat connections to Judaism. 

5 Schwemer, "Ersten Christen in Syrien," esp. 189-93. Brock, “Syria and Mesopotamia,” 171-82. 
Along similar lines, Amar, “Shared Voice,” 15. 

56 Josephus, AJ (ed. Niese) 20.34-37; BJ (ed. Niese) Preface 3 and 6. 
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Mesopotamia at this time." Altogether, the anchorage of Christianity in 
Upper Mesopotamia during the second century, along with the Jewish 
presences that helped facilitate it, is reasonably well attested. 

Ample evidence demonstrates that Christian communities resided in 
lowland Roman territory along the middle Euphrates by the third century 
ce. Dura-Europos was a common stopover along the trade routes between 
the Levant and Seleucia-Ctesiphon, and it was under Parthian control until 
the 160s cE. It was then captured by the Romans, in whose hands it 
remained until the Sasanian Persians conquered it in 256 ce. The site is 
also famous for the discovery of a third-century Christian house church, 
among the earliest of its kind.’ The inscriptions and civil documents 
found at the site, including the fragment of what is either the Diatessaron 
commonly attributed to Tatian or a gospel harmony, are overwhelmingly 
in Greek."? Such texts indicate that the Christian culture of the site was 
shaped by a strand of Christianity with links to Antioch and north Syria. 
In fact, as the next chapter shows, north Syrian merchants frequently 
traveled through Dura-Europos on their way to lowland Parthian and 
Sasanian destinations. Nonetheless, the site also housed a famous Jewish 
synagogue in which Hebrew inscriptions have been unearthed,” and this 
shows that the Jewish community too inhabited Dura-Europos and even 
constituted a vector for interaction between Palestinian and Babylonian 
Jews. Accordingly, a Greek-speaking strand of Christianity from the north 
Levant had taken root in Dura-Europos by the third century ce. Like the 


5 The articles of Merz and Tieleman, Letter of Mara bar Sarapion, constitute the most recent 
organized effort among scholars to place the Letter in its historical, literary, and philosophical 
context. For discussion regarding date, among other issues pertaining to the letter, see Ramelli, 
“Lettera di Mara bar Serapion," “Gesù tra i sapienti greci perseguitati,” and Stoici Romani minori, 
2561-66; Chin, “Rhetorical Practice"; Merz and Tieleman, “Letter of Mara bar Sarapion’; 
Rensberger, “Reconsidering the Letter"; McVey, “Letter of Mara bar Serapion." 

Recent work is Brody and Hoffman, Dura-Europos: Crossroads of Antiquity; Chi and Heath, Edge of 
Empires, Leriche, Coqueugniot, and de Pontbriand, Europos-Doura. For ethno-cultural politics 
among the city's constituents (non-Jewish and non-Christian), see now Andrade, Syrian Identity, 
21I—AI. 

Kraeling, Excavations at Dura-Europos: The Christian Building (esp. 34-39, which discusses date). 
Peppard, “Illuminating the Dura-Europos Baptistery" and World's Oldest Church are recent studies. 
See also articles in Brody and Hoffman, Dura-Europos: Crossroads of Antiquity. 

P. Dura 10. Parker, Taylor, and Goodacre, “Dura-Europos Gospel Harmony”; Joosten, “Dura 
Parchment and the Diatessaron.” Koltun-Fromm, "Re-Imagining Tatian,” 18-30, challenges the 
view that Tatian authored the Diatessaron. Greek inscriptions can be found in the various volumes 
of TEAD. For the inscriptions in Palmyrene, Syriac, Hatrean, Hebrew, and other Semitic language 
dialects, see Bertolino, Corpus. Most (but not all) Greek inscriptions of Dura-Europos can be found 
in the volumes of TEAD and Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos. 

Kraeling, Excavations at Dura-Europos: The Synagogue. A recent analysis is Stern, “Mapping 
Devotion in Roman Dura-Europos.” Also see the articles of Brody and Hoffman, Dura-Europos: 
Crossroads of Antiquity. 
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elements of Jewish culture that found anchorage there, its presence can be 
explained by the close commercial contacts between the Roman Levant 
and lowland Parthian/Sasanian territory. 

Such commercial contacts also brought Christianity to the Parthian 
lowlands fairly rapidly. Despite the scarce documentation, Christianity 
was clearly embedded in lowland urban areas of the Parthian and Sasanian 
empires by the third century ce. Because Dura-Europos was a key com- 
mercial stopover for merchants traveling from the Roman Levant to lower 
Mesopotamia, its Christian material remains represent the local anchorage 
of a Christian strand that merchants, travelers, or preachers were carrying 
into Parthian and Sasanian territory. According to the Cologne Mani 
Codex, Mani and his father were members of one of many “Judaeo- 
Christian” (or “baptist”) sects that had taken root in lower Mesopotamia 
and Mesene by c. 200 cx. ^ Even if their origins are obscure, they were 
probably facilitated or amplified by the movement of Christian strands 
along the trade segments connecting north Syria and Upper Mesopotamia 
to lower Mesopotamia.^ Finally, in the mid-third century, amid several 
successful military campaigns, the Sasanian Persians deported Roman 
Syrian captives, including some who were presumably Greek-speaking 
Christians, into their interior.^* A segment of the captives was settled in 
cities of lowland, southwest Iran and Assyria. This phase of deportation 
may have amplified the Christian presence in lowland Sasanian territory, 
but when it occurred, Christian communities were probably already there. 
A number of deportees were also apparently settled in the interior of 
Parthia and Fars, including perhaps the new palace site of Bishapur. But 
according to some recent reckonings, the cultural and religious impact of 
this phase of deportation, attested largely by later sources, was minimal. 


© Jullien and Jullien, Apétres des confins, 137-50. 

& The testimony of Refutation of All Heresies (ed. Marcovich/ed. Litwa) 9.13.1 and 4, with 19.16.4, well 
represents such connectivity between Christians of north Syria and Judaeo-Christians sects (includ- 
ing “baptist” ones) in Parthia from the early second through the early third century. For more (with 
differing interpretations), see Jullien and Jullien, Apórres des confins, 141-45; and Luttikhuizen, 
“Elchasaites.” 

Res Gestae of Shapur (ed. Huyse) esp. 30 (deportation of Romans); Chronicle of Se ert (ed. and trans. 
Scher) 1.220-21 (deportation of Christians). Jullien and Jullien, Apótres des confins, 153-88, provide 
full discussion of evidence, and they suggest that episcopal divisions detectable in the fourth and 
fifth centuries could be attributable to the presence of Greek-speaking deportees of Roman Syria 
who did not mesh with the Syriac-speaking Christian presence. Otherwise, bids for ecclesiastical 
authority could just as easily have been the divisive issue. Also see Jullien, “Minorité chrétienne 
'grecque,"" 110-13 and 120-36; and Debié, Perrin, and Mahé, “L’Orient,” 619, for Greek-speaking 
Christians in Persian territory. 

Mosig-Walburg, “Deportationen”; Morony, “Population Transfers,” 165-70; Smith, Constantine 
and the Captive Christians, 131. 
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It is not altogether clear whether enduring Christian communities were 
firmly implanted in these areas through the deportations of Shapur I. 
Various sources also narrate how Shapur II initiated another wave of 
deportations in the mid-fourth century.°° The Martyr Act of Pusai indi- 
cates that deportees were then settled, for example, at Bishapur in Fars and 
in Khuzistan.°” The impact of these deportations, primarily attested by 
texts after the fourth century CE, is also ambiguous. But as we will see, such 
settlement may have coincided with the anchorage of Christianity in the 
Iranian highlands during the latter half of the fourth century. 

In many respects, the activity of Mani and his disciples represents 
a watershed moment in the history of the movement of religion across 
the Afro-Eurasian landmasses. Initiating a religion that was to be truly 
cosmopolitan and integrative (if hierarchal), Mani traveled from south 
Mesopotamia to north India, Iran, and central Asia, and as Chapter 5 
stresses, his movement followed the well-laid social pathways created by 
a lowland Sasanian socio-commercial network. Within a generation 
of Mani's death, his disciples and converts carried his religion, which 
interwove Christian, Zoroastrian, Buddhist, and Jain practices and had 
a substantial impact on the future formation of Christian activity, into the 
Roman empire and east Asia. Mani and his successors actively moved their 
religious culture primarily by frequenting the courts of kings and local 
dynasts. They clearly intended to evangelize at an unprecedented scale and 
speed. ^ But as emphasized in the Introduction, the trans-imperial and 
intercontinental example of Mani and the proponents of his religion can be 
deceptive for many reasons. It runs the risk of being treated as exemplary 
despite its uniqueness. Having earned the ear of various emperors, gover- 
nors, and client kings, Mani and his disciples rigorously and rapidly 
disseminated their religion throughout the geographical span between 
the Roman Mediterranean and west China. Their endeavors exposed 
Roman Egyptians to Indian religions in new ways.°? But not all religions 
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Smith, Constantine and the Captive Christians treats the sources for this. 
6 


The Martyr Act of Pusai and The Martyr Act of the Captives, ed. Bedjan in AMSS 2.208—32 (208—209 
for deportations) and 316-24 (316—19 for deportations), dating to the fifth-sixth century CE, treat 
this episode of history. See Payne, State of Mixture, 64-66. 

Dilley, “Religious Intercrossing," 58-70, and “Mani’s Wisdom"; BeDuhn, “Parallels”; Gardner, 
"Mani's Last Days”; Lieu, Manichaeism, 86-120, Manichaeism in Mesopotamia, 26-38, Manichaeism 
in Central Asia, and “Diffusion, Persecution, and Transformation of Manichaeism.” 

Gardner, “Comments on Mani”; Klein, “Epic Buddhasarita”; Deeg and Gardner, “Indian 
Influence”; Jones, “Things Mani Learned”; Dilley, “Religious Intercrossing,” 58-70, “Mani’s 
Wisdom,” “Also Schrieb Zarathustra?” and “‘Hell Exists”; BeDuhn, “Iranian Epic" and “Mani 
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were characterized by the inclusiveness and outreach that typified the 
Manichaeans. Most strands of Christianity acted more exclusively and 
traveled more slowly. 

In fact, contemporary sources illustrate that the movement of Christianity 
was much more modest. They indicate that various and diverse Christian 
communities populated lowland Parthian/Sasanian territories by c. 200 CE, 
and probably even earlier. These communities cultivated strands of 
Christianity that had arrived from the Roman Levant, and they had also 
adapted and reconstituted these strands in ways that cohered with lower 
Mesopotamian cultural contexts. But the diverse strands of Christianity that 
these communities practiced had not yet traveled into the Iranian highlands 
by the third century. The movement of Manichaeism was much different. 
Ofall the diverse religious communities that inhabited lowland Parthian and 
Sasanian territory, the innovative strands of Manichaean religious culture 
traveled most rapidly. Manichaeism did not merely find anchorage in low- 
land regions during the third century, but it soon accumulated followers 
throughout the Roman east, the Iranian plateau, and central Asia, apparently 
even while Mani was still alive. Chapter 5 analyzes how a Levantine socio- 
commercial network was responsible for anchoring Christian culture 
in lowland Parthian/Sasanian regions, and it examines how a lowland 
Sasanian network adopted and carried Manichaeism eastward at a much 
quicker pace than other Christian strands. But first, the timeline for the 
arrival of Christianity in Sasanian Iran and central Asia must be established. 


Christianity in Sasanian Persia in the Third 
and Fourth Centuries CE 


During the third century ce, Christians inhabited the Sasanian empire. 
The rock-cut inscriptions of Kirdir that celebrate his aggression against 
them (if with complicated terminology) leave no doubt.”° But while located 
in Fars, Kirdir’s texts do not specify where the Christians were resident, and 
Christianity did not have the regional dimensions that the Church of the 
East had obtained by the seventh century.” It also had not attained to the 
same trans-continental scope as Manichaeism. Contemporary homilies and 
conciliar records in fact clarify that the strand(s) of Christianity cultivated by 
the Persian Church of the East was firmly anchored in lowland Sasanian 


7? The edition/translation of Gignoux, Quatre inscriptions du mage Kirdir, 60 and 69-70. For terms, 
see now Smith, Constantine and the Captive Christians, 130-35. 

^ Walker, Legend of Mar Qardagh, 87-104, discusses the church in its early seventh-century 
manifestation. 
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areas by the fourth century ce. They likewise suggest that it had only begun 
to move farther eastward after c. 350 CE. 

By the 340s ce, urban Christian communities administered by the 
Church of the East had been established in Mesopotamia and north Iraq. 
It is often surmised, but perhaps quite problematically, that certain homi- 
lies of Aphrahat circulated in 337 or 344 CE (during the “Great Slaughter” 
of Shapur II) and were fashioned in part for a Christian community at 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon.”* Aphrahat’s homilies also suggest that social and 
religious divisions between Jews and Christians had not yet been entirely 
consolidated and that their beliefs, practices, and communities intersected 
in many ways.” The community at Seleucia-Ctesiphon may have been 
quite large; those elsewhere were probably more modest and on the scale 
represented by the house-church of Dura-Europos. In 410 cg, a church 
council at Seleucia-Ctesiphon organized the Christian communities in the 
Persian empire’s lowland areas, including those in lower Mesopotamia, 
classical Assyria, the Zab River region, Elymais (Khuzistan), and Mesene, 
into six metropolitan regional districts. This same council indicates that 
Christian communities were located along or in the Persian Gulf and in the 
Iranian highlands, but they were apparently in too incipient a stage to be 
organized into the type of metropolitan districts that the lowlands had.”* 
A manuscript of 411 CE, composed at Edessa, compiles the names of fourth- 
century Persian martyrs; it presumably reflects information brought to 
Roman Upper Mesopotamia by Marutha, a bishop of Martyropolis who 
attended the council at Seleucia-Ctesiphon in 410 ce.” All of the named 
martyrs are from the six lowland metropolitan districts. The abbreviated 


7 Walker, “From Nisibis to Xi’an,” 1000-1001, provides summary and discusses that date in which 
Shapur II initiated the “Great Slaughter.” Aphrahat, Demonstrations (ed. Parisot) 16 and 19-20 
(759-84, and 845—930) are often deemed references to contemporary events (such as the conflict 
between Rome and Persia in 337), to relationships with Jews and Judaism, or to the “Great 
Slaughter.” Demonstrations 14.1 (573, of 573-726), as some surmise, places Aphrahat in Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon during the persecution of 344; 5.1 (184, of 184—238) refers to the wars of 337; 21 treats 
persecutions (931-990). But see now the critiques of the conventional views by Smith, Constantine 
and the Captive Christians, 103-9. Two notable accounts of a famous bishop of Seleucia-Ctesiphon 
named Simeon bar Sabba‘e (Martyr Act and Narration, ed. Kmosko), which probably date to the 
fifth century CE, are now translated in Smith, Martyrdom and treated in Smith, Constantine and the 
Captive Christians, 102-3 and 109-24. AMSS 2 and 4 contain many other martyr acts, with Brock, 
History of Mar Ma'in, 77-125, cataloging a comprehensive list. 

Becker, “Anti-Judaism and Care for the Poor,” 305-27; and Lizorkin, Aphrahat’s Demonstrations. 
Synodicon orientale (ed. Chabot) 33-36 (esp. 34 for Persian Gulf/Iranian highlands). For Persian 
Gulf/Arabia, see Briquel-Chatonnet, “Expansion,” 179; and Brock, “Syriac Writers,” 85. 

Brock, “Saints in Syriac,” 185-86. Nau, “Martyrologes et ménologes,” 23-26, presents the manu- 
script. The list of names is easily accessible in Brock, History of the Holy Mar Ma ‘in, 123-25, who 
includes names from a fragment at Deir al-Surian of Egypt (on which, see Brock and Van Rompay, 
Catalogue, 389-92, Fr. 27). 
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accounts of Sozomen, based on Syriac testimony that existed by the 440s— 
450s CE, mentions no highland martyrs either.”° 

With such contemporary evidence, many Persian Martyr Acts narrating 
the mid-fourth century CE violence that occurred during the reign of Shapur 
II date variously in composition to the late fourth through seventh centuries 
cE.” These narratives frame Shapur's aggression as a uniform persecution, 
but recent scholarship argues that Christians, primarily clerics, were suffering 
execution simply for breaking specific laws." Moreover, since the martyr 
accounts constitute historical memories circulating long after the putative 
persecutions, it is often uncertain to what extent they capture the mid-fourth 
century CE context." Work on these texts in the last decade has been 
illuminating. But much still remains to be done in terms of collating 
manuscripts and producing critical editions, and it should be stressed that 
these texts are widely recognized to be of variable and oftentimes dubious 
historical reliability. 

Despite such issues, it is probably significant that the Persian martyr 
accounts, especially those set in the third or fourth centuries cE, almost 
always portray Christian dissidence and martyrdom as occurring in low- 
land areas.*° The few exceptions depict lowland bishops who die while 
converting highland “pagans,” represent lowland Christians transported to 
the highlands and martyred there by Sasanian authorities, or constitute late 
outliers that reflect opposition to the supremacy of the bishop of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon amid his lowland primacy. One source, which likely dates to the 
late Sasanian period, describes the execution of Christians in Media, but 
it also indicates that the Christians who suffered martyrdom had been 
transported from Adiabene in pursuit of the king's court." Christian 


76 Sozomen, HE (ed. Bidez and Hansen) 2.9-14. Sozomen was using the Syriac versions. Devos, 


"Sozoméne et les actes syriaques,” 443-56. 

77 Brock, History of the Holy Mar Ma ‘in, 77-125, documents these. Jullien, “Contribution des Actes des 
martyrs perses,” 140-67, and “Contribution des Actes des martyrs perses (II),” 81-102; and Wood, 
Chronicle of Seert, 32—65, provide useful discussion. Note that Jullien treats the Chronicle of Arbela as 
authentic, and her lists of place names includes more than references to sites of persecution and 
martyrdom. 

78 Payne, State of Mixture, 23-58. 

7? Smith, Constantine and the Captive Christians, is thoughtful on this issue. 

8° Jullien, “Actes des martyrs perses,” 129. Since they are set in the reign of Yazdgird I and tend to be 

from later manuscripts, the accounts edited and translated by Herman, “Passion of Shabur” and 

Persian Martyr Acts do not play a significant role in my discussion. In my view, the references to 

Persia in the Martyr Act of Candida (ed. Brock) 1, probably composed in the fifth century cE but set 

in the late third, refers generally to the Sasanian Persian empire, not Fars. 

Martyr Act of ‘Aqebshma, ed. Bedjan, in AMSS 2.371-74. The Martyr Act of 'Aqebshma is attested by 

manuscripts dating as early as the sixth century cE. Vat. Syr. 160-61 are now online. The martyrdom 

of this bishop is reported by Sozomen, HE (ed. Bidez and Hansen) 2.13. But in the surviving 
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captives from a Roman army camp are likewise transferred to Iran in the 
Martyr Act of the Captives (probably a fifth- or sixth-century CE text), where 
they die late in Shapur II's reign.** Similar issues are raised by a martyr act 
involving a Persian governor of Media who, as a Christian, affiliated with 
Christians there and converted children of Shapur II in ways that led to 
their deaths. It depicts no actual executions in Media (these happen at one 
of the king’s lowland courts), and its description of Christians in Media 
appears tendentious. The source is generally considered suspect and prob- 
ably does not date before the sixth century cE.” 

The martyr act regarding Miles, bishop of Susa, constitutes a notable 
exception." According to this account, Miles was born in the Median 
highlands, in bét Raziqaye, but he only received baptism after migrating to 
the king’s court at Karka d-Ledan in Khuzistan. Having become bishop of 
Suan (Susa), where he apparently failed to curb paganism, he traveled to 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, the deserts of Egypt, Nisibis, Seleucia-Ctesiphon 
(where he confronted its power-hungry bishop Papa), and then Maisan, 
where he interacted with various Christians and made additional converts. 
Upon returning to the Zagros mountains with two disciples, he was 
martyred while trying to convert a largely “pagan” landscape in the 
region." The names of Miles (Milos) and his two martyred companions 
in fact appear in the Persian martyr list contained in the Edessene manu- 
script composed in 411 cr. "^ But significantly the martyr act of Miles does 
not depict the general imprisonment or execution of Christians in the 
region, and it indeed indicates that Media (bët Razigáye) consisted largely 
of non-Christians whom Miles endeavored to evangelize. 


account, 'Aqebshma is treated as the bishop of a see that is not reliably attested before the fifth 
century; see Jullien, “Contribution des Actes des martyrs perses,” 155. Brock, History of the Holy Mar 
Ma ‘iin, 87-91, for manuscripts. 

Martyr Act of the Captives, ed. Bedjan in AMSS 2.316—19 (deportation) and 320-24 (executions). See 
Smith, Constantine and the Captive Christians, 135-38 and 184-90 (185-86 for date; translation on 
186-90). 

Martyr Act of Gubralaha and Qazo, ed. Bedjan in AMSS 4.141—63. The earliest manuscripts are tenth- 
century, and this figure is not attested among the names of the manuscript of 411 or in the narrative 
of Sozomen, HE (ed. Bidez and Hansen) 2.9—14. Nau, “Martyrologes et ménologes,” 23-26, with 
Brock and Van Rompay, Catalogue, 389-92, Fr. 27. The list of names is easily accessible in Brock, 
History of the Holy Mar Ma ‘in, 123-25. Fiey, Saints syriaques, 87 discusses this text. 

Martyr Act of Miles, ed. Bedjan in AMSS 2.260-75 survives in manuscripts that date as early as the 
fifth century cE (and which closely correspond to Bedjan's text). Vat. Syr. 160-61 are now online. 
An abbreviated account of his martyrdom is contained in Sozomen, HE (ed. Bidez and Hansen) 
2.14. See Brock, History of the Holy Mar Ma'in, 87—91, and “Saints in Syriac,” 185-86 for manuscripts. 
Martyr Act of Miles, ed. Bedjan in AMSS 2.263—74 (with the reference to paganism on 270). 

Nau, "Martyrologes et ménologes,” 23, with Brock, History of the Holy Mar Ma ‘in, 123-25; Sozomen, 
HE (ed. Bidez and Hansen) 2.14. The companions were Abursam and Sinai, named in the Martyr 
Act of Miles, ed. Bedjan in AMSS 2.272—74. 
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The tradition regarding the martyrdom of Miles and the bishop’s high- 
land origins apparently stimulated subsequent efforts to narrate highland 
martyrs, although in an anachronistic way. Several martyr acts are con- 
tained in the same surviving manuscripts as that of Miles and in fact are 
dated according to his martyrdom. The composition and compilation of 
these acts seem to reflect a single vein that celebrated Miles and other 
highland saints." One of them describes the execution of monks, includ- 
ing a figure named Barshebya, in Ishtakhar of Persis/Fars in the year that 
Miles died. But its depiction of monks in communal monasteries as being 
targeted by Sasanian authorities is arguably anachronistic. Coenobitic 
monasteries (which took form later in Sasanian Persia) are not known to 
have suffered the violence of fourth-century cE Sasanian authorities, and 
no coenobitic monks are listed as martyrs in the Edessene manuscript of 
411 CE (even if the text breaks off abruptly). The aggressor is also described 
as the “mawpdata” (mobad) of Ishtakhar, a sort of regional priestly title that 
suggests a date later than the fourth century cr." Another such martyr act 
very briefly recounts the death of two other residents of bet Raziqaye 
two years after the death of Miles. It too describes the violence as being 
initiated by the regional mawpdtd, again a reference to a relatively late 
provincial hierarchy of priests and a title not cited in the account of Miles’ 
martyrdom."? These texts, modest in scope, seem to expand the example of 
Miles so as to indicate that Christians of Media and Fars had suffered 
violence under Shapur II. But they lack plausibility in comparison to 
Miles’ account and were likely written substantially later. Also, unlike 
Miles and his two companions, their names do not appear in the martyr 
list of 411 CE or in Sozomen's narrative. 


57 Devos, "Martyrs persans,” 223-24. 

88 Martyr Act of Barshebya, ed. Bedjan in AMSS 2.281-84. The work is attested in manuscripts as early 
as the sixth century ce (Vat. Syr. 160-61 are now online), and it probably dates to the period. See the 
important observations of Smith, Constantine and the Captive Christians, 192 (translation of text at 
194—96), on this issue, including regarding coenobitic monasticism. Noticeably, this figure is not 
listed among the martyrs of the manuscript of 411 or the account of Sozomen, HE (ed. Bidez and 
Hansen) 2.9-14. Vóóbus, History of Asceticism, 1.229—34, treats early asceticism, and Jullien, 
Monachisme en Perse, covers coenobitic monastic reform and the links to Egyptian models (with 
bibliography for previous treatment). Gignoux, "Titres et fonctions," 196—98, discusses priestly titles 
and provincial hierarchies. See Ciancaglini, Iranian Loanwords in Syriac, 202-3, on the terms in 
Syriac. Jullien, “Martyrs en Perse,” 279-90, also provides discussion. Brock, History of the Holy Mar 
Ma ‘in, 87-91, lists manuscripts. 

Martyr Act of Daniel and Warda, ed. Bedjan in AMSS 2.290, with Martyr Act of Miles, ed. Bedjan in 
AMSS 2.271. The work is attested in manuscripts as early as the sixth century. Vat. Syr. 160-61 are 
now online. But this figure is not listed among the martyrs of the manuscript of 411 or the account of 
Sozomen, HE (ed. Bidez and Hansen) 2.9—14. For title, see Gignoux, "Titres et fonctions," 196—98, 
with Ciancaglini, Iranian Loanwords in Syriac, 202-3. 
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All told, the Persian Martyr Acts, regardless of their historical accuracy 
or inventive embellishments, overwhelmingly situate the dissidence and 
executions of Christians in lowland areas during the reign of Shapur II. 
Those that place such activity in the Iranian highlands bear signs of 
anachronism. This further suggests that well-embedded Christian com- 
munities did not yet exist within the Iranian plateau by the 340s and 350s 
ce. Even if Shapur II may have begun to settle Christians there amid his 
wars against the Roman empire, these communities only started to take 
shape in the second half of the fourth century. The presence of signatory 
bishops from these regions at a council that convened in 424 CE, and 
references to bishops from Fars who had previously been reprimanded by 
metropolitans from Seleucia-Ctesiphon, in part reflect an increasingly 
centralized, ecclesiastical initiative to expand the authority of the bishop 
of Seleucia-Ctesiphon by consolidating and amplifying relatively new, 
inchoate communities.”° They suggest that the formation of enduring 
Christian communities in Fars and Media was relatively recent. Otherwise, 
the presence of urban Christian communities by the 350s CE is attested 
reliably only for lowland Sasanian areas, namely the regions that were 
integrated into one of six discrete dioceses by the council of 410: lower 
Mesopotamia, classical Assyria, the Zab river region and bë Garmai, Nisibis 
and its environs, and Maisan.?' Only in 410, 420, and 424 cE do church 
councils provide secure documentation of Christian communities governed 
by bishops in the Iranian plateau or at Merv, but it is not evident that these 
belonged to discrete dioceses by then or had existed for very long.” It is of 
course possible that bishops in the Iranian highlands, notable for opposing 
the supremacy of the bishop of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, simply were not attend- 
ing lowland councils.” But the lack of relatively early witnesses to the 
execution of Christians in the Iranian highlands during the reign of 
Shapur II would suggest that Christianity was absent before the second 
half of the fourth century cE altogether. The councils suggest that the 
formation of Christian communities and the appointment of episcopal 
overseers in these regions constituted a recent phenomenon, one whose 
gestation was between 350 and 400 CE. 

Regardless of the debatable accuracy and oftentimes late dating of Persian 
martyr acts, the fact that Sasanian lowlanders almost exclusively narrated 
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Synodicon orientale (ed. Chabot) 43-44. The record for this synod, however, does suffer from later 
interpolations. See Smith, Constantine and the Captive Christians, 192, n. 4. 

* Synodicon orientale (ed. Chabot) 33-36. 

9* Synodicon orientale (ed. Chabot) 33-36 (esp. 34), 37, and 43-44. 

Payne, State of Mixture, 64—65 raises this possibility. 
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experiences of such putative mid-fourth-century CE episodes and set them 
in a distinctly lowland topography of violence is of value. It indicates that 
the form of Christianity represented by the Church of the East was only 
firmly anchored in the Iranian highlands in the mid-to-late fourth century 
cE. This date coincides with the presence of actual signatory bishops from 
Christian communities in the Iranian highlands and at Merv at the church 
council of 424. It also aligns with the Martyr Act of Pethion, a fifth- or sixth- 
century CE text that may reliably place Christians in Media during the reign 
of Yazdgird II (438-57 cE).?* Excluding Manichaeism, whose communities 
certainly populated the Iranian plateau by the end of the third century ce, 
one can therefore separate the movement of Christianity into two phases. 
Over the second and third centuries cE (and by the early fourth), numerous 
strands of Christianity found anchorage in lower Mesopotamia, classical 
Assyria, the Zab river region, lowland southwest Iran, and the north Persian 
gulf littoral. Some of the prominent strands constituted the basis for the 
Persian Church of the East and its institutional formation. Nonetheless, 
as the next chapter (5) argues, these strands of Christianity had followed 
the physical and social pathways forged by a Levantine Roman socio- 
commercial network that had established residential communities in low- 
land Parthian/Sasanian regions. Only subsequently, starting in the mid-late 
fourth century ce, did the Christianity of the Church of the East begin to 
become established in the Iranian highlands, central Asia, east Arabia, and 
eventually India. As it did so, it exploited the pathways and anchor points 
created by a lowland Sasanian commercial network that extended into these 
regions. 


Conclusion 


No reliable contemporary evidence situates Christian communities in the 
Iranian plateau or central Asia before 350 cE. The later sources that do so are 
typically of dubious validity. Archaeology has yet to provide any clarification 
or support on this score. The Book of the Laws of the Countries (c. 225 CE) 
claims that Christians lived in the Iranian plateau and central Asia, but this 
observation was probably based on the lost Parthian Acts of Thomas. All told, 
the sparse reliable contemporary evidence that exists situates Christianity (non- 
Manichaean) in the Iranian plateau and central Asia only in periods subsequent 
to 350 CE. Even the Syriac Persian Martyr Acts typically do not narrate any 
fourth-century executions that afflicted the highlands, and when they do, their 


?* Martyr Act of Pethion, in AMSS 2.559—641. See Payne, State of Mixture, 59-92. 
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anachronisms are obvious. Nonetheless, as noted in previous chapters, 
Christians in the Mediterranean and proximate regions of the Near East 
often believed that Christians dwelled in the Iranian plateau and central Asia 
by the fourth century ce. This was due to the lost Parthian Acts of Thomas. 

In the lost Parthian Acts, composed in the late second century CE or so, 
the apostle Judas Thomas apparently evangelized the Iranian highlands 
and parts of central Asia and north India controlled by the Kushan empire 
at the time of the text’s production. This narrative generated among 
subsequent Christians the historical experience that their Christian breth- 
ren inhabited remote parts of Asia. But these experiences were independent 
of the actual movement of Christianity to Iran, central Asia, and north 
India (or lack thereof) during late antiquity. The culture of Christianity in 
fact was carried to these regions during the late fourth century cE by 
a socio-commercial network that effectively connected lowland Sasanian 
territories to these regions. The next chapter examines how. 


CHAPTER $5 


Social Connectivity between the Roman Levant, 
Persian Gulf, and Central Asia 


According to the Acts of Mar Mari, Mari was an Edessene saint who had 
converted to Christianity under the guidance of Addai, the famous evan- 
gelizer of Edessa (a figure discussed in Chapter 1).' As the narrative claims, 
Mari had already evangelized communities throughout Mesopotamia, the 
Zab River region, classical Assyria, and Mesene when he decided to 
confront the populations of Iran." But when he arrived in Khuzistan and 
the highlands of Fars, he discovered that people there had already become 
Christians. Upon asking how they had become so, he learned that mer- 
chants from Khuzistan (bët Hzzaye) and Fars (bet Parsaye) had been at 
Edessa when Addai had evangelized it, and they had transported the 
religious culture of its population to their home regions. There it had 
taken root. After reaching Fars and proceeding farther, Mari also report- 
edly smelled the sweet scent of the apostle Thomas.’ 

As this chapter argues, the range of movement with which the Acts of 
Mar Mari endows these merchants is generally consistent with commercial 
movement between the Roman Levant/Upper Mesopotamia and Sasanian 
territory. While direct movement between the Levant and the Iranian 
plateau was for various reasons very rare, merchants from Roman territory 
traveled to lowland Parthian and Sasanian territory, including Khuzistan. 
Likewise, traders from lowland Parthian/Sasanian regions frequented the 
Roman Levant. In this regard, the invented movements of such putatively 
first-century CE merchants serve as a point of ostensible contrast with the 
activity of a certain Maes Titianos. 

According to the second-century CE geographer Ptolemy, a merchant 
named Maes Titianos is most famous for obtaining measurements for the 
distance between the Euphrates River and the “land of the Seres.” Due to 


" Many parts of this chapter have been reproduced from Andrade, “Voyage of Maes Titianos,” with 
permission from Mediterraneo Antico. 

* Acts of Mar Mari (ed. Jullien and Jullien; ed. Harrak) 1-30. 

> Acts of Mar Mari (ed. Jullien and Jullien; ed. Harrak) 31-32. 
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Ptolemy’s testimony, it is often surmised that Maes Titianos traveled from 
the Roman Levant to central Asia and dispatched associates farther east 
to west China. Some have in fact deemed his example as relatively typical 
for the times; others have reckoned it exceptional. In either instance, it is 
impossible to deny that the intersection of socio-commercial networks 
transported commodities across the Asian landmass, both to and from 
the Roman Levant. This issue has much bearing on the movement of early 
Christianity from the Roman Levant to regions farther east. If inhabitants 
of the Roman Levant and Upper Mesopotamia had forged direct contact 
with those in the Iranian plateau and central Asia, one could expect 
Christianity to have traveled to these regions at a rapid and uninterrupted 
pace. 

The existence of trade routes and a flow of commodities, however, can 
be misleading indicators of Christianitys movement. Like the Acts of 
Mar Mari, \ate antique narratives sometimes invoked merchants as agents 
for Christianity's movement, and such trade routes and commercial activ- 
ity provide ostensible support for the premise that Christianity moved 
in a diffuse and rapid fashion.* But the social relations and pathways 
generated by socio-commercial networks and their placement of residential 
communities were mainly responsible for shaping how and when 
Christianity traveled, and it is therefore important to discern where the 
members of such networks actually traveled and established expatriate 
residential settlements. Ancient and late antique sources in fact only verify 
the routine movement of merchants from the Roman Levant into lowland 
Parthian and Sasanian territory, and the documentary basis for direct travel 
and contact between the Roman Levant and the Iranian plateau or central 
Asia is quite weak. Although the example of Maes Titianos ostensibly 
supports the premise of direct contact between merchants of the Roman 
Levant and those of central Asia or west China, he in fact most probably 
never traveled east of Mesopotamia or Assyria. Since Roman merchants 
maintained commercial contacts and residential communities primarily in 
lowland Parthian and Sasanian territory, Christianity traveled rapidly from 
the Roman Levant to various parts of Iraq and Khuzistan. But Roman 
Levantine merchants did not routinely travel to the Iranian plateau or 
central Asia directly, and they had to transfer the culture of Christianity to 
Parthian/Sasanian merchants before it could be carried to those regions 


* Ramelli, “Tradizione su Tommaso,” esp. 65; Harrak, “Trade Routes,” 57; Tomber, “Bishops and 
Traders,” 225; Jullien and Jullien, Apórres des confins, 201-6 and 215-22; Jullien, “Minorité chrétienne 
“grecque’,” 107-9; Koshelenko, Bader, and Gaibov, “Beginnings of Christianity in Merv,” 55-70; 
Debié, Perrin, and Mahé, “L’Orient,” 616. 
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and embedded there. Christianity therefore traveled to Iran and central 
Asia at a relatively slow pace. 

As Chapter 4 has discussed, many of the literary texts that record the 
evangelization of Mesopotamia, Iran, and central Asia are problematic as 
historical sources. More reliable textual material indicates that Christian 
communities did not inhabit the Iranian plateau, the Persian Gulf, or central 
Asia until the late fourth century. What is known about socio-commercial 
networks (or circulation societies) in the Roman Near East and Parthian/ 
Sasanian Mesopotamia supports this perspective. Such interconnected social 
networks may have enabled an ancient Afro-Eurasian world system to 
cohere, but these networks still had their distinct regional orientations and 
geographic segmentations. Because the Levantine Roman socio-commercial 
network only extended as far as lowland Parthian/Sasanian territory, it relied 
on contacts from a lowland network anchored there for transit commodities 
and information pertaining to them. This lowland network itself extended 
into the Iranian plateau, central Asia, and India (via the Persian Gulf), and it 
generated the social pathways by which the charismatic preacher Mani 
traveled and transmitted his religious culture to converts. Because it termi- 
nated in lowland Parthian and Sasanian territory, the Levantine Roman 
network carried and anchored Christian culture (or cultures) there at an early 
date, by or during the second century cx. But there Christian culture took 
root and transformed as various Christian communities took shape. It was 
only when members of the lowland Sasanian network had adopted 
Christianity and its culture in sufficient numbers that it carried it into 


highland Iran, central Asia, and the Persian Gulf. 


The Levantine and Lowland Parthian/Sasanian 
Socio-Commercial Networks 


The major trade arteries that connected the Levant to central Asia have long 
been known. This chapter will mention them frequently. Merchants and 
travelers from north Syria could travel eastward among the urban centers of 
Upper Mesopotamia and classical Assyria. Or they could follow the Euphrates 
southward to Seleucia-Ctesiphon. Farther south, they could cross the dry 
Syrian steppe toward the Euphrates. As we have seen, Palmyra was a key 
stopover and, during the Roman period, a site for major caravan endeavors. 
From it, merchants followed caravan tracks to the Euphrates and the Persian 
Gulf. From Mesopotamia, merchants moved east into the Iranian plateau and 
central Asia. Or they sailed south through the Persian Gulf to north India or 
south Arabia. (Map 3) 
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As this chapter describes, a Levantine socio-commercial network was 
primarily responsible for transporting and anchoring Christianity in low- 
land Parthian and Sasanian territories. This network included Greek- 
and Aramaic-speaking Syrians, Syriac-speaking Upper Mesopotamians, 
Palmyrenes, Nabataeans, and Jews inhabiting various Syrian localities, 
including Palestine. But its general disposition was vastly different from 
the Roman Egyptian network that extended into the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean, and certain elements of the network should be noted. The various 
sections of this chapter analyze the empirical evidence for these elements. 
But its generic features were as follows. 

In contrast to the Roman Egyptian network, which was centered on 
Alexandria, the Levantine network was divided into various discrete seg- 
ments that maintained their own hubs and nodes. The structuring force 
of Roman imperialism, however, ensured that these maintained sufficient 
contact, coordination, cooperation, and competition for them to be con- 
ceived of as a network of Levantines. Even if Antioch, located on a river 
that let into the Mediterranean, was perhaps the location of its most central 
hub, it did not occupy the hegemonic position of its Alexandrian counter- 
part. A cadre of investors and merchants at Antioch acquired both regional 
and eastward products and distributed them throughout the Mediterranean, 
but Antioch did not attract all the flows of information and products or serve 
as the main organizational point for all Levantine commercial activity. 
The geography of the Near East in fact enabled investors and merchants to 
establish hubs elsewhere, and these maintained links to one another. For 
example, during its economic and political peak, investors and merchants at 
the city of Palmyra, whose inhabitants established direct contact with India, 
also played a central role and transmitted commodities and information to 
contact points at Antioch, Emesa, and Damascus.’ While a first-century CE 
Nabataean segment that extended deep into Arabia established its hub at 
Petra, it also dispatched merchants eastward across the Omani desert and to 
the Persian Gulf.° Over the second and third centuries cr, Syriac-speaking 
Edessenes were part of the network too, with Edessa probably being a key site 
of contact and distribution. As we will see, commercial figures located in 
Palestine, Phoenicia, or the Syrian interior, including Jews, could follow 


5 Seland, “Persian Gulf or the Red Sea?,” “Organisation,” “Palmyrene Long-Distance Trade,” and Ships of 
the Desert; Gorea, “Sea and Inland Trade," 463-65; Terpstra, Trading Communities, 152-60 and 
“Palmyrene Temple”; Smith, Roman Palmyra, 68-80; Young, Rome’ Eastern Trade, 123-68 for details. 

$ Young, Rome Eastern Trade, 90-135; McLaughlin, Rome and the Distant East, 61-82; Sidebotham, 
Berenike, 175-94; Salles, "Traveling to India,” 163-64; Bowersock, “Review.” For the oasis settlement 
at Dumata, see now Charloux and Loreto, Dima. 
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various physical and social pathways to lowland Parthian and Sasanian space 
that bypassed Antioch.” 

Accordingly, the hubs and distribution centers of the Levantine network 
were numerous and dispersed, and social bonds of various types moved 
information, products, credit, trust, and culture among them. The net- 
work also contained various civically, ethnically, or religiously oriented 
segments (Antiochenes, Palmyrenes, Nabataeans, Jews, and Edessenes, for 
example) that intersected, overlapped, or shared the same commercial 
players. Despite its dynamic qualities, most links of the network (except 
the Palmyrenes) only extended into lowland Parthian/Sasanian territories, 
and this determined where the network carried and anchored Christianity 
by or during the second and third centuries CE. 

The members of the Levantine network frequently maintained con- 
tacts with merchants and commercial figures who were themselves 
embedded in a lowland Parthian/Sasanian network. This specific net- 
work maintained its hub at the city of Seleucia-Ctesiphon. Located near 
the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers and just upstream of 
Mesene and the Persian Gulf, investors and merchants in the city 
attracted and distributed the flows of eastern commodities and informa- 
tion that had moved westward across the Iranian plateau or northward 
through the Persian Gulf. But the regional orientation of the network 
included more than its lower Mesopotamian hub and its hinterland; it 
also integrated the merchants and commercial players of Nisibis and its 
environs, classical Assyria, the Zab River region, and lowland Khuzistan. 
As we will see, this network extended across the Iranian plateau and into 
central Asia, and it also reached across the Persian Gulf and to north 
India. It eventually established residential communities in south Asia. 
After the Levantine commercial network had transported and anchored 
Christianity in lowland Parthian territory, this network carried Christian 
culture into the Iranian plateau, central Asia, and the Persian Gulf during 
the late fourth century. 

Since it is widely surmised that the merchant Maes Titianos had traveled 
from the Roman Levant to central Asia, his activity is seemingly incon- 
sistent with the generic features of the Levantine and Parthian/Sasanian 
networks outlined above. Indeed, his movements would have far exceeded 
the social pathways that the Levantine network generated. But as we will 
see, the source material for Maes’ movements is in fact ambiguous, and 
Maes’ movements were in fact far more modest than has sometimes been 


^ Hezser, Jewish Travel, esp. 311-65 and 409-40; Young, Rome's Eastern Trade. 
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suggested. The following sections accordingly examine the evidence for 
the extension of the two socio-commercial networks that connected the 
Roman Levant and central Asia: the Levantine and the lowland Parthian/ 
Sasanian. It also establishes how Maes’ activity in fact conformed to the 
dispositions of their social pathways and residential anchor points. 


Maes Titianos and Social Connectivity between 
the Roman Levant and Central Asia 


According to a passage from the Babylonian Talmud, a Babylonian Jew 
traveled to “Marguan,” which represents either the central Asian city of 
Merv (Antioch Margiana) or the region in which it was located (Margiana). 
His purpose for journeying there is unknown, but he may have been 
purchasing silk from central Asian merchants. While in “Marguan,” his 
contacts offered him wine, which he refused on grounds of purity. 
Undeterred, they offered him beer, which he likewise refused.* It is difficult 
to date this episode, but it bears general implications for the nature of travel 
between the Roman Near East and central Asia during the periods of 
Roman, Parthian, and early Sasanian rule. It also has bearing on a notable 
episode recounted by the second-century CE geographer Claudius Ptolemy. 
In his Geography (1.11.6—7 ), Ptolemy provides a brief description of a mer- 
chant named Maes Titianos who had acquired measurements for the 
distance from the Syrian city of Hierapolis (Manbog) on the Euphrates 
River to the Tarim Basin of the Xinjiang region of western China and 
perhaps even beyond.’ Ptolemy claims that he had obtained the testimony 
of Maes from the work of a geographer named Marinos. Ptolemy’s passage 
is of unique importance for scholarly analysis of the connectivity of the 
Roman Levant and central Asia, which is otherwise poorly documented. 
But the significance of Ptolemy’s account for the issue of trans-imperial and 
trans-continental connectivity poses issues of ambiguity. 

Ptolemy’s discussion of Maes Titianos, a merchant who was most prob- 
ably active in north Syria c. 100 CE, is invaluable testimony for the commer- 
cial routes that touched the farthest reaches of the Asian continent. ^ When 


* Bab. Talmud (ed. Epstein) AZ 31b. ? On Maes, see the entry of Anca Dan in FGrH 2215. 

"© Despite past controversies regarding Maes’ origins and date, the most plausible explanation 
supported by recent scholarship is that Maes’ family was of Anatolian origin, that he was an 
inhabitant of north Syria, and that he was active c. 100 cE, when the later Han dynasty had control 
of the Tarim Basin and facilitated commercial movement (and about half a century before Ptolemy 
wrote). Bernard, “De l'Euphrate à la Chine,” 929-69, and Anca Dan in FGrH 2213 illuminate the 
debate regarding background and date. For a recent dissenting view that places Maes’ activity in the 
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combined with various Roman imperial and Chinese sources, it helps 
illuminate the primary conduits, stopovers, and webs of intercontinental 
travel that connected later Han China, central Asia, Parthian Iran, and the 
Roman Levant. Accordingly, the route that Ptolemy traces has received 
detailed treatment and reconstruction." In many respects, Ptolemy’s discus- 
sion has informed how the commercial segments that inhabitants of the 
Roman Levant traversed have been perceived. It has even been posited that 
traces of Maes’ trip are borne out by Chinese accounts that describe how an 
embassy reached Luoyang from places transcribed in English as “Meng-Qi 
and Doule" (or as alternatively rendered: “Meng-chie and Toule”). Certain 
scholars have suggested that these are in fact references to Macedonia or 
Maes Titianos specifically, and they thereby treat the embassy as the work 
of Maes himself.” Furthermore, since Maes is often understood to have 
voyaged to central Asia, the Tarim Basin, or even farther east, some have 
construed his activity as normative for the farthest extent that traders from 
Roman territory reached.” Others have posited that it is a unique aberration 
greatly exceeding how far most merchants and travelers went.'* In either 
case, it is often surmised that Maes penetrated central Asia and sent close 
associates across the Pamir Mountains and into the Tarim Basin, thereby 
obtaining measurements for the distance from the Euphrates River to the 
Xinjiang region of China. 

But as we will see, the source material for Maes’ work can be interpreted 
differently. According to such a perspective, Maes Titianos never traveled 
to central Asia, nor did he even enter the Iranian plateau. In this sense, 
Maes’ itinerary conformed to those of most Roman merchants who 
trekked from the Roman Levant into lowland Parthian or Sasanian terri- 
tory either to engage in interregional commerce or to enrich themselves 
by acquiring the coveted commodities of long-distance transit trade, 


late first century BCE but that largely agrees with this chapter regarding the movements of Roman 
and Parthian merchants, see Pyankov, “Romano-Parthian Merchants,” 145-48. 

Bernard, “De l'Euphrate à la Chine,” 929-69 and now Tupikova, Schemmel, and Geus, Traveling 
along the Silk Road are recent valuable examples. 

7^ Hou Hanshu 88 in Hill, Through the Jade Gate, 5; and in Leslie and Gardiner, Roman Empire in 
Chinese Sources, 43. McLaughlin, Rome and the Distant East, 126-28 and Roman Empire and the Silk 
Routes, 188-92 discusses possible links to Maes and reconstructs Maes’ activity on the assumption 
that How Hanshu in fact refers to him. “Meng-Qi/Meng-chie and Doule/Toule” must, however, 
remain unknown. See Hill, Through the Jade Gate, 132-34 and Leslie and Gardiner, Roman Empire in 
Chinese Sources, 148-50 for discussion of hypotheses regarding these locations, for difficulties with 
establishing them, and for emphasis that these place names do not refer to Maes Titianos in any 
meaningful way. 

Young, Rome's Eastern Trade, 196-97; Bernard, “De l'Euphrate à la Chine,” 929-69. Previously, 
Raschke, “New Studies in Roman Commerce,” 641-43 (with notes) and 846. 

^ McLaughlin, Rome and the Distant East, 106-9 and 126-28. 
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especially silk. The notion that Maes Titianos journeyed to central Asia 
and sent immediate associates even farther afield is based on the ambiguous 
description provided by Ptolemy's Geography (1.11.6—7). While analyzing 
this passage, the discussion to follow situates Maes' activity within a 
broader context of interregional and long-distance commerce that spanned 
from the Roman Levant to the Xinjiang region of China between the first 
century BCE and the third century cE. Based on the testimony of various 
ancient sources, it maintains that Maes obtained measurements for the 
distance between the Euphrates River and the Tarim Basin principally by 
consulting contacts within the Parthian empire, who themselves traveled to 
central Asia, corresponded with eastern merchants there, and conveyed 
information to him.” It also asserts that Maes’ activity coheres with 
relatively consistent and longstanding commercial trends that connected 
such a geographical span, even as the regions located within it experienced 
socio-political shifts and periodic turbulences during the centuries that 
this chapter covers. Due to the following sections’ emphasis on enduring 
trends, it is not essential for present purposes to establish the exact date of 
Maes' career. We will nonetheless proceed according to the premise that 
Maes was active c. 100 CE, which, as noted previously, is a widely (but not 
universally) accepted view.” 

According to Ptolemy (1.11.6—7), Maes Titianos and his associates were 
responsible for obtaining the measurements for the distance from the 
Euphrates River (at Syrian Hierapolis) to “Sera,” the principal city of the 
land of the "Seres." After making this statement, Ptolemy (1.12.1-10) then 
proceeds to describe the route between Syrian Hierapolis and “Sera” based 
on his account. As a result of Ptolemy’s testimony (in 1.11-12 generally), 
this merchant, named “Maes, who is also Titianos,” is often reckoned to 
have traveled to central Asia, including Kushan territory, and to have 
sent his direct associates to the Xinjiang region of west China." If so, his 
example reflects the possibilities of movement for a merchant willing to 
incur great risk and expense to bring large loads over a vast distance; such 


5 For a similar viewpoint (with different dating for Maes’ activity), Pyankov, “Romano-Parthian 
Merchants,” 145-58. 

Pyankov, “Romano-Parthian Merchants,” 145-48. 

Ptolemy (ed. Stückelberger and GraBhoff) r.11.6—7. In addition to scholars cited so far, key 
discussion about the measurements of Maes and Marinos are in Berggren and Jones, Ptolemy’ 
Geography, 150-52 (Appendix C); Tupikova, Schemmel, and Geus, Travelling the Silk Road, 19-20. 
The Hellenistic foundations that speckled the expanse from Parthian Mesopotamia to central Asia 
before or by Maes’ lifetime have recently been compiled by Cohen, Hellenistic Settlements in the East. 
Ptolemy (ed. Stückelberger and GraBhoff) 1.11712; McLaughlin, Rome and the Distant East, 106-9 
and 126-28 and Roman Empire and the Silk Routes, 188—92 discusses this episode. 
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activity likely required caravan travel consisting of many animals and 
people necessary for transport and defense. But Ptolemy (1.11.6—7) is 
quite vague regarding the figure of Maes, his associates or contacts, and 
his trek to the east. The key passage reads: 


Koi yàp Sr éutropias àpopuħv éyvactn. Many yap qnoí Tiva TÓv Kal 
Tiriavóv, &v6pa. Maxedova kai êk TaTpdos Éyurropov, ouyypayaobal TAV 
&vopérpnoiv ous’ avtév émeA8Óvra, Siameuyáuevov Sé Tivas pds TOUS 
Zipos. 


For it (the route from the Stone Tower to the Seres) has become known 
through the initiation (aphormén) of commerce. For he (Marinos) says that 
a certain Maes, also called Titianos, a Macedonian man and a merchant 
from his father, compiled the distance. And he did not do so by traversing it, 
but by sending certain people (or: having certain people sent) across to the 
Seres. 


In tandem with Ptolemy's treatment of central Asian territories, this 
passage is often interpreted as indicating that Maes had personally traveled 
across the Iranian plateau and deep into central Asia, where he reached the 
Stone Tower.’ Being a city near the Pamir Mountains on the threshold of 
east Bactria and west China, the Stone Tower was perhaps Tashkurgan or 
Daraut-Kurgan in modern Kyrgyzstan, but its location is uncertain. ^ 
According to the prevailing interpretation, Maes had journeyed to the 
Stone Tower personally, and from there he had sent his agents to the “land 
of the Seres" or “Serike.”*' “Serike” putatively refers to the region of the 
Tarim Basin that now forms part of the Xinjiang region of west China, 
even if Ptolemy treats “Sera,” its metropolis, as the end of the known 
world.** Nonetheless, the identity of “Sera” is still undetermined, and 
Ptolemy does not indicate where exactly Maes had personally traveled or 
whom he had dispatched into the Tarim Basin. Likewise, the extent to 
which he calculated distance through his own movement or by means of 
mobile contacts and informants is decidedly ambiguous. 


Ptolemy (ed. Stückelberger and GraBhoff) 6.10—15 and 17 treats (for example) regions that he labels 
Margiana, Bactria, the land of the Sogdians, the land of the Sakas, and Areia. Ptolemy does not 
mention the Kushan empire by name, but assuming that Maes was active c. 100 CE, it would have 
controlled certain central Asian territories at the time. Pyankov, “Romano-Parthian Merchants,” 
147-48. 

^ Hill, Through the Jade Gate, 2.21-28; Berggren and Jones, Ptolemy's Geography, 151; Bernard, “De 
l'Euphrate à la Chine,” 953-56; Tupikova, Schemmel, and Geus, Travelling the Silk Road, 56. 
Young, Rome’s Eastern Trade, 196-97; Bernard, “De l'Euphrate à la Chine,” 929-69; McLaughlin, 
Rome and the Distant East, 106-9 and 126-28 and Roman Empire and the Silk Routes, 188-92. 

De la Vaissière, “Triple System,” 527-36; Sergent, "Séres sont les soi-disant “Tokhariens’,” 7-40. 
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It is evident that trade networks, court exchanges, and waves of religious 
ideas meaningfully connected the regions that Ptolemy associates with 
Maes’ journey. The inhabitants of the Roman Mediterranean consumed 
products arriving from China, India, and even Indonesia, and people living 
in these regions had access to Mediterranean materials.” The study of the 
archaeology and cultural interactions of central Asia has enjoyed much 
recent activity.” But the segmentation of travel that facilitated the traffic 
of products is of vital importance for establishing how bodies carried 
Christianity from the Roman Levant and enabled it to find anchorage in 
various eastern regions. It is therefore worth analyzing who most probably 
had acquired measurements for Maes in the Iranian plateau and central 
Asia and how this issue relates to what is known about the interconnected 
yet discrete commercial networks that connected the Roman Levant, 
Parthian/Sasanian Mesopotamia and Iran, central Asia, and the Tarim 
Basin during the Roman, Parthian, and early Sasanian imperial periods. 
The disposition of such networks, combined with Ptolemy’s treatment of 
Maes, in fact suggests that Maes did not calculate the distance between the 
Euphrates and the Tarim Basin by traveling or dispatching subordinate 
agents. The north Syrian segment of the Levantine network in which he 
participated facilitated his and his subordinates’ movement into lowland 
Parthian territory, but not farther. Accordingly, his knowledge of the 
Iranian plateau, central Asia, and the Tarim Basin was generated by his 
contact with a commercial network of lowland Parthians that extended 
into central Asia. 


* An exhaustive list is impossible without adding massive girth. Some recent works on such topics are: 
Young, Rome’s Eastern Trade; McLaughlin, Rome and the Distant East and Roman Empire and the 
Silk Routes; Sidebotham, Berenike; Hoppal, “Roman Empire,” 263-306; Rauh, Merchants, Sailors, 
and Pirates, esp. 93-134; Hill, Through the Jade Gate; Neelis, Early Buddhist Transmission; 
Fitzpatrick, “Provincializing Rome,” 27-54; Dilley, “Religious Intercrossing”; Hansen, Silk Road; 
Gregoratti, “Parthian Empire;” Zuchowska, “Palmyra (Far Eastern)” and “Palmyra (Chinese Silk),” 
29-38; Roller, Ancient Geography, 193-205; Hübner, “Palestine, Syria, and the Silk Road,” and Lieu 
and Mikkelson, Between Rome and China. The works on Manichaeism cited in this book also 
constitute contributions to this phenomenon. The publications of the Si/k Road Journal certainly 
bear relevance. 

Again, an exhaustive list is impossible, but some examples are de la Vaissière, Sogdian Traders; Holt, Lost 
World of the Golden King, Hiebert and Cambon, Afghanistan; Leriche et al., Bactriane au carrefour des 
routes et des civilisations de l'Asie centrale; Bopearachchi and Boussac, Afghanistan; Coloru, Alessandro 
a Menadro; Mairs, The Archaeology of the Far East: A Survey, “Waiting for the Barbarians,” 9-30, and 
Hellenistic Far East, Burstein, “New Light,” 181-92; the recent find of a notable Greek acrostic by 
a merchant named Sophytus, in Bernard, Pinault, and Rougemont, “Deux nouvelles inscriptions,” 227— 
356. The notable excavations at Ai Khanoum can be found in Bernard et al., Fouilles d'Ai Khanoum, but 
see now Martinez-Séve, “Spatial Organization of Ai Khanoum,” 267-84; and Mairs, Hellenistic Far East, 
57-101. For a synthesis of material remains at Merv, see Simpson, “Merv.” For later Roman coins in 
China, Li, “Roman Coins.” 
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In regards to the distance between the Euphrates and the Tarim Basin, 
Ptolemy credits Maes with providing the measurements that Marinos 
replicated in his geography, and he critiques their flaws. But his brief 
citation of Marinos’ description of Maes’ measurements is vague regarding 
exactly what Maes or his direct associates measured. This issue can be in 
part resolved by Ptolemy’s broader discussion of the distance between 
Hierapolis, the Stone Tower, and “Sera.” While commonly speculated 
and presumably located in Xinjiang, the site for “Sera” remains unknown, 
and various postulates have in fact placed it in diverse locations on the 
stretch of Chinese territory from the Tarim Basin to Luoyang.” In his 
discussion, Ptolemy describes how the distance to “Sera” had previously 
been measured, divides the distance into two meaningful segments whose 
measurements are rendered in entirely different units, and suggests adjust- 
ments that need to be made. His discussion in fact indicates that neither 
Maes nor his immediate contacts had traveled into the Tarim Basin (the 
land of the Seres) or beyond. 

In 1.11-12 of his geography, Ptolemy claims that Marinos, working 
through Maes, calculated the distance between the Euphrates (at Syrian 
Hierapolis) and the Stone Tower to be 876 schoinoi, which converts to 
26,280 stades.” Due to his engagement with Marinos’ consultation of 
Maes, Ptolemy also provides substantial information for commercial stop- 
overs extending from the Euphrates, across lowland Parthian territory, into 
the Iranian plateau, and to the site of Bactra in central Asia. But Ptolemy 
expresses disagreement with Marinos’ measurement for several reasons, 
and he avers that the distance between the Euphrates and the Stone Tower 
was 800 schoinoi, or 24,000 stades." Ptolemy's critiques and accuracy need 
not be addressed for present purposes. What must be stressed is that for the 
segment between the Euphrates and the Stone Tower, Ptolemy indicates 


5 Sometimes associated with Luoyang, Bernard, “De l'Euphrate à la Chine,” 957—62 suggests that it is 
Liangzhou (modern Wuwei), a site located due east of Dunhuang, from where many central routes 
from China to western regions stretched, and on the route extending eastward to Luoyang. 
Tupikova, Schemmel, and Geus, Travelling the Silk Road, 53 notes that it could be Liangzhou, 
Ganzhou, or Xi'an. See Weilue (trans. John Hill) at Silk Road Seattle Project, 

http://depts.washington.edu/silkroad/texts/weilue/weilue.html#section4; 

http://depts.washington.edu/silkroad/texts/weilue/weilue.html#sections; 
http://depts.washington.edu/silkroad/texts/weilue/weilue.html#sectiong; 
http://depts.washington.edu/silkroad/texts/weilue/weilue.html#section23. 

Some of these relevant passages are also in Leslie and Gardiner, Roman Empire in Chinese Sources, 
65-66. It is nonetheless possible that "Sera" was in Xinjiang. De la Vaissière, "Triple System,” 33-35 
discusses the different theories. 

? Ptolemy (ed. Stückelberger and Graphoff) 1.11.2 and 4. 

*” Ptolemy (ed. Stückelberger and GraBhoff) 1.11.2 and 8 and 1.12.1 and 3-10. 
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that either Maes or his direct associates had obtained actual physical 
measurements for intervals between major cities and stopovers by traveling 
and consulting local authorities. Ptolemy accordingly provides measure- 
ments for many intervals within the Parthian lowlands and the Iranian 
plateau. He also discloses distances between central Asian stopovers located 
from Merv to the Stone Tower, even if he provides a less detailed itinerary 
east of Bactra. 

By contrast, Ptolemy’s treatment of the land of the “Seres” (the Tarim 
Basin) in r.11-12 indicates that neither Maes nor his direct associates had 
voyaged beyond central Asia at all. Instead of physical measurements, 
Ptolemy suggests that Maes had merely provided the time required for 
travel between the Stone Tower and “Sera.”** Through his consultation of 
Marinos, Ptolemy indicates that Maes had measured the travel time 
between these sites to be seven months, and he converts this measurement 
into 36,200 stades. ? Yet again, Ptolemy does not agree with this measure- 
ment, and one of his principal critiques is that due to variations in weather 
and diversions, the time that merchants needed to traverse a geographic 
span was a poor indication of physical distance covered. In his estimation, 
the latitude of the Stone Tower and “Sera” also suggested less distance than 
Maes had conveyed. As a result, Ptolemy surmises that the distance 
between the Stone Tower and “Sera” was a mere 18,100 stades.*° But he 
provides no details of the itinerary. 

It is in fact only in Book 6 of his geography (6.16 ) that Ptolemy finally 
provides a list of putative cities and sites roughly between the Stone Tower 
and "Sera" and plots coordinates." Yet, Maes does not appear to have been 
a source for this information. While some toponyms located east of the 
Stone Tower bear a general aura of plausibility and could be legitimate 
names of cities of Tibet and the Tarim Basin that are loosely translated into 
Greek from Chinese, Iranian, or Indian languages, Ptolemy's coordinates 
for them do not coincide with primary trade arteries. Most important, 
Ptolemy arranges the cities of the Tarim Basin according to a north-south 
trajectory and sometimes confusedly lists the same place twice (which 
suggests his conflation of multiple sources). His treatment indicates 


28 As emphasized by Lerner, “Ptolemy and the Silk Road,” 9. 

? Ptolemy (ed. Stückelberger and GraBhoff) 1.11.4. 

?? Ptolemy (ed. Stückelberger and GraBhoff) 1.11.6 and 1.12.1 and ro. 

* Ptolemy (ed. Stückelberger and GraBhoff) 1.12.12 and 6.13—16 generally. 

* Ptolemy (ed. Stückelberger and GraBhoff) 6.14-16 generally; Bernard, “De l'Euphrate à la Chine,” 
960-61, with n. 86-88; de la Vaissière, "Triple System,” 527-36; and now the important Tupikova, 
Schemmel, and Geus, Travelling the Silk Road, 49-50 and 54. 
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that his source(s) for the land of the “Seres” in this instance was not 
Maes, who was measuring a west-to-east itinerary." Again, the accuracy 
and method of Ptolemy’s critique are not the primary issue. What must be 
stressed is that the information imparted by Maes and therefore replicated 
by Marinos was apparently not derived from any physical measurements 
acquired through the actual movement of Maes or his direct associates. 
Ptolemy’s complete lack of toponymical information, city names, or 
commercial stopovers for Maes’ putative route into the Tarim Basin 
suggest as much, and his north-south presentation of the Tarim Basin 
indicates that he was using sources other than Maes for the cities of the 
Seres. Perhaps Maes’ silence can be attributed to the fact that Chinese 
authorities would have prevented him from documenting trade routes, 
their stages, and distances.** Yet, it is more reasonable all told to conclude 
that neither Maes nor his direct contacts had actually traveled the segment 
between the Stone Tower and “Sera,” and they therefore had not obtained 
an explicit itinerary, any toponymical data, or any measurements, not even 
in Chinese /;.? Maes or otherwise his direct associates had merely learned 
from merchants at the Stone Tower how long it took for people to journey 
from the Stone Tower to “Sera,” and Maes had provided the time of a trip 
on an eastward trajectory from the Stone Tower, but little else. In this case, 
Ptolemy found Maes’ information to be grossly misleading. 

In short, Ptolemy divided the trek from the Euphrates to “Sera” into two 
segments whose distances were measured by two entirely different meth- 
ods, and this has profound implications for how exactly Maes acquired his 
information. For the swath of territory between the Euphrates and the 
Stone Tower, Ptolemy’s division and measurements are apparently derived 
from those of Marinos’ consultation of Maes’ description. Maes and 
therefore Marinos had provided measurements in schoinoi for the distance 
between the Euphrates and the Stone Tower. Likewise, even if Ptolemy’s 
treatment of eastern parts of central Asia (in 1.11-12) displays a deficit of 
toponyms and specificity, he still at least provides physical measurements 
for the distances between Bactra and west China. This suggests that either 
Maes or his direct contacts had voyaged across the Parthian and Kushan 


De la Vaissière, "Triple System,” 527-36. 
* Bernard, “De l'Euphrate à la Chine,” 961-62; McLaughlin, Rome and the Distant East, 127. 
5 Such itineraries exist in Chinese sources of the period, such as Weilue (trans. John Hill) at Silk Road 
Seattle Project, http://depts.washington.edu/silkroad/texts/weilue/weilue.html#sections. 
Also, Leslie and Gardiner, Roman Empire in Chinese Sources, 65. Calculations in /i are provided, 
for example, in Hou Hanshu 88 (trans. John Hill) in Through the Jade Gate, 23-29; Leslie and 
Gardiner, Roman Empire in Chinese Sources, 45-53; and Hackl, Jacobs, and Weber, Quellen, 
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empires, had obtained measurements as far as the Stone Tower, and had 
acquired a relatively accurate itinerary that Marinos had integrated into his 
composition. Otherwise, for the trek from central Asia to the “Seres,” they 
had consulted other parties who were familiar with the trip and who 
provided a general calculation for time of travel.’ 

Such segmentation is supported by further observations that Ptolemy 
makes in Book 6 of his geography (6.13-14) regarding the dynamics of 
trade between central Asia and the Tarim Basin. He noticeably indicates 
that somewhat farther east of the Stone Tower, at the foot of the “Imaon 
Mountain" (the Pamir mountains), a substantial caravan station for 
merchants traveling to "Sera" was located. Ptolemy calls this site the 
Hormeterion.*’ In other words, Ptolemy indicates that the Stone Tower 
and the Hormeterion east of it were important transit points for commerce 
moving through central Asia toward China and a key organizational locus 
for traders of central Asia and the Tarim Basin. Ptolemy provides every 
indication that neither Maes nor his direct contacts had moved farther east 
of that caravan station. Accordingly, even if Chinese sources refer to 
embassies from "Mengqi and Doule" (or “Meng-chie and Toule”) that 
occurred c. 100 CE, these almost certainly do not refer to Maes Titianos by 
name or his Macedonian background. The meanings of these terms are 
ultimately unknown, and Ptolemy's account in fact suggests that neither 
Maes nor his direct contacts traveled into the Tarim Basin to compile 
distance measurements. Instead, they had simply acquired from merchants 
of central Asia or the Tarim Basin the amount of time needed to voyage 
from the Stone Tower to “Sera.” In this vein, the next two sections 
endeavor to clarify how far east Maes actually did journey and to what 
extent he relied on intermediaries for information. They thereby establish 
the dispositions of the Levantine and lowland Parthian/Sasanian socio- 
commercial networks that created the social pathways for Maes’ move- 
ments and acquisition of knowledge. 


Where Did Maes Titianos Travel? 


As noted above, the movements of Maes Titianos are more ambiguous 
than often surmised. Strictly speaking, Ptolemy does not indicate that 
Maes voyaged to central Asia or China at all. He simply claims that 


?6 Lerner, "Ptolemy and the Silk Road,” 13-14 likewise doubts that Maes’ direct contacts actually 
traveled to “Sera.” Zuchowska, “Palmyra (Chinese Silk),” 34 notes similar issues. 
*” Ptolemy (ed. Stückelberger and Graphoff) 6.13.1 and 14.1. 
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Maes did not traverse (oUS’ avtév &rreA8óvra) the expanse for which he 
had acquired measurements. By doing so, Ptolemy clarifies that Maes did 
not trek from the Stone Tower to “Sera” himself. But he also does not 
make explicit where Maes actually traveled or whether he reached central 
Asia, and for various reasons that this section will describe, it is in fact 
improbable that Maes entered the Iranian plateau. 

Although Maes’ ethnic background is uncertain, he was clearly based 
in north Syria and participated within a north Syrian segment of the 
Levantine commercial network that extended into Parthian territory. 
This segment, however, probably did not facilitate the movement of 
Roman Syrians beyond lowland Parthian space. Several interrelated factors 
that shaped commercial movement encourage this interpretation. First, the 
authorities of the Parthian empire implemented endeavors to disrupt the 
movement of Roman imperial inhabitants into the Iranian plateau and 
central Asia, and profits from the silk trade were a principal reason. Second, 
Roman sources that comment on trade routes or commercial movement 
imply that Roman Levantine segments terminated in lowland Parthia, and 
from there Parthian subjects undertook the trek to central Asia. Third, the 
trade routes that traversed the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean provided 
equally serviceable, if not superior, social and physical pathways that 
Roman merchants could pursue. They did not need to travel overland to 
central Asia. Finally, it is probable that most merchants who voyaged from 
the Roman Levant into Parthian and Sasanian territory were principally 
involved in forms of interregional trade by which they transported com- 
modities produced in Roman Syria to markets in lowland Parthia and then 
moved commodities routinely produced in lowland Parthia to the Roman 
Levant. Since the acquisition of eastern transit commodities was by this 
logic of secondary concern, merchants acquired them opportunistically in 
lowland Parthian territory but did not endeavor to acquire them poten- 
tially at higher volumes, at lower prices, and with increased predictability 
in regions farther east. 

The evidence for Parthian interference is not abundant and does not 
facilitate detailed knowledge, but it is sufficient to establish that interfer- 
ence did occur in regions governed directly by Parthian administrators. 
Even if Roman merchants could cross through many of the independent 
kingdoms or client realms that speckled the Parthian sphere of influence, 
they still would have needed to traverse territory directly governed by 
Parthia in order to enter and cross the Iranian plateau. The Parthians’ 
activity is more obscure than that of the Sasanians, whose merchants 
notably acquired silk in central Asia and India and then sold it to 
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Romans at higher prices. But it was consistent with the Sasanian example, 
and the Parthian administration had many reasons to restrict the move- 
ment of people from the Roman Levant. By admitting them, it facilitated 
the extraction of tariffs from Roman merchants, who were permitted to 
enter and depart the Parthian empire with taxable wares. But while it 
perhaps never resulted in a “monopoly,” their interference in movement 
amplified the ability of Parthian merchants to benefit from acquiring 
products from central Asia and selling them to Romans at higher prices. 
More provisionally, if the Parthian empire had the type of banking and 
investment presence that Roman elites (including senators and eques- 
trians) exploited, then Parthian royals, magistrates, and loyal client dynasts 
would have been inclined to intervene. If they were participating in 
commercial enterprises, providing loans to merchants, or investing in 
bankers or creditors (who fronted merchants), then they had incentive to 
protect their investments by disrupting the Romans’ direct acquisition of 
eastern transit products." 

Two Chinese sources with intimate links to the second and third 
centuries CE make explicit that Parthians disrupted Romans from traveling 
eastward. These stress that profits from the silk trade were a principal 
reason; Parthian authorities did not want traders from the Roman Levant 
to make direct contact with central Asian merchants.” In addition to the 
Chinese sources, Philostratus Life of Apollonius suggests similarly. 
Admittedly, its treatment of Apollonius largely consisted of invented 
tradition and the author's imagination, and it is not an accurate source 
regarding Parthian geography. It also dates roughly at the period of transi- 
tion between Parthian and Sasanian rule. But it nonetheless conveys what 
Romans normatively expected to encounter upon entering Parthian terri- 
tory, and the expectations were twofold. First, they expected to register 
with either Roman or Parthian authorities at the border the commodities 
that they were exporting into Parthian space. According to Philostratus, 


38 For the relationship between merchants, bankers, and elite investors in the Roman empire, see 
Rauh, Merchants, Sailors, and Pirates, 135-45; and Fitzpatrick, "Provincializing Rome,” 27-54. For 
overview of Roman finance, see now Reden, “Money and Finance,” esp. 279-81; and Morley, “Early 
Roman Empire: Distribution,” 587-88. For the political activity of Parthian aristocrats, see now 
Dabrowa, “Parthian Aristocracy,” 53-62. 

For Hou Hanshu 88 (compiled in the fifth century but based on earlier contemporary sources), 
consult Hill, Through the Jade Gate, 27; Leslie and Gardiner, Roman Empire in Chinese Sources, 51; 
Hackl, Jacobs, and Weber, Quellen, 3.501. But see the objections of Raschke, “New Studies in 
Roman Commerce,” 641-43 and Young, Rome's Eastern Trade, 196. For Weilue (mid-third century), 
see Silk Road Seattle Project (trans. John Hill) http://depts.washington.edu/silkroad/texts/weilue/ 
weilue.html#sectionu; and Leslie and Gardiner, Roman Empire in Chinese Sources, 67-71. 
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upon being approached by a tax collector at Zeugma, the sage Apollonius 
in fact announced the names of the noble qualities that he was bringing 
to Parthian territory. All being nouns of the female gender, these were 
moderation (ocx9poouUvn), virtue (&per1)), self-control (£ykp&reio), manli- 
ness (&v8peia), and rigor (&oxnois). Misinterpreting him, the tax collector 
then asked him to register in writing the names of these female slaves that 
he had just proclaimed.*° Second, Philostratus significantly indicates that 
beyond Seleucia-Ctesiphon, guard posts (phrourai) regulated eastward 
movement. Travelers were asked their identities, their home cities, and 
the purpose of their itinerary, and such posts putatively prevented sub- 
stantial caravans or even modest groups from moving into the Iranian 
plateau." According to the Life, Apollonius was admitted to Babylon, 
which Philostratus erroneously places on the way to Iran in the region 
east of Seleucia-Ctesiphon and the Tigris, because his reputation had 
already reached Parthia. Although Philostratus ascribes such intervention 
to the anxieties of the current Parthian king regarding potential usurpa- 
tion, his testimony arguably reflects (and distorts) conventional wisdom 
among Roman merchants regarding what travel in Parthia entailed, and 
such conventional wisdom was plausibly the product of the Levantine 
socio-commercial network that had established anchor points in lowland 
Parthian/Sasanian territory. Despite the substantial geographical inaccura- 
cies in Philostratus’ treatment of places east of lower Mesopotamia and his 
confused interpretation of Parthian guard stations, it is possible that his 
account, given its consistency with the Chinese sources, reflects his creative 
adaptation of the interference that Parthian magistrates posed for Romans 
at lowland emporia.** 

Accordingly, Parthian magistrates both admitted and restricted the 
movement of Roman merchants so that Parthian traders could purchase 
silk and other goods from central Asians and then sell them to Roman 
merchants at a higher price. In this sense, Parthian interference in many 
ways cohered with the Sasanian activity that succeeded it; Procopius 
clarifies that in the sixth century c£, Roman traders, not able to buy silk 
directly from central Asian merchants by crossing Sasanian territory, 
endeavored to have Aksumite sailors acquire it for them in India. But 
in accordance with such intervention, sources that discuss commerce in the 


4° Philostr. VA (ed. Jones) 1.20. 

^' Philostr. VA (ed. Jones) 1.21. Jones, “Apollonius of Tyana’s Passage to India,” 185-99. 

* Jones, “Apollonius of Tyana's Passage to India," 185-99. Philostratus places Babylon east of 
Ctesiphon and conflates the Zagros mountains and the Hindu Kush. 

9 Procopius, Bell. Pers. (ed. Haury) 1.20. 
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Roman Near East and Parthia suggest that traders from Roman territory 
typically did not travel into the Iranian plateau and central Asia. Along 
with Ptolemy, Strabo of Amasea and Isidore of Charax, who both wrote 
during the reign of Augustus (31 BCE to 14 CE), describe major trade routes 
that extended from Roman Syria to central Asia. The value of these works 
is not so much in that they state explicitly where merchants trekked or 
commercial networks extended. They are significant because both authors 
seem to make implicit assumptions about such phenomena. They in fact 
assume that merchants and travelers from the Roman Levant voyaged little 
farther than Seleucia-Ctesiphon and that a north Syrian commercial seg- 
ment of the Levantine network extended from Syrian Antioch and Zeugma 
to Parthian lower Mesopotamia but not into the Iranian plateau. 

Strabo treats Seleucia-Ctesiphon and Babylon as natural terminal points 
for merchants journeying from Roman Syria. These needed to travel to 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon via the Upper Mesopotamian region that was inhab- 
ited by the Scenitae and therefore known as “Scenae.” There various 
halting stations and cisterns were located.** Strabo does not indicate that 
Syrians were intent on moving farther or divulge any information regard- 
ing what such an itinerary would have entailed. In fact, he suggests that 
travelers into the Iranian plateau and toward the Caspian gates had their 
points of origin in Babylonia." Moreover, by specifying that Medes 
acquired Indian and Babylonian goods and moved them northward into 
the Caspian Sea region, he indicates that materials that arrived in the 
Iranian plateau were being transported by lower Mesopotamians or by 
highlanders of Iran who did commerce there.*° Offhand, it may seem that 
Strabo was simply presenting regionally based directions. After all, anyone 
traveling east into the Iranian plateau would at some point have to move 
from Babylonia or another lowland area. But it is just as reasonable to 
conclude that Strabo in fact presents the normative itineraries and terminal 
points for the primary commercial networks connecting the Roman 
Levant and central Asia. Significantly, his segmentation of commercial 
movement is supported by other articles of evidence, such as the work of 
Isidore of Charax. 

In his description of Parthian commercial stopovers (which may have 
been part of a longer work on Parthia), Isidore of Charax treats Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon as the normative destination for merchants from Roman Syria. 


44 Strabo (ed. Radt) 16.1.27: f 6805 vois èk Tis Zupias cis ZeAeUxeiav Kai BaBuAGva éutropevopévors. 
4 Strabo (ed. Radt) 1.13.7: oi & This Tlepoidos Kai BoBuAGvos eis Kaotrious TUAas SSevovtes. 
46 Strabo (ed. Radt) 11.5.8. See Rtveladze, “Studies on the Historical Geography,” 137-39. 
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He notes that Phaliga, a village on the Euphrates whose name meant “half- 
way,” was so called because it was roughly halfway between Antioch and 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon. His statement suggests that north Syrians who tra- 
veled into Parthian territory reckoned Seleucia-Ctesiphon to be the term- 
inal point of their trek. Indeed, after measuring the distance from Antioch 
to Phaliga (at 120 schoinoi) and then from Phaliga to Seleucia-Ctesiphon (at 
100 schoinoi), he guides his readers along the route to Seleucia-Ctesiphon in 
great detail and specifies its distance from Zeugma (171 schoinoi), yet again 
indicating that the distance to Seleucia-Ctesiphon was a measurement 
of special importance for merchants from Roman territory.*” Moreover, 
while calculating the total distance from Antioch and Zeugma to Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, Isidore does not do the same for the 687 schoinoi between 
Babylonia and Alexandria Arachosia (Kandahar), the last Parthian city 
before an entry into north India. It is possible that the discrepancy between 
Isidore’s detailed description of the route from Zeugma to Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon and his more general treatment of the trip from Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon to Alexandria Arachosia reflects his integration of two different 
source traditions and not only his own determination.^" But in either case, 
Isidore or his sources appear to have assumed that a trek from the upper 
Euphrates River to Parthian Babylonia (but no farther) was routine for 
merchants from Seleucid or Roman Syria. By contrast, traders working 
between Babylonia and central Asia could cover any assortment of dis- 
tances and itineraries. All told, Isidore’s emphasis on Phaliga as a notable 
equidistant point between Antioch and Seleucia-Ctesiphon and his pre- 
eminently detailed description of the trade stations between these two vast 
emporia indicate that Roman merchants from north Syria most frequently 
operated between Antioch or Zeugma and Seleucia-Ctesiphon and did not 
often travel farther east. This was surely in part because Seleucia-Ctesiphon 
was a significant epicenter of trade, but Parthian intervention also played 
a role. 

In other words, both Strabo and Isidore map two distinct but intercon- 
nected commercial networks. One network consisted of Roman Syrians and 
other inhabitants of the Levant traveling to south Mesopotamia to acquire 
goods from merchants of Parthian territory; certain links of this network 


47 Isidore of Charax, Mansiones Parthicae (ed. Müller) 1. The text, with Isidore's fragments, can also be 
found in Isidore, FGrH/ BNJ 781 (esp. F. 2). 

48 Isidore of Charax, Mansiones Parthicae (ed. Müller) 2-19. See the commentary of Duane Roller in 
BN] 781, F2, who treats this issue, suggests that Isidore’s text on stopovers may have been part of 
a general work on Parthia, and notes that Isidore may have been updating sources dating from as 
early as 100 BCE. 
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passed through Dura-Europos, whose Greek-speaking Christian community 
has been described in the previous chapter. The other network stretched 
from south Mesopotamia and other lowland Parthian locations into central 
Asia, with Parthian merchants covering the entire distance or a mere portion 
thereof. While an unlikely source, a patristic text known as the Refutation 
of All Heresies, often attributed (although spuriously) to Hippolytus of 
Rome (active in the early third century cE),*” provides further evidence for 
such commercial segmentation, movement, and exchange. According to this 
work, a Syrian merchant living in Apamea known as Alcibiades had acquired 
a “heretical” text originally possessed by a religious leader named Elchasai. 
Upon acquisition, Alcibiades had then transported this text, alleged to be 
the revelation of a giant angel, to Rome during the episcopate of Callistus 
(217-222. cE) ^ The Refutation unfortunately does not provide many speci- 
fics regarding the Apamene figure's activity, but some of its statements are 
quite compelling. 

As the Refutation describes, the Syrian Alcibiades had alleged that 
Elchasai himself had acquired the text from certain "Seres of Parthia" 
(&ró Znpdv tis TTop8tos). In this case, the "Seres" in question apparently 
were merchants of central Asia or the Tarim Basin who routinely trans- 
ported silk to Merv, which was located in Margiana at the eastern rim of 
Parthia proper, was apparently ruled periodically by autonomous dynasts, 
and was often deemed “little Parthia" or “lesser Parthia” by Chinese 
sources. As the Refutation’s citation of prophecies from Elchasai’s text 
indicates, the transaction occurred while the legions of the Roman emperor 
Trajan had occupied Parthian Mesopotamia (116—117 CE), and this indi- 
cates that Elchasai resided in Parthian Mesopotamia and had transported 
the text from Parthia proper or Margiana to his home region during its 
occupation by the Romans.” The Refutation additionally claims that 


Litwa, Refutation, xxxii—xlii, with Van der Horst “Review.” 

5° Refutation of All Heresies (ed. Marcovich/ed. Litwa) 9.13.1 and 4. Much is uncertain regarding the 
figure of Elchasai, the nature of the sect with which Alcibiades was affiliated, and whether Mani in 
fact belonged to this sect. See Luttikhuizen, “Elchasaites,” 335-64. My focus will accordingly be on 
the perceptions of Alcibiades’ activity aired by the Refutation. Luttikhuizen maintains that Elchasai 
should be distinguished from the figure named Alchasaios who is the leader of the “baptist” sect to 
which Mani belonged in his youth, as is described in the CMC (ed. Koenen and Römer) 94-97. 
A different perspective on Elchasai and “baptists” is presented by Jullien and Jullien, Apétres des 
confins, 141-45 and Lieu, Manichaeism, 35-51, with 42—43 treating this passage and maintaining that 
Elchasai was the founder of the sect to which Mani belonged. Also, Gardner and Lieu, Manichaean 
Texts, 31-35. 

Y Refutation of All Heresies (ed. Marcovich/ed. Litwa) 9.13.1 and 4, with 9.16.4 (for date). Luttikhuizen, 
“Elchasaites,” discusses date and context. My interpretation of “Seres” is suggested by Lieu, 
Manichaeism, 40-41. For a different interpretation of the identity of the Seres, see Conte, “‘Seri’ 
e ‘Sini’,” 64—65. For “little/lesser Parthia,” see Hou Hanshu 88 in Leslie and Gardiner, Roman Empire 
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according to Alcibiades, Elchasai had then given the text to his religious 
associate Sobiai (or alternatively, to “baptists”).* In the early third century 
cE, the Syrian Alcibiades had acquired what was apparently a Greek 
translation of the original Aramaic text and brought it to Rome, where 
north Syrians maintained residential communities and commercial ties.” 

Whether or not its claims are true or its dating accurate, the discussion 
contained in the Refutation, purportedly informed by the activity of a Syrian 
Apamene and information that had circulated at third-century cz Rome, 
reflects normative expectations for the dynamics of commercial movement 
in the Roman Levant and Parthian Mesopotamia. First, it accepts the 
premise that a religious leader located in Parthian Mesopotamia (while it 
was under Roman occupation) maintained commercial contacts with 
“Seres” who frequented Margiana and had obtained a text from them. 
Through his activity, he or his associates had the text transported westward 
across the Zagros Mountains to Parthian Mesopotamia. Second, the 
Refutation apparently delineates that it was only long after Elchasai had 
brought the text to Parthian Mesopotamia that the Syrian Alcibiades had 
obtained a copy or translation of it. This suggests that the north Syrian 
segment of the Levantine commercial network connecting the Roman 
Levant and Parthian Mesopotamia, or otherwise travelers who followed its 
social pathways, was responsible for transporting the contents of Elchasai’s 
text to north Syria. The Refutation’s discussion of Elchasai’s text accordingly 
reflects a normative understanding of the primary commercial networks and 
segments that moved goods from central Asia to the Mediterranean. North 
Syrian merchants traveled eastward into lower Mesopotamia or other low- 
land Parthian territories. They, however, did not enter the Iranian plateau. 
If they wanted goods from the Iranian plateau or central or east Asia, they 
worked through contacts in Parthia who had or could acquire them. While 
such Parthian contacts could move westward into the Roman Levant, they 
also trekked east into the Iranian highlands, where they interacted with 
merchants of central Asia or the Tarim Basin (“Seres”). 

An additional reason why Roman traders did not travel into highland Iran 
is because of the accessibility of the Persian Gulf. Parthian intervention likely 


in Chinese Sources, 45; in Hill, Through the Jade Gate, 23; and in Hackl, Jacobs, and Weber, Quellen, 
3.498, with Kaim, “Serakhs Oasis,” 153-55. Seres probably refers to the people, not a region. Litwa, 
Refutation, 659-60, n. 94. 

** This same figure also appears in the CMC (ed. Koenen and Romer) 97 as Sabbaios, the baptist. His 
name is suggestive of an Aramaic/Syriac root for bathing or washing. Gardner and Lieu, Manichaean 
Texts, 65. Luttikhuizen, "Elchasaites," 363 and Lieu, Manichaeism, 40 treat Sobiai/baptists. 

9 For merchants or travelers from the Levant in such locations, see Noy, Foreigners at Rome, 318—21 and 
Terpstra, Trading Communities, 152-63. 
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made it desirable for Roman Syrian traders to gain access to the Persian Gulf 
littoral, where the kingdom of Mesene apparently permitted unrestricted 
movement during substantial portions of the second century cE. Even when 
the Parthians intervened in the affairs of Mesene or exerted greater influence, 
as they did variously in the first and second centuries CE, it seems that the 
kingdom maintained a certain measure of autonomy and control over its 
commercial affairs, to the benefit of traders in the Roman empire, Parthian 
territory, and the Persian Gulf.’* At the Persian Gulf, north Syrians could 
accordingly acquire eastern goods that had been carried through north India 
or even sail to India to make contact with central and south Asians. 

The notable example of Palmyra and its vast commercial segment extend- 
ing into the Indian Ocean illustrates this phenomenon. While their city was 
located in the dry Syrian steppe at the threshold of the Roman and Parthian 
empires, the Palmyrenes clearly opted to acquire silk and other transit 
commodities from the east by traveling in caravans to south Babylonia and 
Mesene, by maintaining residential communities in cities such as Vologasias, 
Phorat, and Charax Spasinou, and even by sailing to India.” So long as 
Mesene or even south Babylonia was controlled by the court at Charax 
Spasinou, and even amid varied degrees of effective Parthian royal interven- 
tion, the Palmyrenes crafted a robust segment of the Levantine commercial 
network that extended to the Persian Gulf and beyond. Inscriptions show 
that Palmyrenes maintained connections to an administrator of Mesene who 
governed Bahrain and to the royal court of Elymais (Khuzistan), and 
attestations of the Babylonian Talmud demonstrate the intensive activity 
of Palmyrene merchants in lower Mesopotamia. ^ While the Palmyrenes 
certainly maintained direct commercial lines to Rome itself, inscriptions at 
Red Sea Egypt (especially Berenike and Koptos) and south Arabia (at 
Shabwa and on a ceramic vessel of Qani), demonstrate the activity of 


54 On Mesene and its relations with Parthia, see Schuol, Charakene. Gregoratti, “Parthian Port,” 209—229; 
and Dabrowa, "Arsacid Empire,” 175-78. For Mesene in the Babylonian Talmud, see Oppenheimer, 
Babylonia Judaica, 241-56. 
IGLS 17.1.16, 23-24, 150, 243, and 245; PAT 1062=Milik, Dédicaces, 133=SEG 7.135=Delplace and Yon, 
“Inscriptions,” 284, An 30: contacts and residential communities in lower Mesopotamia or Mesene. 
IGLS 17.1.26 and 250: travel to India. For Chinese silk and Indian dye finds, Schmidt-Colinet and 
Stauffer, Textilien aus Palmyra; Stauffer, "Kleider, Kissen, bunte Tücher,” 67-82. For Palmyra’s 
interregional connections in the Hellenistic and early Roman periods, see now Schmidt-Colinet and 
al-As’ad, Palmyras Reichtum; Zuchowska, “Palmyra (Far Eastern)" and “Palmyra (Chinese Silk).” 
5 IGLS 17.1.227 and 245; Bab. Talmud (ed. Epstein) Shab. 21b and 31a, Yeb. 16a-17a, Naz. 47a, Gitt. 
38a, and Nidd. 56b, for example. On Palmyra/Tadmor in the Talmudim (often reconstituted as 
“Tarmod”), see Hartmann, Palmyrenische Teilreich, 40-42 and 329-331 and Oppenheimer, 
Babylonia Judaica, 442-45. For the Palmyrenes and Parthia, Gregoratti, “Palmyrenes.” 
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Palmyrene merchants and ambassadors in such regions. The Palmyrene 
who dedicated an inscribed wooden table in the cave Hoq on Socotra in 258 
CE was perhaps part of a link that connected the Palmyrenes of the Red Sea 
to those working the Persian Gulf and north India, even if Palmyrenes had 
increasingly opted to reach north India from Red Sea Egypt by this time. 
But aside from two funerary ste/ai that may have been brought to 
Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan in modern times, no reliable evidence places 
Palmyrenes in the Iranian highlands or central Asia.” Palmyrenes apparently 
journeyed almost everywhere, but like most Roman Syrians, they did not 
move overland into the Iranian plateau or central Asia. ^? 

Finally, it must be stressed that most Roman merchants who traveled into 
Parthian or Sasanian territory were not necessarily concerned primarily with 
long-distance transit trade. The appeal of long-distance transit luxuries 
exhibited in ancient sources and among modern scholars has arguably 
drawn much attention to how Roman traders of the Near East trafficked 
in eastern products. But it should be noted that the bulk of commerce in the 
premodern world, including the Roman and Parthian Near East, was of 
a regional or interregional character and involving the sale and acquisition 
of regionally produced goods, and it did not necessarily pertain to the 
movement of long-distance transit products transported by large caravans. 
In fact, recent work has discredited the notion that the regions along the 
"steppe frontier" between Rome and Parthia had mostly "caravan cities." 
Likewise, the Palmyrene Tax Law demonstrates that even at Palmyra, a city 
that invested heavily in the acquisition and sale of eastern goods, merchants 
trafficked in local and regional commodities or sought markets for them.” 


Dijkstra and Verhoogt, *Greek-Palmyrene Inscription," 207-18; Bernand, Portes du Désert, 39 
(=PAT 0256), 62(?), 85, and 103; Robin, “Palmyréniens en Arabie du Sud,” 490-92. Also, Arbach, 
"Visiteurs de Shabwa"; Sedov, “New Archaeological and Epigraphical Material,” 318-20, with 
Briquel-Chatonnet, “Graffiti en langues nord-sémitiques," 387-88. South Arabians visited 
Palmyra by traveling overland. See Schiettecatte and Arbach, "Political Map." 

Gorea, "Palmyrene Tablette," 449-57 (449-51) contains text and photos and “Sea and Inland Trade,” 
463-85 discusses Palmyrene trade. Smith, Roman Palmyra, 68-80 and 150-74 treats Palmyra's 
economy and expatriates (160-63 on merchants). Seland, “Networks and Social Cohesion,” 381-84 
and Ships of the Desert, explores the Palmyrene commercial network. For Palmyrenes at Rome, see 
Terpstra, Trading Communities, 152-60. 

Palmyrene funerary inscriptions and reliefs have surfaced in the Merv oasis and are now in Tashkent. 
But they were most probably transported there by Russians in the nineteenth century. See Cussini, 
Review of Palmyra, 142-43 and Hübner, "Palestine, Syria, and the Silk Road," 45 on PAT 1123- 
24=Masson, "Two Palmyrene Stelae,” 239-47. 

See now Gawlikowski, “Trade,” 23. 

See Kaizer, "Questions and Problems,” 62—66. PAT 0259- CIS 2.3, 3913. The decree is now accessible 
in Greek (partially), Palmyrenean, and English, with commentary. Healey, Aramaic Inscriptions, 
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The reason for the primacy of such regional and interregional commerce 
that trafficked in Near Eastern goods is that participation in long-distance 
transit trade could be very profitable, but it was also prone to instability and 
heavy risk. Merchants could not easily be certain that they would have 
access to a steady stream of goods produced thousands of miles away or that 
they could acquire them at sufficiently low costs.°* Accordingly, if traders 
wanted to ensure product availability, to obviate the need for “middle men,” 
or to acquire transit goods at lower expense, they typically had to travel or 
extend their immediate commercial segments over substantial distances. For 
this reason, certain Palmyrenes resided at the Persian Gulf and voyaged to 
India instead of waiting for products to arrive at the Persian Gulf ports or 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon. From their Persian Gulf residences, they transferred 
goods to caravans of fellow Palmyrenes that moved them northwest to 
Palmyra and then the Roman Mediterranean. 

But due to the risks of long-distance transit trade, it is reasonable to 
suspect that most Roman Syrian traders invested primarily in the known 
stability of regionally produced goods that could be transported for rela- 
tively predictable sale and profit at nearby, identifiable markets. In the 
Roman empire, major cities and areas of military concentration consti- 
tuted the organizational hubs of distribution and acquisition for regional 
commodities within commercial networks, and merchants typically con- 
verged upon the major cities of their home territories, of adjacent regions, 
or of those connected to their home locality by the Mediterranean Sea.” 
As a result, late antique Syrian merchants are notable for having trafficked 
in such regional products, including various grains, grape wine, and olive 
oil, and for distributing them in local or regional contexts, or even west- 
ward to Italy and Gaul.^* By contrast, the nature of the regional commod- 
ities that Roman Syrian merchants transported to Parthia or acquired there 
for distribution and sale in their home regions has not received definitive 
study, and such a topic is beyond the scope of this present discussion. It is 
nonetheless noticeable that residents of Parthian lower Mesopotamia 
produced wine from dates (and less so from grapes) and oil from sesame 


5* Local, regional, and interregional forms of trade too were certainly affected by volatile fluctuations 
in production, supply, and costs, but for obvious reasons, long-distance transit trade (whose 
commodities were often produced well beyond the immediate network of Roman merchants) 
posed even greater risks. For "volatile and opaque markets," see Bang, Roman Bazaar, 136—53 (and 
broadly, 131-201), as well as Morley, “Early Roman Empire: Distribution." 

Terpstra, Trading Communities, and Morley, "Early Roman Empire: Distribution," 571-80 with 
Peterson, "Trade and Traders in the Roman World: Scale, Structure, and Organisation," 149—167 
and Alston, "Trade and the City in Roman Egypt," 168-202 inform my analysis. 

5^ Decker, "Export Wine Trade" and Tilling the Hateful Earth, generally; Pieri, Commerce du vin. 
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(not olives), and Roman Syrian traders may have (for instance) exploited such 
disparities in their calculations of acquisition and distribution. Whatever 
Syrians may have been trafficking to and from lower Mesopotamia, recent 
work on Roman Syrian commerce, agriculture, and economy indicates that 
Syrian merchants primarily profited by transporting goods produced in Syria 
to nearby regions, targeting stable and identifiable markets there, and acquir- 
ing regionally produced commodities to be brought back and sold in their 
native lands.^^ Roman Syrian commerce with an eastward orientation was 
probably little different. 

Accordingly, Romans who ventured into lowland Parthian or Sasanian 
territory were typically engaged in the traffic of regionally produced 
commodities and converged on major cities, which constituted hubs of 
distribution. This is not to say that Roman Syrians did not acquire transit 
commodities. They, of course, did. But with the exception of the 
Palmyrenes, they usually did so within the purview of their normalized 
travels to the urban hubs of lowland Parthia to sell and acquire regionally 
produced goods and obtain whatever eastern transit commodities, such as 
silk, were accessible in such lowland markets. The sheer size of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, for instance, certainly would have attracted Roman Syrians in 
search of markets to distribute goods produced in Syria and to purchase 
items generated in south Mesopotamia. There, the opportunistic, if fre- 
quent, acquisition of eastern transit goods could occur." 

All told, Roman merchants, including Palmyrenes, did not travel over- 
land to central Asia. Insubstantial as it may be, sufficient evidence indicates 
that Parthians prevented Roman traders from moving into the Iranian 
highlands. Roman geographers and patristic authors convey the fact that 
two primary commercial networks connected the Roman Levant to central 
Asia. The first consisted of merchants who moved from the Roman Levant 


55 Strabo (ed. Radt) 16.1.14 and, before him, Herodotus, 1.193-94 describe Babylonia as a place 
traditionally void of grapes and olives (and indeed affirm the importation of grape wine), even if 
vines had been introduced to Babylonia and Elymais by the Parthian period (Strabo [ed. Radt] 
15.3.11). Also note Pliny, NH (ed. Jahn and Mayhoff) 14.102 regarding date and fig wine production 
among Parthians. Some parts of Babylonia (especially Neharpanya) were notable for vineyards, but 
they appear to be exceptional. Imported wine was apparently common. See the sources and 
discussion of Oppenheimer, Babylonia Judaica, 180-83, 294-300, 368-73, and 401-5. For dates 
and date wine trade in the late antique Persian gulf, refer to Payne, “Monks, Dinars, and Date 
Palms," 105-8. For production of grape wine in the late antique Roman Levant, Schachner, “‘I Greet 
You and Thy Brethren’,” 157-84; and Decker, Tilling the Hateful Earth, 121-48. 

Decker, Tilling the Hateful Earth, 228-56; Pieri, Commerce du vin. Likewise, for trade in the 
medieval Mediterranean, Goldberg, Trade and Institutions, 211-46. 

Strabo (ed. Radt) 16.1.16 in fact notes that saleable and refined items could be found at Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon especially. McLaughlin, Rome and the Distant East, 94-95. 
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(often from or through north Syria) to Seleucia-Ctesiphon or other low- 
land hubs, with the primary purpose of selling and buying regionally 
produced goods. The second comprised Parthian subjects who moved to 
central Asia, traded directly with central Asians, and provided merchants 
from the Roman Levant with wares. As the dominant patterns of 
Palmyrene commerce indicate, merchants from the Roman Levant who 
endeavored to amplify the profits of transit trade could extend their 
commercial lines eastward, but they did so by establishing direct links to 
the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean world. They did not move into the 
Iranian plateau and central Asia. Finally, the stability of regional or inter- 
regional production, acquisition, and distribution most probably informed 
the movements of merchants from the Roman Near East; eastern transit 
goods usually elicited only secondary concern or opportunistic purchases 
and sales. Roman Syrian merchants therefore limited their mobility to 
lowland Parthian or Sasanian territory. Ptolemy's account in fact describes 
various stopovers in upper Mesopotamia, classical Assyria, and the Zab 
River region, and Maes, whose reporting is the ultimate source of 
Ptolemy's information, apparently frequented these instead of sites in 
lower Mesopotamia.®* But these also represent the farthest extent that 
Maes traveled. All told, the contemporary evidence indicates that if Maes 
Titianos did journey into Parthian territory, he would not have moved into 
the Iranian plateau or beyond. 


Whom Did Maes Titianos Send to Central Asia? 


As suggested above, Maes Titianos did not travel to central Asia. Yet, 
according to Ptolemy, he sent or arranged that certain people be sent to 
the “Seres” (S1atrepyaevov 8é rivos TPds TOUS Zfipas) in the Tarim Basin. 
In regards to these people that Maes Titianos dispatched into the Iranian 
plateau toward China, however, Ptolemy is vague. The first point of 
ambiguity is the aorist participle Siatreneuevov. Typically translated by 
scholars as “he sent,” the verbal adjective, being in the middle voice, could 
also be causative and denote a process by which Maes accomplished an 
action through others’ work. The phrase Siamsuyáyuevov ... Twas could 


i Ptolemy (ed. Stückelberger and Graghoff) r.11—12 claims that Maes’ route led from the Euphrates, 
across Mesopotamia to the Tigris river, then to the land of the “Garamaioi” in Assyria and Media 
(the Zab River region). Ptolemy's treatment of Asia in Book 6 and his list of important cities in Book 
8 suggests that the following were some examples of important stopovers for Maes in lowland upper 
Mesopotamia: Edessa (5.18.10; 8.20.22), Nisibis (5.18.11; 8.22.23), Nineveh (6.1.3; 8.21.3), and Arbela 
(6.1.5; 8.21.3). 
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therefore describe how Maes had made arrangements for the dispatch of 
“t1ves” to China and be translated as “he had certain people sent” or “he 
arranged to have certain people sent.”®? This nuance is perhaps significant. 
Maes may not have known or conversed personally with the people whose 
activity he had coordinated. He may have made arrangements through 
intermediaries. The second point regards the identity of the people who 
trekked eastward. Ptolemy identifies them as “certain people” (ties). 
Scholarship has often treated these figures as agents or subordinates directly 
linked to Maes, whether these were his employees, companions, or con- 
tacts that he dispatched eastward. They are sometimes even treated as 
members of a caravan or embassy that Maes organized and sent across 
Asia,” 

But ultimately, the identity of the people whom Ptolemy calls tives is 
uncertain. They were not necessarily members of Maes’ immediately perso- 
nal circle or even from Roman territory. Based on the issues raised so far in 
this chapter, it is reasonable to suspect that some of them were inhabitants of 
Parthian territory with whom Maes had formed relationships of reciprocity. 
Likewise, others could have been merchants of central Asia or the Tarim 
Basin to whom Maes’ direct contacts from Parthian territory had access. 
In other words, the “tives” that Ptolemy describes can be divided into two 
discrete categories. The first were direct contacts in Parthian Mesopotamia 
who at Maes’ behest had acquired measurements as they crossed the Iranian 
plateau and advanced to the Stone Tower. The second were central Asian 
merchants whom Maes arranged to have sent to China through his direct 
contacts in Parthian territory and who provided the time necessary for travel 
between the Stone Tower and “Sera.” Since Maes relied on these distinct 
segments for information regarding the distance between the Euphrates and 
the Tarim Basin, Ptolemy's use of the participle 81erreuy&pevov should 
be understood as causative: “he had certain people sent” or “arranged to have 
certain people sent” to “Sera.” In this sense, Maes’ Parthian contacts had 
consulted merchants of central Asia or the Tarim Basin regarding their 
itinerary between the Stone Tower and “Sera.” 

As noted previously, the Refutation suggests that Parthian members of a 
lower Mesopotamian segment of the lowland Parthian/Sasanian commercial 
network traveled to central Asia, acquired goods from “Seres,” and trans- 
ported them to Roman merchants either in the Parthian lowlands or Roman 


59 Smyth, Greek Grammar, no. 1725. 
7° Young, Rome's Eastern Trade, 196-97; McLaughlin, Rome and the Distant East, 106-9 and 126-28. 
Bernard, “De l'Euphrate à la Chine,” generally. 
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Syria itself. Sufficient evidence indicates that the Parthians maintained 
contact with the peoples of central Asia and China." Another arguably 
significant but sparing source for trade segments across the Iranian plateau 
is the Hymn of the Pearl. Found in one Greek and one Syriac manuscript of 
the Acts of the Apostle Thomas, the Hymn of the Pearl is a mysterious text, 
and with varied opinions regarding its date, place of origin, and religious 
orientation. ^ 

The Hymn was certainly popular among Manichaeans in late antiquity, 
even if its origin, date, and religious background have stirred substantial 
debate. According to most (but not all) interpretations, it existed inde- 
pendently of the Acts of Thomas before eventually being interpolated into 
it, perhaps during the third or fourth centuries."* Syriac is generally under- 
stood to be the language of the surviving version's written composition, 
and at certain parts the Greek text appears to be dependent on the Syriac, 
especially in regards to toponyms.” Various scholars have theorized its 


7^ Posch, “Chinesische Quellen zu den Parthern,” 355-65; Hackl, Jacobs, and Weber, Quellen, 3.482— 
511; Tao, “Parthia in China,” 87—104; Wiesehófer, "Greeks, Iranians, and Chinese,” 11—17. 
Poirier, Hymne de la Perle represents the foundational study, and 330-36 and 350—56 presents Syriac 
and Greek text. Ferreira, Hymn of the Pearl, 39—65 and 82—95 also provides Syriac and Greek, along 
with an accessible introduction to the text and the scholarly tradition. Many parts of the text are 
controversial, but most such issues do not affect my discussion, save for those raised by Roig 
Lanzillotta, “Syriac Original?" 121-23, who doubts the hymn's later insertion into the Acts, its eastern 
origins, and its Syriac priority (see n. 75 for my thoughts). For links to Mesopotamian precedents 
and gnosis (and an argument for a pagan authorship), see Parpola, “Mesopotamian Precursors,” 
181-94. 

Ferreira, Hymn of the Pearl, 4-9 discusses the various theories. 

Such a date is suggested by the close correspondence between the Hymn’s narrator and the figure of 
Mani in the CMC (ed. Koenen and Römer), esp. 17-24, which suggests that the insertion of the 
Hymn and the composition of the original narrative reflected by the CMC were contemporaneous. 
Poirier, Hymne de la Perle, 171-84 and 310-17 outlines the argument, and he places the text in the 
third century cE. But since the Acts of Thomas was probably composed in the mid-to-late third 
century CE, and not the early third as has often been surmised, and since the CMC is often deemed 
a fourth-century cE text (but translated from a Syriac original), the fourth century is perhaps 
possible. For a later third-century cE dating of the Acts of Thomas, see Myers, Spiritual Epicleses, 29— 
55 (esp. 44—55). See Lieu, Manichaeism in Mesopotamia, 78-87 on the Cologne Mani Codex. Note that 
Roig Lanzillotta, “Syriac Original?” 120-23 deems the Hymn to be part of the Acts of Thomas initial 
(second-century) composition in Greek within a general Mediterranean environment. The view 
that the Hymn had autonomous origins does not negate the possibility that it could have been 
included in the original text of the surviving Acts, however. For my views on the Syriac priority and 
suggestion of a lower Mesopotamian origin of the Hymn, see the pages and notes immediately 
following. 

Poirier, Hymne de la Perle, 185-97 argues for Syriac priority and represents the conventional 
standpoint. Roig Lanzillotta, “Syriac Original?" 120-23 suggests Greek priority (see previous 
footnote). But I find the place names to be significant evidence for Syriac priority in ways that 
Roig Lanzillotta does not. The Greek seems to reflect a literal dependence on Syriac names for 
eastern places, with a certain unfamiliarity with some of them. For instance, Syriac bet Qusan (line 7) 
is translated very literally in the Greek as Koo&vo (line 7). Greeks typically referred to the Kushans 
as Bactrians and translated accordingly. See the Book of the Laws of the Countries (ed. Drijvers) 44 and 
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place of origin based on its composition in Syriac or its putative religious 
orientation, and the surviving Syriac text is typically deemed a product of 
the third century, even if it perhaps is the reconstituted variation of an 
earlier tradition.”° Edessa or Upper Mesopotamia, the seat of early Syriac, 
are common suggestions for the place of the surviving text’s composition, 
but its topographical and toponymical orientation indicates that it was 
produced somewhere between lower Mesopotamia and the eastern Iranian 
plateau. For example, as the royal protagonist of the Hymn embarks on 
a trip from “the East" in order to acquire a magnificent pearl, he is adorned 
with riches from various regions that are within the Parthians’ trading 
orbit.” Some of these riches were from regions to the east: chalcedony 
from India and agates from the Kushan territory of central Asia. Others 
were from the regions to the immediate west that adjoined the Caspian sea: 
gold from the Gelaye and silver from the great city of Ganzak (perhaps in 
Media Atropatene).? Yet, the fact that the Hymn describes the Iranian 
plateau as “the East” also suggests that it was composed west of it. If not 
upper Mesopotamia, lower Mesopotamia or Mesene, which both appear in 
the text and harbored speakers of Syriac with connections to Edessa by the 


60 and (ed. Ramelli) 180 and 198, with Preparation for the Gospel (Praeparatio Evangelica) (ed. Mras 
and des Places) 6.10.46, with BNJ 710, Fr. 3. Maisan (line 18 and 70 of the Syriac) appears in the 
Greek as Moc&vo (line 18: referring to inhabitants) and, more oddly, Mécov (line 70, referring to 
the place); these forms are irregular and not consistent with the most common Greek conventions, 
like Meonvtj or those used in trilingual Persian royal inscriptions. The Greek seems dependent on 
the Syriac here. See for instance Strabo (ed. Radt) 2.1.1.31 and 16.4.1 (though Radt corrects Moixnv} 
here); Pliny, NH (ed. Jahn and Mayhoff) 6.129; Josephus, AJ (ed. Niese) 1.145; Ammianus (ed. 
Seyfarth) 23.6.23 and 24.3.12, with Res Gestae of Shapur (ed. Huyse) 2, 36, and 44. Schuol, Charakene, 
90-149 and 151-64 compiles references from Greek and Latin literature and Persian inscriptions. 
Finally, the Greek of the Hymn, apparently dependent on the Syriac, misconstrues the Syriac 
reference to Ganzak (line 6) as "gaza" and thus translates as “treasures” (line 6: Poirier, Hymne de 
la Perle, 261), and it renders the ethnic Gelai/Gelayé (eV / elaye, line 6; see further thoughts at 
n. 79 and Poirier, Hymne de la Perle, 260) as “the people above" (r&v aves, line 6), for the Syriac 
lexical form could also denote "above" or *upper." 

Ferreira, Hymn of the Pearl, 4—9 treats scholarship. 

Poirier, Hymne de la Perle, 329-36 for Syriac, 352—56 for Greek; Ferreira, Hymn of the Pearl, 38-65 for 
Syriac, 82-95 for Greek. Line numbers are taken from the poems as contained in these editions. 
Hymn of the Pearl (ed. Poirier and ed. Ferreira), Syriac text, line 7. I cite the Syriac text, which is 
almost universally accepted as the language of original composition or at least preceding the 
surviving Greek text (see n. 72—75). But see Roig Lanzillotta, “Syriac Original?" 12-23. 

Hymn of the Pearl (ed. Poirier and ed. Ferreira), Syriac text, line 6. Here 'elaye (which appears in the 
text) can be reckoned ge/zye (to which it is sometimes emended), a people of the Caspian Sea. 
The single manuscript of the Book of the Laws of the Countries accordingly features both forms. See 
The Book of the Laws of the Countries (ed. Drijvers) 44 and 6o and (ed. Ramelli) 180 and 198 (with 
n. 179). Tubach, “Four World Empires,” 145-54, contends that this is a miswritten word for China 
(the Seres/Selayé). For silver, see pp. 37-41, n. 37-49. 
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later third century cE, therefore constitute the most reasonable interpreta- 
tion for its regional origins. 

Due to the lack of Parthian and early Sasanian sources on the matter, the 
Hymn of the Pearl, insofar as it appears to be an eastern witness, is arguably of 
immense value for understanding the commercial network that connected 
lowland Parthian/Sasanian territory and the Iranian plateau before the 
fourth century cE. It ostensibly depicts the movement of a Parthian prince 
between the Iranian plateau and Egypt. This prince, who is both narrator 
and protagonist, describes how he has been sent on embassy from Hyrcania 
with many eastern riches to purchase a pearl in Egypt, where he suffers 
detainment and loss of memory among the Egyptians until his liberation and 
return. In this sense, it could be tempting to interpret the Hymn as repre- 
senting the normative, concentrated movement of people from the Iranian 
highlands westward across the Near East. But such an interpretation would 
pose problems. First, the protagonist’s movement to Egypt is part of the 
Hymns textual agenda; a voyage, stint of servitude in Egypt, and liberation 
had many biblical parallels and served as obvious metaphors for the labors of 
spiritual redemption. Second, and perhaps more important, its writer only 
displays accurate topographical or toponymical knowledge of places in lower 
Mesopotamia and the Iranian plateau. 

After the Hymn embeds its protagonist, a Parthian royal, in the social 
and cultural context of the Iranian plateau, it narrates how he travels west. 
The itinerary that the prince follows is stated twice in the Hymn, first to 
depict his movement westward and again to describe his return to the 
east. ^ Amid his itinerary, the prince first journeys to Mesene (Maišan) in 
the north Persian Gulf littoral. There, traders with links to the Indian 
Ocean world convened, and the Hymn expresses an awareness of Mesene as 
a significant trade emporium by calling it an inn and a harbor for 
merchants." It is also worth mentioning that the Hymn’s narrative even 
later notes the shift of elevation between the heights of Hyrcania and 
lowland coastal Mesene." After departing Mesene, the prince then 
moves north to “Babylon” (Babel), perhaps an archaizing reference to 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon or Babylonia.” 

To this point, the text is geographically and toponymically coherent. But 
then the protagonist reaches a place called “Sarbug” and quite suddenly, 


Hyrcania is ostensibly identified as the place of origin in Hymn of the Pearl, Syriac text, 73. Tubach, 
“Weg des Prinzen," 87-111. 

Hymn of the Pearl (ed. Poirier and ed. Ferreira), Syriac text, 18 and 70-71. 

Hymn of the Pearl (ed. Poirier and ed. Ferreira), Syriac text, 70-74. 

Hymn of the Pearl (ed. Poirier and ed. Ferreira), Syriac text, 19 and 69. 
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Egypt.** Sarbug has never been identified, and the text provides no other 
meaningful toponym in the prince’s overland itinerary between Babylonia 
and Egypt. A poem very much centered on the stretch of territory between 
lower Mesopotamia and central Asia, the Hymn displays little concern with 
geographic specificities of the Roman Levant or Upper Mesopotamia. Just 
as the surviving Acts of Thomas betrays the scantiest knowledge of India and 
suggests that Upper Mesopotamians rarely (if ever) went there, the Hymn’s 
geography indicates in no way that its composer had ever traveled to the 
Roman Levant or Egypt or had reliable contacts within the commercial 
networks that extended there. All told, the surviving Hymn’s composition 
in Syriac and its emphasis on the topography and toponymy between 
Babylonia and the Kushan empire suggest that its composer inhabited third- 
century CE Seleucia-Ctesiphon or Phorat and was affiliated with some 
Gnostic or Christian community, perhaps “baptists” or Manichaeans.” 
By the later third century c, these cities significantly included populations 
that spoke Syriac (alongside other Aramaic dialects) and sported both 
religious and commercial populations that cohere with the Hymn’s textual 
disposition.*° They were also embedded in a specifically eastward segment 
of the lowland Parthian/Sasanian commercial network extending into the 
Iranian plateau and central Asia. 

In other words, the geographic orientation of the Hymn can be most 
plausibly explained by the existence in the Parthian and early Sasanian 
empires of a substantial commercial network of lowland Parthian subjects 
that extended from Seleucia-Ctesiphon, Mesene, and other lowland sites, 
across the Iranian plateau, and into central Asia. It thereby facilitated 
decent toponymical information for people inhabiting the stretch of 
territory between lowland Parthian/Sasanian territory and the Tarim 
Basin. Inhabitants of lower Mesopotamia or Mesene who participated or 
maintained connections within the network, such as the Hymn’s author, 
were better informed about the Iranian plateau than about the Roman 
Near East. As noted previously, the Refutation assumes that Elchasai, 
a religious leader located in Parthian Mesopotamia, was in contact with 
central Asian merchants and thereby implicated in the human movement 
that this commercial network shaped. This same commercial network and 


84 Hymn of the Pearl (ed. Poirier and ed. Ferreira), Syriac text, 19720 and 69. 

55 Ferreira, Hymn of the Pearl, 4-9 on this and other theories. 

86 For this lower Mesopotamian context, see Lieu, Manichaeism, 33-59; Jullien and Jullien, Apótres des 
confins generally, but esp. 137-52 (for “baptists” and Manichaeans); Van Rompay, “East: Syria and 
Mesopotamia,” 365-70; Walker, “From Nisibis to Xian,” 997-1000; Brock, Hidden Pearl, 2.72 and 
89-95. 
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the toponymic knowledge that it afforded to inhabitants of the regions that 
it meaningfully connected also informed the geographic orientation of the 
Hymns author. But the text demonstrates no knowledge of the Roman 
Near East, and it further indicates that the Parthian and Sasanian mer- 
chants and travelers who exclusively focused their movement and activity 
on the Iranian plateau had little knowledge of Roman territory, even if 
they transferred goods and knowledge directly or by proxy to Roman 
merchants. Of course, not all lowland merchants had such a stark eastward 
orientation. A Jewish merchant of Mesene is represented by Josephus as 
frequenting Adiabene, and the Teaching of Addai discusses how "Assyrians" 
could travel to Edessa while disguised as merchants." We have seen how 
the Acts of Mar Mari conceives of merchants from Iran as maintaining 
a residential presence at Edessa." The lowland Parthian/Sasanian network 
certainly stretched to the Roman Levant and maintained residential anchor 
points there. But the Hymn of the Pearl reflects a much stronger anchorage 
in the segment of the network directly connecting lower Mesopotamia/ 
Mesene and central Asia. 

Whatever its religious orientation, the Hymn of the Pearl coheres intri- 
guingly with the movements of Mani, a member of a “baptist” sect who 
founded the culturally eclectic and cosmopolitan religion of Manichaeism 
and wrote numerous of his works in Aramaic or Syriac.*? Mani was notably 
born in Seleucia-Ctesiphon to a father named Patik (Pattikios) who had 
migrated there from Ecbatana/Hamadan. Shortly after his birth, Patik 
became a member of a “baptist” sect near Phorat in Mesene, and Mani 
joined him at the age of four. Upon reaching young adulthood, Mani then 
embarked on a mobile religious career that coheres with the concentrated, 
normative movement that the lowland Parthian/Sasanian network facili- 
tated between Seleucia-Ctesiphon or Mesene and central Asia.?? Just like 
the geographic orientation of the Hymn’s protagonist, Mani's travels reflect 
a pattern of movement that coheres with the physical and social pathways 
into the Iranian plateau that characterized this commercial segment. 

Space does not allow for a broader discussion of Manichaeism or the full 
geographic extent of Manichaean worship during Mani's lifetime or after 
his death. Also, given the dispersal and differing chronologies of sources, 
reconstructing Mani's early mission in its specifics is very challenging, and 


*7 Josephus, AJ (ed. Niese) 20.34-37; Teaching of Addai (ed. Phillips) J. 
88 Acts of Mar Mari (ed. Jullien and Jullien; ed. Harrak) generally, with 31 representing the reference to 
g y: P g 
merchants. 
89 Lieu, Manichaeism, 78-84 describes these works. 
°° For Mani's origins, see Lieu, Manichaeism, 36-37. 
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much remains uncertain. But the basic, general frame of his movement has 
been established by previous scholarship, and it is significant." As noted 
above, Mani was a member of a “baptist” sect located near Phorat. When 
Mani famously broke from this sect and began the missionary activity 
through which he founded a new religion, he first visited the highlands of 
Media and the city of Ganzak, located either in Media proper or Media 
Atropatene.”* Having trekked south through lower Mesopotamia and to 
Mesene, a maritime merchant, apparently a Palmyrene, transported him to 
north India and certain parts of coastal Fars.” Interestingly, Mani seems 
not to have trekked into the hinterland of India extensively; the island of 
Dev, a trade emporium perhaps located at the mouth of the Indus river, 
was thereafter the locus of Mani's followers.?* 

At this point, it is even more difficult to reconstruct Mani’s movements. 
Still, upon his return to Fars either by sea or overland (and perhaps after 
visiting the dynast of Turan), it seems that Mani traveled through Elymais, 
Mesene, and lower Mesopotamia, and from these lowland areas he crossed 
into the Iranian plateau and central Asia.” Amid his journeys, Mani 
eventually earned the attention and patronage of Shapur II and followed 
the movements of his court to various places, including Parthia and Fars. 
Certainly Mani sent disciples across imperial frontiers and deep into 
Roman territory and central Asia so that they could spread their new 
religious beliefs and practices, and both his itinerary and that of his 
followers focused on the court sites of prominent monarchs or regional 


?' My discussion is in many ways an abbreviated summary of Lieu, Manichaeism, 70—78, and 


Manichaeism in Mesopotamia, 22-25; Gardner and Lieu, Manichaean Texts, 5-8 with some additions, 
nuances, omissions, or alterations (all minor). For the difficulties with reconstructing the precise 
order of Mani's itineraries, Jones, "Things Mani Learned,” 390-95. 

?* CMC 121 (ed. Koenen and Römer), with further emendations suggested by Romer, Manis frühe 
Missionsreisen, 2-12, who also discusses Ganzak's location. Gardner and Lieu, Manichaean Texts, 69 
provide translation. 

° CMC144-45 (ed. Koenen and Römer), with further emendations suggested by Römer, Manis frühe 
Missionsreisen, 132-46. Gardner and Lieu, Manichaean Texts, 73 provide translation. 

9^ Sundermann, Mitteliranische manicháische Texte, 4a.1, 56-57 (654—59), from M 4575 R II I, with 
Lieu, Manichaeism in Mesopotamia, 22-25 providing clarification of the content. Jones, "Things 
Mani Learned," discusses the identity of Dev/Deb. 

95 The CMC becomes fragmentary and then eventually ends at this point, and the main testimony for 
Mani's travels at this juncture are the following: Keph. 1, 14-16 and Keph. 76, 183-88 in Polotsky and 
Bohlig, Kephalaia, Vol. 1; the testimony of al-Nadim, which perhaps comes from the same source 
from which the CMC is derived (Gardner and Lieu, Manichaean Texts, 75-76), and Sundermann, 
Mitteliranische manichdische Texte, 2.2, 19-24 and 10-11.1, 101-3. Gardner and Lieu, Manichaean 
Texts, 6 and 73—79 translate the passages from the Kephalaia, al-Nadim, and the CMC, or otherwise 
explain the Iranian texts. For syntheses that integrate the sources just mentioned, see Lieu, 
Manichaeism, 70-78, and Manichaeism in Mesopotamia, 22-25. Recently studied material from 
the Beatty Kephalaia Codex is brought to bear by Dilley, “Mani’s Wisdom"; and BeDuhn, 
"Parallels." 
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governors and dynasts.”° Still, despite their courtly orientation, Mani's 
personal travels were both shaped and determined by the social pathways 
blazed by a lowland Parthian/Sasanian commercial network. While its 
varied segments extended north to the Caspian Sea region and south to 
India, Mani especially traversed the segment connecting lowland Sasanian 
territory to the Iranian plateau and central Asia.? Both the activity of Mani 
and the Hymn of the Pearl thereby reflect an intimacy with the human 
movement and geographic knowledge structured by the network of lower 
Parthian/Sasanian subjects who worked this segment. 

In short, the geographic knowledge exhibited by the Hymn of the Pearl 
and the patterns of movement undertaken by Mani cohere with the 
existence of a durable commercial network that facilitated travel between 
lowland Parthian/Sasanian territory and central Asia. As such, the people 
who journeyed into central Asia on behalf of Maes Titianos were 
merchants of lowland Parthian territory whose commercial networking 
extended geographically to Merv and even beyond. These were also in the 
position to obtain information, however inexplicit and ambiguous, from 
central Asian merchants who traveled to and from China. As noted pre- 
viously, Chinese sources describe embassies from "Menggqi and Doule” (or: 
"Meng-chie and Toule") that occurred c. 100 cE. These terms are osten- 
sibly references to Maes Titianos by name or his Macedonian background. 
Their meanings, however, are ultimately unknown, and Ptolemy's account 
in fact suggests that neither Maes nor his immediate subordinates or 
companions traveled into the Tarim Basin to compile distances. Instead, 
Maes used his contacts in lowland Parthian territory, who voyaged to the 
Stone Tower and consulted central Asian merchants regarding how long 
a trip to "Sera" would have taken. Accordingly, Chinese sources in fact 
cannot have made reference to an embassy sent by Maes Titianos or by 
Macedonians. It never occurred. 


Intermediaries in Parthian and Early Sasanian Space: 
Jewish and Palmyrene Evidence 


So far, this chapter has analyzed evidence supporting the premise that 
a Levantine commercial network effectively terminated in the Parthian and 


96 As appropriately emphasized by Dilley, "Religious Intercrossing,” 58-70, and "Hell Exists’,” 


235-45, with Sundermann, “Manichaeism,” 80. 

?7 For Mani's disciples and subsequent spread, see Lieu, Manichaeism, 86-120, Manichaeism in 
Mesopotamia, 26-38, Manichaeism in Central Asia and China, and “Diffusion, Persecution, and 
Transformation of Manichaeism.” 
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Sasanian lowlands. It also maintains that a network of Parthian or Sasanian 
subjects extending from these lowlands, across the Iranian plateau, and 
into central Asia acquired transit commodities for it. While often difficult 
to date the episodes that they depict, Jewish sources offer further support 
for such segmentation. As the materials indicate, Jews frequently traveled 
between Palestine or north Syria and Babylonia. But Jews of Palestine 
and north Syria apparently did not conduct commerce in central Asia or 
beyond themselves. These instead relied on Babylonian Jewish contacts, 
who themselves voyaged to or even settled in central Asia and acquired 
products for them.?* Such Babylonian Jews also journeyed to Jerusalem 
and Palestine, as shown by the Jews who apparently trekked from lowland 
and highland Parthian territory to attend Passover at Jerusalem in the Acts 
of the Apostles.”? Therein perhaps resides the significance of the 
Babylonian Jew who had reportedly traveled to “Marguan” and had to 
refuse impure beverages. ^^ This passage is indicative of the tendency for 
Babylonian Jews to travel into the Iranian plateau and central Asia and 
even to establish a residential presence there in antiquity and late 
antiquity. ^" The Jew who traveled to “Marguan” was apparently interact- 
ing with non-Jews or with Jews whose frequent business with foreigners, 
such as Sogdians who transported silk to Merv from east Asia, encouraged 
them to sample prohibited potables.^" Otherwise, Babylonian Jews are 
recorded as having been involved in the trade that passed through Mesene 
or as having connections to Media, Elymais (Khuzistan), the Persian Gulf, 
and India. Jews from the Roman Levant, by contrast, did not travel to 
central Asia; like most Roman Syrians, they focused their endeavors on 
lowland Parthian and Sasanian territory and worked Jewish contacts there. 

In the same way that Palestinian Jews could maintain Babylonian Jewish 
contacts in order to acquire transit commodities from central Asia, the 
Palmyrenes cultivated connections to kinsmen and fellow ethnics in 
Parthian and Sasanian territory. The wars between Rome and Parthia in 
the mid-second century cg; the fluctuating imposition of Parthian author- 
ity over south Babylonia and Mesene at various points in the first, second, 
and third centuries cE; and the rise of the Sasanian dynasty may have 


?* The primary study for this issue is Hezser, Jewish Travel, esp. 311-65 and 409—40. 

?9 Acts 2:8-11. Similarly, CIP 1.1.55. "°° Bab. Talmud (ed. Epstein), AZ 31b. 

‘er Jewish merchants apparently extended their travel much farther east during the Islamic period. 
Silverstein, "From Markets to Marvels,” 91-104; and Hansen, Silk Road, 217-19. 

' De la Vaissière, Sogdian Traders. 

13 Bab. Talmud (ed. Epstein,), Bab. Bath. 74b and Qidd. 22b (but see Van der Horst, "India," 578-79 
and p. 72, n. 1); Yom. 77a; Rosh Shan. 23a; Bab. Bath. 73a and Shabb. 101a; AZ 7b. Also, Josephus, AJ 
(ed. Niese) 20.34-37. 
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prompted some disruption of Palmyrene trade with the Persian Gulf and 
Indian Ocean. ^* But such trade did not cease entirely. ^ The decline of 
the kingdom of Mesene and increased Parthian-Sasanian intervention in 
the Persian Gulf presumably hindered Levantine Palmyrenes from main- 
taining contacts with eastern merchants. But it must be remembered that 
the Parthians and Sasanians typically admitted and taxed merchants from 
the Levant and simply prevented them from crossing eastward. What this 
means is that Palmyrenes from Palmyra could not easily travel to India 
during various parts of the first through third centuries, but as noted above, 
Palmyrene residential communities had been established at Persian Gulf 
ports since the early second century ce. As these residential communities 
became Parthian or Sasanian subjects, they apparently remained in contact 
with their Levantine counterparts until the Roman conquest of Palmyra 
in 273 CE effectively severed it from the Indian Ocean. ^^ Palmyrenes could 
thereby travel from Palmyra to the cities of Mesene on the Persian Gulf 
and acquire commodities from Palmyrenes who resided there, who were 
Parthian/Sasanian subjects, and who could sail to India due to their 
communities’ long-standing presence in the region. 

While not well documented, the persistence of Palmyrenes in the 
Persian Gulf region during the third century cx and thereafter has some 
basis in the sources. As noted above, the Cologne Mani Codex suggests that 
a Palmyrene sailor brought Mani to India c. 240 CE, and this figure would 
have been a resident of Phorat, not Palmyra. ^7 Further evidence for the 
persistence of Palmyrene residential communities at the Persian Gulf may 
reside in a fourth-century cE bishop of Phorat who bore the common 
Palmyrene name of Bolida‘ or Boliadà' and was martyred under Shapur 
II.^* The Palmyrene who left a dedication in the cave Hoq on Socotra 
may also have been in contact with the Persian Gulf, even if his route 


10. 
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It is widely accepted that wars between Roman and Parthia led to the disruption of Palmyrene trade 
and, as a consequence, the decline in caravan inscriptions between 160 and 190 ce. McLaughlin, 
Rome and the Distant East, 103-06; and Smith, Roman Palmyra, 79-80 (who adds the effects of the 
Antonine plague to the list). For Parthian interference, Dabrowa, “Arsacid Empire,” 175—78. 
Gregoratti, “Parthian Port,” with "Palmyrenes" 30-33, in fact emphasizes continuity amid increased 
Parthian intervention in the second century CE. 

IGLS 17.1.67 and 74 date Palmyrene caravan activity to the 250s and 260s CE. 

17 CMC (ed. Koenen and Römer) 144-45; Tubach, “Mani und der Palmyrenische Kaufmann,” 
165—69. 

Tubach, “Palmyrener als Bischof,” 137-44. He is attested by one of the martyr acts for Simeon bar 
Sabba'e in Narration for the Blessed Simeon bar Sabba'e (ed. Kmosko) 780-81 and 832, now 
translated in Smith, Martyrdom, 68 and 108, and a manuscript of 411 (from Edessa) that recounts 
the names of martyrs in Sasanian Persia, in Nau, "Martyrologes et ménologes,” 23-26, with Brock, 
History of the Holy Mar Ma'in, 123-25. 
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reflected the itinerary of Palmyrenes sailing between Red Sea Egypt and 
India."°’ In this sense, the Palmyrenes, who had already established long- 
standing residential communities in the region, maintained their commer- 
cial links into the Indian Ocean world until the 260s and 270s CE, even 
if they did so presumably with increased intervention and a tendency to 
work seaborne segments between Red Sea Egypt and India. Above all, what 
must be stressed is that during the second and third centuries Ce, 
Palmyrene caravans traveled overland from Syria to the Persian Gulf or 
south Babylonia, and Palmyrene residents of Mesene sailed into the 
Persian Gulf, Indian Ocean, and Red Sea."° Despite ample indication of 
their widespread movement, no reliable evidence indicates that any 
Palmyrenes crossed overland from the Levant, through Mesopotamia, 
and into the Iranian plateau or central Asia." 

While details regarding the activity of merchants living in the Parthian 
and early Sasanian empires are frustratingly few, the examples just 
described provide an impression of the contacts that merchants in the 
Roman Levant often needed to make if they were to participate in long- 
distance transit trade. They also sharpen focus on the *certain people" 
(tives) whom Maes Titianos had arranged to trek eastward and collect 
travel information regarding the Iranian plateau, central Asia, and even the 
Tarim Basin/west China. A lowland Parthian/Sasanian socio-commercial 
network extended to east/south Arabia, north India, the Caspian Sea coast, 
and, of course, central Asia. Maes Titianos accordingly maintained con- 
tacts with merchants in lowland Parthian territory who voyaged frequently 
across the Iranian plateau to Merv, Bactra, or the Stone Tower. These were 
in the position to voyage to central Asia to collect information from central 
Asian contacts without the intervention of the Parthian administration. 
In turn, the central Asian contacts provided information on the time 
required for the journey from central Asia to “Sera” of west China. But 
they provided little else. Maes’ direct contacts therefore gave him 
a relatively detailed itinerary for travel into the Iranian plateau and central 
Asia, but not for farther east. 


109 Gorea, “Palmyrene Tablette," 449-57 (449-51 contains text and photos) and “Sea and Inland 
Trade,” 463-85 discusses developments in Palmyrene trade. 

=° IGLS 17.1.16, 23-24, 26, 150, 243, 245, and 250; PAT 1062=Milik, Dédicaces, 132 SEG 7.135=Delplace 
and Yon, “Inscriptions,” 284, An 30. /GLS 17.1.67 and 74 date caravan activity to the 250s and 260s. 
See Gawlikowski, “Trade” and Gregoratti, “Palmyrenes,” 35-36. 

™ As noted previously, Palmyrene funerary inscriptions and reliefs have surfaced at Merv and are now 
in Tashkent. But they were most probably transported there in modern times. See Cussini, Review 
of Palmyra, 142-43 and Hübner, “Palestine, Syria, and the Silk Road,” 45. For inscribed reliefs, see 
PAT 1123-24=Masson, "Two Palmyrene Stelae,” 239-47. 
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When Claudius Ptolemy claims that Maes Titianos compiled the dis- 
tance from the Roman Levant to the Tarim Basin “not by traversing it, but 
by sending certain people (or: having certain people sent) through to the 
Seres" (008 attov érreMóvro, SiaTreuyapEvov Sé TIvas rpós TOUS Zfjpos), 
the ambiguities of his statement should not be overlooked. No reliable 
evidence places Maes in Xinjiang or otherwise in China, and the premise 
that Maes himself traveled to central Asia or even organized a caravan in 
order to do so contravenes what Ptolemy, citing Marinos, specifically says. 
Moreover, while the evidence for specific commercial segments between 
the Roman Levant and Parthian or early Sasanian territory is not ample, 
the existing documentation indicates that for various reasons members 
of the Roman north Syrian segment of a Levantine network typically 
trekked only as far as Seleucia-Ctesiphon or some other lowland city 
farther north or south. It also suggests that merchants situated in 
Babylonia, classical Assyria, or the Zab River region and empowered by 
a commercial network extending across Iran in fact voyaged to central Asia, 
acquired transit goods and knowledge of central and east Asian commerce, 
and transferred them to merchants moving from Roman territory into the 
Parthian/Sasanian lowlands. Maes’ trek to central Asia or even to the 
Tarim Basin of Xinjiang was therefore neither an aberration nor the rule. 
It simply did not occur. Like most merchants from the Roman Levant who 
were involved in the long-distance transit trade, Maes most probably 
traveled into the Parthian lowlands, namely classical Assyria/Adiabene or 
the Zab River region." But he otherwise arranged to have lowland 
Parthian contacts journey eastward on his behalf, amass measurements of 
the routes that they traversed, and acquire both products and information 
from central Asian contacts. In this way, Maes’ activity conformed to the 
long-standing dispositions of trans-imperial and trans-continental trade 
across Asia, and the segmentation that characterized it, in antiquity. 


Commercial Segmentation, Christianity, and Culture 


As this chapter has asserted, a Levantine socio-commercial network and 
its various segments connected the Levant directly to lowland Parthian/ 
Sasanian space. From there, a lowland Parthian/Sasanian network stretched 
into the Iranian plateau, central Asia, the Persian Gulf, and even north India. 
The dispositions of these networks cohere with the evidence for the move- 
ment of Christianity offered in the previous chapter. The Levantine network 


=? As noted previously, Ptolemy, 1.12.5 indicates that Maes’ itinerary passed through these regions. 
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carried Christianity to its residential anchor points in lowland Parthian/ 
Sasanian regions by c. 200 CE at the latest. There it took root in a variety of 
forms and sectarian communities, one of which included a youth named 
Mani, the founder of Manichaeism. From there, the lowland Parthian/ 
Sasanian network played a crucial role in transporting and anchoring 
Christian culture in regions farther east. Mani founded a cosmopolitan 
and inclusive religion, but even Mani’s ministry followed the social pathways 
laid down by the lowland commercial network, and he accordingly traveled 
to and preached at its anchor points in lowland Sasanian territory, the 
Iranian plateau, north India, and central Asia. His disciples and converts 
carried Manichaean religious culture farther. Other forms of Christianity, 
however, had a longer gestation period, and the lowland network only began 
to carry Christian culture into the same regions in the late fourth century. 
But certain additional observations regarding the importance of the 
Levantine and lowland Parthian/Sasanian networks for transmitting reli- 
gious culture must be made. First, such networks did not merely bring 
religious culture eastward, but they also transported it westwards. Perhaps 
the best example of this is the movement of Manichaeism and the elements 
of Indian culture that it integrated. Within a generation of Mani’s death, 
Manichaean culture had been firmly embedded in Roman imperial space. 
Various Iranian texts indicate that Manichaeans were preaching in Roman 
Syria, including Palmyra, late in Mani’s life and after his death; these also 
accredit a figure named Adda specifically with missionary work in both 
Roman Syria and Egypt." By c. 300, Manichaeism had become suffi- 
ciently widespread in Egypt and North Africa for the emperor Diocletian 
to condemn it in a rescript composed at Alexandria for his proconsul of 
Africa." * Egypt in particular became a Manichaean hotbed by the arrival 
of the fourth century ce. At this time, Alexander of Lycopolis, a resident of 
the Egyptian Thebaid, leveled an invective against Manichaeans there, and 
a pastoral letter that survives on papyrus denounced it too." But the first 
generation of Mani's converts that carried the religious culture of 
Manichaeism into the Roman empire was following the social pathways 
created by the westward extensions of the lowland Parthian/Sasanian and 
Levantine networks. His disciples traveled to the residential anchor points 


'5 Gardner and Lieu, Manichaean Texts, 11-14, who translate texts from Sundermann, Mitteliranische 
manicháische Texte 2.5, 26, 3.2, 36-41, and 3.3, 41-45, and from Andreas and Henning, 
Mitteliranische Manichaica, 1o-11[301-302, along with other texts]. 

"^ Tn Riccobono et al., Fontes iuris Romani, 2.580-81. Manichaeism/Manichaeans appear to have been 
present at Rome in the early fourth century. Liber Pontificalis (ed. Duchesne) 1.168—69. 

=s Alexander of Lycopolis, Disp. (ed. Brinkmann) 2; P. Rylands 469.12-42. 
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that the lowland Parthian/Sasanian network had established in the Roman 
Levant and Upper Mesopotamia. From there, the Roman Levantine net- 
work maintained direct contact with eastern Mediterranean coastal cities, 
Rome, and even Gaul."^ Once the mobile and cosmopolitan preachers of 
Mani’s religion had a foothold in the Levant, they quickly moved to Egypt 
and other regions tied to the Levantine network. 

As noted previously, Mani was famous for his travels to India, and his 
interest in Indian wisdom may have been inspired by the presence of 
Indians in Mesene. But the overlapping commercial networks that con- 
nected the Mediterranean world to India via the Persian Gulf certainly also 
amplified the tendency for Manichaeans of the Mediterranean to model 
Mani on Buddha and enabled the Indian traditions that Manichaeism 
had integrated to arrive among them."” They thereby contributed to the 
context in which the Christian composer(s) of the Acts of Archelaus could 
mockingly include a man who called himself “Buddha” among Mani’s 
religious precursors. "^ Scholars now dismiss the possibility that the text 
was originally written in Syriac or in the Roman Near East (despites its 
narrative setting), and certain elements of it appear to reflect a context of 
rivalry between Manichaeans and Christians at home in Egypt, where the 
figure of Buddha had been known to Christians as early as the second 
century CE. But as we have seen (in Chapter 3), Roman Egyptians had lost 
direct contact with India during the initial generations in which 
Manichaeism had begun to circulate, and the articles of Indian wisdom 
that are attested among Manichaeans in Egypt were probably carried by 
interlinked socio-commercial networks from India to lower Mesopotamia, 
the Roman Levant, and then to Egypt. After Mani and his initial disciples 
had traveled to India and integrated Indian culture into their religious 
system, Manichaeans moved such culture along the social pathways that 
the Levantine and lowland Sasanian network had laid. This is most probably 
how Coptic-writing Manichaeans in late antique Egypt came to digest 
certain strands of Buddhism and even Jainism. ™”? 


i Terpstra, Trading Communities, 152-63; Decker, Tilling the Hateful Earth generally; Pieri, 
Commerce du vin. 

"7 For the Manichaeans’ debts to Indian religions, treatment of Buddha as Mani's forerunner, and the 
Acta Archelai as a parody of the Manichaeans’ biography of Mani, which was itself indebted to a north 
Indian biography of Buddha, see Gardner, “Comments on Mani"; Klein, “Epic Buddhasarita"; Deeg 
and Gardner, “Indian Influence”; and Jones “Things Mani Learned.” Ephrem, Haer. (ed. Beck) 3.7 
associates Bardaisan with Greek learning and Mani with falsehood from India. 

"5 Acta Archelai (ed. Beeson) 63. 

“> In Acta Archelai 62—63, the religious activity that served as the precursor to Mani's sect is depicted as 
having been undertaken by a Saracen merchant in Egypt, and from there a disciple named 
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But the rapid movement of Manichaeism throughout Afro-Eurasia was 
not paralleled by the similarly fast travel of other forms of Christianity 
eastward. Certainly, Christianity arrived in Mesopotamia fairly early. 
As we have seen, a Levantine socio-commercial network integrated com- 
mercial players from various regions of the Levant and of various religious 
persuasions (including Jews, Nabataeans, and Palmyrenes). The farthest 
extension of direct eastward contact for most of its segments was lowland 
Parthian/Sasanian space, to which it had transported Christianity by c. 200 
cE. It could be deemed somewhat surprising that it did not transport 
Christianity farther east at an earlier date. After all, the Palmyrene segment 
was a vital and thriving one, and it maintained a potent presence in Mesene 
and extended into the Persian Gulf and north India. The Palmyrenes even 
may have transported “Palmyrene cursive” script into lower Mesopotamia 
and Mesene. Some surmise that the Manichaeans wrote with it, not the 
Syriac that it resembles. "^ 

But in its uniqueness, the Palmyrene segment of the Levantine network 
does not appear to have integrated Christianity as quickly as its north Syrian 
or Upper Mesopotamia counterparts. Palmyrene merchants, of course, were 
connected to various parts of Syria. Once caravans had brought their goods 
to Palmyra from the Persian Gulf, tariffs were assessed, transactions 
occurred, and materials not consumed by locals were transported to the 
Mediterranean by way of Antioch or perhaps Emesa. The Palmyrenes also 
had a residential settlement at Dura-Europos, the site of the earliest exca- 
vated Christian house church. "^ But due to their relatively isolated location 
in the dry Syrian steppe and the fact that movement eastward required camel 
transportation through roadless wilderness, most merchants from Levantine 
regions closer to the Mediterranean appear to have followed physical and 
social pathways through residential routing stations in north Syria and 
Upper Mesopotamia. Accordingly, all the epigraphic and archaeological 
evidence for Christianity at Palmyra dates after the city's late-third cE 


Terebinthus traveled to Persia and called himself Buddha. Moreover, even if the text depicts 
a debate set in the Roman and Persian Near East, it does not appear to have been written there 
or in one of its languages. This episode informs the narration of Cyril of Jerusalem, Cath. (ed. 
Reischl and Rupp) 6.21-24. See Vermes and Lieu, Hegemonius: Acta Archelai, 6-16. For knowledge 
of “Boutta” among Alexandrian Christians, see Clement, Strom. (ed. Stahlin and Früchtel) 
1.15.71.3-6. For Jainism, Deeg and Gardner, “Indian Influence"; and Jones “Things Mani Learned.” 

7? Pederson and Larsen, Manichaean Texts, 3-5 and 113-85 (esp. 132-37 and 164) discuss the debate 
regarding whether Manichaean script is derived from Syriac estrangelo or Palmyrene cursive. 

© Seland, “Persian Gulf or the Red Sea?” 402-4. 

7* For Palmyrenes at Dura-Europos, see Dirven, “Palmyrenes.” 
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century decline.'*? Even the Hebrew inscriptions raised by Jews there cannot 
be dated securely to the city’s peak, although it is possible that the Palmyrene 
Jews buried at Beth Shearim were active at the time." In other words, the 
Palmyrene segment had not yet integrated Christianity when it was main- 
taining direct and intensive contact with north India. This segment then 
endured disruption in the late third century, and the Palmyrenes who 
continued to live and trade in Mesene encountered and adopted the culture 
of Christianity through the activity of Levantines who had anchored it there 
and transmitted it to local converts. But after the Levantine network brought 
its various Christian strands to lowland Parthian territory, it took centuries 
for segments of a lowland network to absorb it and transport it eastward. 


Conclusion 


The socio-commercial networks that bound the Roman Levant to central 
Asia were both interconnected and segmented in ways that had a profound 
impact on how Christianity traveled and took root in eastern lands. A 
Roman Levantine network extended into lower Mesopotamia and other 
lowland Parthian/Sasanian territories and terminated there. This network 
included various subsets that possessed more specific regional, ethnic, or 
religious orientations, such as Palmyrenes and Palestinian Jews. It also 
included the Roman north Syrians among whom Maes Titianos operated 
and the Syriac-speaking Upper Mesopotamians whose language came to 
possesses an immeasurable vitality in the Persian Church of the East. 
As described previously (Chapter 4), the reliable textual evidence for 
Christianity in the Parthian/Sasanian empires indicates that it was 
anchored in lowland areas during the second century cE and had taken 
root in the form of established Christian communities thereafter. 
The communities of these lowland areas therefore suffered violence from 
Sasanian authorities during the fourth century cE, as demonstrated by the 
Persian Martyr Acts. But the movement of their Christian culture followed 
the well-laid social pathways of the Levantine socio-commercial network, 
whose circulation society channeled how bodies carried Christian culture 
into lowland Parthian/Sasanian areas and anchored it in expatriate resi- 
dential settlements. Since the Levantine network maintained social 


75 Christian funerary inscriptions from the north necropolis at Palmyra do not predate the fifth 
century. /GLS 17.1.494—511. For church buildings, Delplace, “Palmyre,” 225-35; and Majcherek, 
“More Churches” and “Excavating the Basilicas.” 

7^ [JOr. Syr. 44-49, with App. 1-10. Kaizer, “From Zenobia to Alexander the Sleepless,” discusses 
Judaism in Palmyra. 
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presences in lower Mesopotamia, Assyria, Khuzistan, the Zab River region, 
and Mesene, Christianity first became well established in these places and 
among the bodies that inhabited it. The sole exception to the principles 
outlined here are the Palmyrenes, who did maintain a cohesive socio- 
commercial network that extended from Roman Syria to the Persian 
Gulf and India. But its members did not sufficiently embody Christian 
culture before the occupation of Palmyra in 273 CE and the disruption of its 
commercial network. Even if Palmyrenes in Sasanian territory did main- 
tain connections to Roman Syria and continued to travel to India, they 
were effectively a subset of the lowland Sasanian network thereafter. 

The Christian culture that was established in such lowland regions of the 
Parthian and Sasanian empires did not travel farther eastward immediately. 
It laid roots for centuries until processes of conversion transferred it to 
a lowland Sasanian network that maintained a central hub at Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon and diverse nodes in lowland territories, the Iranian plateau, 
and central Asia. This network too included various ethnic or religious 
subsets, such as the Babylonian Jews. Once members of the network had 
sufficiently adopted Christianity, they transported and transmitted it 
throughout their circulation society and embedded it in the expatriate 
residential settlements that they maintained in the Iranian plateau, Persian 
Gulf, central Asia, and subsequently India. This process was initiated in the 
later fourth century ce, but it was no doubt amplified by the institutional 
organization of the Church of the East and perhaps Sasanian persecutions, 
which could have encouraged migration away from intense areas of vio- 
lence. Even the activities of Mani and the first generation of Manichaeans 
reflect such dispositions. Although Manichaeans carried their religious 
culture through Eurasia faster and earlier than most other Christians, it 
is noticeable that during his career of preaching, Mani carried his religious 
cultural along the social pathways established by a lowland Parthian/ 
Sasanian socio-commercial network. He therefore trekked from lower 
Mesopotamia and Mesene to India and central Asia (and most places in 
between), where the commercial network terminated. Moreover, because 
the network maintained expatriate residential settlements eastward in 
central Asia and westward in the Roman Levant, his disciples and converts 
exploited such anchor points. From them, they initiated their missionary 
endeavors in regions farther afield and thereafter transformed the religious 
geography of Afro-Eurasia. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Late Antique Impact of the Acts of Thomas 
and Christian Communities in India 


According to the surviving Acts of Thomas, Judas Thomas sailed from 
Jerusalem to India after being acquired by the Indian merchant Habban. 
Once there, king Gudnaphar paid him a substantial sum of money in 
exchange for his building a palace. Judas Thomas distributed the money to 
the poor and sick. When confronted by the angered Gudnaphar, Judas 
reported that he had built a palace that Gudnaphar could see only after 
having departed from the world. Gudnaphar contemplated a punishment, 
but in the meantime his brother Gad took ill and died. As his soul ascended 
to heaven, he discovered the palace that Judas Thomas had built. Having 
successfully petitioned the angels to release him, he informed his brother 
that the palace did in fact exist. Judas Thomas was spared, and he baptized 
many Indians into the Christian faith.’ After many exploits, he was 
martyred by King Mazdai at an unnamed location. Even if this final martyr 
scene was written independently and added to the Acts’ narrative, it 
circulated as part of the Thomas narrative quite early.^ 

The testimony of the written text of the Acts of Thomas bears an 
intriguing similarity to oral traditions maintained by Thomas Christians 
of south India. It is worth citing one notable example here, a poetic song 
often called the Thomas Parvam (or the Thomas Ramban). The Thomas 
Parvam was transcribed in Malayalam in 1601 by Thomas (Tomma) 
Ramban, who claimed to be the forty-eighth in line to have transmitted 
it and to be the descendent of a priest appointed “Ramban” by the apostle 
Thomas himself. As such, the oral tradition was recorded at the turn of 
the seventeenth century, but some treat it as quite ancient.’ According to 
the Thomas Parvam, Thomas, after having preached at the cities of Kerala 


* Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright) > 4e — aes of the Syriac; (ed. Bonnet) 17-24 of the Greek. 

* Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright) Ax. of the Syriac; (ed. Bonnet) 168 of the Greek. Myers, Spiritual 
Epicleses, 33. 

? This is according to one version that has been rendered in translation by T. K. Joseph and printed by 
Henry Hosten. See Menachery, Nazranies, 520-22. 
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in 50 CE (“in December of the year 50 of the Messiah”) and thereafter, 
visited the site of Mylapore on the Coromandel coast. Upon his arrival at 
Mylapore, Thomas had a very intriguing and noteworthy encounter. 
There, the king entrusted him with the task of building his palace and 
paid him a substantial sum. But Thomas distributed the money to the poor 
and sick. The king was on the verge of putting him to death when his 
deceased brother, recently revived, informed him of the palace that he had 
built for him in heaven. The king then spared Thomas’ life, and Thomas 
continued to preach in the region until he was killed by Brahmins for 
setting fire to Kali's shrine.* Clearly, many parallels between the Acts of 
Thomas and the Thomas Parvam can be discerned. 

As we have explored in the Introduction, the obvious similarities 
between the written account of the Acts of Thomas and the oral tradition 
of the Thomas Parvam have often encouraged scholars and authors to 
accept the legitimacy or plausibility of the Thomas tradition.’ After all, it 
could be surmised that the Acts and the oral Thomas Parvam constitute two 
distinct and ancient sources for the arrival of the apostle Thomas in south 
India. But one could just as easily maintain that these narratives do not 
constitute separate witnesses that lend credibility to the common episodes 
that they record.^ Instead, the Thomas Parvam and similar oral traditions 
seem to have been derived from the written Acts of Thomas after it had 
begun to circulate among the Christian communities of India under the 
auspices of the Church of the East. Moreover, the lack of specific toponyms 
and topographic features in the narrative of the surviving Acts was in many 
ways an asset for south Indian Christians who reconstituted it so that it 
cohered with the formation of their sacred topographies. Since the Acts 
never named where Thomas died and was interred, Christians at the Kerala 
and Coromandel coasts of India encountered little threat of contradiction 
when they at some point before 1500 cE located Thomas’ death at the 
hands of Brahmins in Mylapore and established his tomb there. In this 
way, Christians in medieval south India produced oral versions of the Acts 


* Translated by T. K. Josephus and printed by Henry Hosten: see Menachery, Nazranies, 520-21 
(quoted date is from 520). Also discussed by Frykenberg, Christianity in India, 99-100. Nedungatt, 
Quest for the Historical Thomas, 358-68 provides detailed discussion of this tradition. A similar plot is 
recorded in a Syriac summary written by a south Indian Christian in the eighteenth century. Land, 
Anecdota Syriaca, 1.24—30 (esp. 25-26). For other similar traditions that apparently circulated in the 
16th century, Mundadan, History of Christianity, 29—30. 

> Frykenberg, Christianity in India, 102; Tomber, “Bishops and Traders,” 223-24; Seland, “Trade and 
Christianity," 78-79; Ramelli, "Tradizione su Tommaso,” 75-76 and 80-82; Ellerbrock and 
Winkelmann, Die Parther, 273-75. 

6 As Brown, Indian Christians, 51-52 suggests. 
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that reflected their communal beliefs and that added layers of south Indian 
topographic and cultural specificity not to be found in the third-century cE 
Syriac text. In modern times, they have even produced “updated” written 
versions of these traditions, and thereby of the Thomas narrative.” 

Yet, sources for Christianity composed in India before 1500 cE are lacking. 
One arguable reason for this is that during the council of Diamper (1599 CE), 
Roman Catholic authorities destroyed many manuscripts and texts of the 
Thomas Christians that they understood to have contained erroneous works. 
Few certainties can be established regarding the scope of destruction and the 
types of text that were lost. All told, due to the council of Diamper, it is 
difficult to reconstruct a history of Christianity in India from its inception to 
the sixteenth century cE. Many of the texts that might have constituted 
valuable sources did not survive it," and it is thus virtually impossible to 
present a coherent history of Christianity in India before or after 500 CE. 

Oral traditions, inscriptions on undated coppers plates, or legends in 
undated palm-leaf texts that are linked to the arrival of Thomas, another 
figure called Thomas Kinayi, or similarly early Christians in India osten- 
sibly shed light on Christianity’s early formation in the subcontinent. But 
these still have not been properly edited or dated by established philological 
criteria.” Transcribed after c. 1500 CE, several factors render the oral 
traditions particularly unreliable. One consideration is that comprehensive 
studies of these works need to be conducted before their reliability as 
evidence can be properly assessed. Until such issues receive clarification, 
they cannot be construed as meaningful evidence for the arrival of Thomas 
or early Christianity in India. Specialists in south Asian languages, history, 
and culture have not yet provided (to my knowledge) comprehensive 
analysis of all this material and its difficulties, and until they do, the 
reliability of such evidence does not merit unequivocal support. 


7 Compare Watts, Riot in Alexandria, 198—205. 

* Briquel-Chatonnet, *Syriac Manuscripts," 289—99. 

? Hosten, Antiquities assembles the objects, inscriptions, and texts that were accessible in the early 
twentieth century. Nedungatt, Quest for the Historical Thomas, 153-57 and 258—368, treats all the oral 
traditions and material items of north, central, and south India. Written or oral traditions composed 
by south Indians or otherwise related by priests of the Church of the East or south Indian Christians 
to Portuguese authorities are described by Tubach, “Veneration of the Apostle Thomas,” 13-23; 
Mingana, "Spread of Early Christianity,” 468—515; Land, Anecdota Syriaca, 1.24—30 (esp. 25-26); 
Menachery, Nazranies (generally). Kollaparambil, "Historical Sources," provides sources regarding 
Thomas Kinayi. Kollaparambil, Babylonian Origins, argues for the fourth-century origins of Thomas 
Kinayi based on the oral traditions and certain ninth-century cE copper plates. Frykenberg, 
Christianity in India, 92-110 also treats the oral traditions behind Thomas the apostle and Thomas 
Kinayi. The traditions regarding Thomas Kinayi may however be based on a seventh-century CE 
relocation to south India by people from south Arabia. Tubach, “Thomas Cannaneo,” 404-7. 
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Another issue is that the oral traditions and legends, which are recorded 
in modern transcriptions or undated texts, bear numerous anachronisms 
suggesting that they were either composed or very heavily redacted after the 
eighth or ninth (if not the sixteenth) century ce. Many such anachronisms 
are detectable in the traditions regarding the apostle Thomas specifically. 
These sometimes indicate that the songs were composed or redacted to 
reflect intensifying interactions or even rivalries between Christians and 
Hindus/Brahmins in south India after the ninth century ce. In some 
instances, it appears that the songs were refined to meet the chronological 
expectations of a Portuguese and Latin Christian colonial gaze after 1500 
cE.” Additional oral traditions or legends that ambiguously record the 
conversion of early kings or Brahmins to Christianity or Islam; that 
describe the pollution that Brahmins suffered at the hands of Christians; 
or that record persecutions allegedly conducted by the Cholas against 
Christians in 293 CE offer similar problems. These all exist in transcriptions 
dating after 1500 CE or texts without established dates." 


'? The traditions often use anno domini years (and apparently the Gregorian calendar) to date Thomas’ 
activity; such usage must be subsequent to 1500 CE, as the anno domini system and Gregorian 
calendar were introduced to India by the Portuguese. The oral traditions describe Thomas' 
encounters with Brahmins and other castes in south India and even attribute his martyrdom to 
the Brahmins on account of his confrontation with Kali. Yet, Brahmanic migration, landowning, 
and authority did not become preeminent at Kerala until c. the eighth-century cE, even if 
Brahmanic influences in south India are known for earlier periods. Menon, Survey of Kerala History, 
145-54; Champakalakshmi, Religion, Tradition, and Ideology, 13-39 and 53-82; Veluthat, Early 
Medieval, 5-6, 61-68, and 295-306; Gurukkal, Social Formations of Early South India, 306-16; 
Thapar, Early India, 331-32; Singh, History, 573-80; Wink, A/-Hind, 311-12; Malekandathil, 
Maritime India, 47-48; Narayanan, Perumals of Kerala, 262-77. Intriguingly, a Syriac manuscript 
of the ninth century cE claims that Thomas was killed by Brahmins, which suggests that the oral 
traditions have some basis in the ninth century. Van Esbroeck, "Neuf listes," 141 and 188-89 
(manuscript of 874). 

According to certain Hindu texts, written in a form of Malayalam dating to the sixteenth or 
seventeenth centuries, two "Buddhas" came from Baghdad at a date correlating to 317 CE to 
Mahadevar. They converted the seventh Perumal, who made his subjects adopt the new religion. 
Joseph, “An Indian Christian Date, 317 AD,” 27-29. Another tradition recorded by Hindus describes 
how certain Brahmins were converted by Thomas at Palayur and how those who did not convert 
relocated due to the pollution of the place. Nedungatt, Quest for the Historical Thomas, 153-56 and 
336-42. The fact that Hindu oral traditions record Thomas’ travels in India would seem to support 
their authenticity, but obvious anachronisms are the reference to Baghdad, the landed and religious 
preeminence of Brahmins in south India before the eighth century ce (even if some Brahmanic 
influences are known for earlier periods), and the use of the title Perumal before the eighth century. 
Menon, Survey of Kerala History, 38-44, 103-4, 134-35, and 145-54; Champalakshmi, Religion, 
Tradition, and Ideology, 13-39 and 53-82; Veluthat, Early Medieval, 5-6, 61-68, and 295—306; 
Gurukkal, Social Formations of Early South India, 306-16; Singh, History, 573-80; Wink, Al-Hind, 
31112; Malekandathil, Maritime India, 47-48; Narayanan, Perumals of Kerala, 262-77. Such traditions 
may reflect ongoing rivalries between Christians and Brahmins in south India. For a palm-leaf text 
recording an alleged third-century Chola persecution of Christians, see pp. 19-20, n. 58. This tradition 
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Other similar anachronisms are certainly present in the oral traditions 
for the arrival of Thomas Kinayi, who is reputed to have migrated from 
lower Mesopotamia to the Kerala coast with dozens of merchant families 
during the fourth century ce. Indeed, one oral tradition in fact uses anno 
domini dating to place his arrival in 345 cE. ^ Despite this issue, his fourth- 
century CE arrival receives ostensible corroboration from inscribed copper 
plates. These are now lost, but their contents were copied by Portuguese 
residents in India, and they bear witness to privileges that a local king gave 
to a figure named Thomas Kinayi and his followers. In one transcription of 
the Quilon copper plates, a final section apparently not on the actual plates 
mentions this figure as well.? Nonetheless, if such plates support the 
historical validity of Thomas Kinayi's activity, they point to a later date, 
like the eighth or ninth century ce. The copper plates that serve as points of 
comparison, including the Quilon copper plates, date to this period and 
thereafter. 

One could make similar observations for many material objects that 
some regard to be evidence of early Christianity in India. Whether 
inscribed or not, these have not been properly excavated or found in an 
archaeological context. Some objects that have been treated as early are in 
fact dubious in dating or are even indisputably later.” This premise has 


was apparently transcribed c. 1800 cE (Farquhar, Apostle Thomas in India, 62, n. 4). For comments on 

late Hindu accounts, see Mundadan, History of Christianity, 30. 
^ Most, if not all, known material pertaining to this figure has been compiled in translation by 
Kollaparambil, “Historical Sources" (oral traditions at v-xiii). The oral traditions are also in Joseph, 
“Thomas Cana,” 56.161-66 and 57.103-6. These oral traditions employ the anno domini measure for 
years and ostensibly the Gregorian calendar anachronistically. They render the residence of the 
Katholikos of the Church of the East as Baghdad. They describe how ships of Thomas Kinayi fire 
cannon salutes. They delineate how Thomas Kinayi was granted privileges by a Perumal, a title not 
attested until the eighth century ce. Menon, Survey of Kerala History, 38-44, 99-104, and 134-35. 
The privileges of Thomas were apparently inscribed on copper plates whose contents were copied by 
Portuguese authors and then were subsequently lost. But translations of the privileges use the twelve- 
month Jupiter dating cycle, a calendar not attested in Dravidian-speaking south India before the 
ninth century CE, even if used occasionally in north/central India in previous centuries. Salomon, 
Indian Epigraphy, 197-98; Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, 287-89; Dikshitar, Selected South Indian 
Inscriptions, 355-410. The form of dating does not appear in early Tamil inscriptions. See 
Mahadevan, Early Tamil Epigraphy. Veluthat, Early Medieval, 147-67 provides a useful synopsis 
of medieval epigraphy at Kerala. 
Kollaparambil, “Historical Sources,” 13-20 and xiv—xxvi on these issues. The transcription of the 
Quilon plates with the reference to Thomas Kinayi in question, as recorded by Kollaparambil, is at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale de France (Syr. 186) and consists of Malayalam written in east Syriac 
script (xiv and xxvi). Since the reference to Thomas Kinayi does not appear in the actual surviving 
Quilon plates, it may be a later addition perhaps influenced by the now-lost copper plates of Thomas 
Kinayi. 
See pp. 219, n. 45. 
Hosten, Antiquities compiles many of these. Nedungatt, Quest for the Historical Thomas, 153-57 and 
258—368 treats all the oral traditions and material items of north, central, and south India, with 153-57 
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bearing on the Pahlavi-inscribed stone crosses of south India. They are 
emblematic of Christianity activity in India during the seventh to tenth 
centuries CE or so. ^ 

Finally, as we have seen, the oral traditions regarding the apostle 
Thomas and his evangelization of India bear signs of having been derived 
from the Acts’ basic narrative template. The Thomas Parvam or similar oral 
traditions, like the Margam Kali, constitute its creative variations." 
If anything, these traditions reflect how the written or oral narrative of 
the Acts circulated among Christians in south India some time after 
Christianity was anchored there. Amid its dissemination, it underwent 
reconstitution, adaptation, and transformation as south Indian Christians 
reworked it in ways that made it align with their physical topographies 
and social contexts. It was through this process that the unnamed burial 
place of the Acts became associated by such Christians with a site on the 
Coromandel coast. It was in this way that the killers of Judas Thomas in the 
Acts, being generic pagans with Zoroastrian traits, became Brahmins who 
worshipped the goddess Kali. 

In fact, as this chapter argues, Christianity first arrived and became 
established in south India due to the fifth-century ce activity of Sasanian 
merchants. One element of Christian culture that these merchants or 
subsequent waves of migrants brought and transferred to local converts 
was the narrative of the Acts of Thomas. As the Acts became embedded in 
the lived experiences of Christians in south India, such Christians gener- 
ated oral traditions that constituted variations on its narrative. As they did 
so, they located the episodes described by these traditions in the physical 
terrains that they had endowed with sacred value. Since the surviving Acts 
is completely void of toponyms and specific markers of Judas Thomas’ 
itinerary in India, it offered diverse possibilities for south Indian audiences 
to embed its narrative in their local sacred topographies. The unnamed 
location at which king Mazdai had Thomas killed in the Acts was accord- 
ingly pegged to Mylapore of the Coromandel coast by Christians in the 


(ostensibly Christian paraphernalia and oral traditions linked to a village of south India called 
Neelamperoor), 277-280 (Taxila Cross), and 281-304 (the Udayapur inscription of a medieval king 
in central India) discussing material objects. 

' On St. Thomas crosses, for which much work remains to be done, see Cereti, Olivieri, and 
Vazhuthanapally, “Problem of the St. Thomas Crosses.” Also, Malekandathil, Maritime India, 
5-6; Hosten, Antiquities, 327-361. 

7 For a version of the song of Margam Kali relevant to the apostle Thomas, transcribed (or composed) 
in 1732 CE, see the translation of T. K. Joseph (printed by Henry Hosten) in Menachery, Nazranies 
522-25. Nedungatt, Quest for the Historical Thomas, 357-58 and Vellian, “Margamkali,” provide 
discussion. 
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region some time after the initial arrival of Christianity and the Thomas 
narrative. It is therefore treated as the site of Thomas’ death and burial by 
existing south Indian traditions. 

Soon after Christians began to inhabit south India, socio-commercial 
networks were responsible for transporting knowledge of their existence to 
Christians of the Mediterranean. As previously discussed, the invented 
traditions of the Parthian Acts (composed c. 150—200 CE or slightly later) 
and the Indian Acts (composed in the mid-to-late third century cE) had 
a huge impact on how Mediterranean and Upper Mesopotamian 
Christians experienced their Christian geographies. For centuries after 
their composition, they shaped what Mediterranean Christians believed 
regarding the formation of Christianity in the Indian subcontinent, and 
their beliefs were entirely divorced from any historical phenomena of 
Christianity there. But after c. 500 ce Christians in the Mediterranean 
world began to cultivate a knowledge of Christian brethren in India 
that had a valid historical basis. By then Sasanian Persians had anchored 
Christianity in south India and venerated what they identified as Thomas’ 
burial site there. While this was happening, the Roman Egyptian network 
had re-established direct contact with south India and the Sasanian 
Persian Christian communities that populated it. It therefore transmitted 
knowledge about such Christians and their religious practices to the 
Mediterranean world. In turn, Mediterranean Christians began to con- 
ceive of Thomas as having been martyred and buried at Kalamene or 
Calamina, where an active cult site for Thomas' Indian tomb was located. 


The Lowland Sasanian Network, the Persian Gulf, and India 


A key catalyst for commercial movement between Sasanian Persia and 
India was the lowland Sasanian network that connected Mesopotamia 
and its environs to the Indian Ocean world. In the previous chapter, we 
examined the dispositions of this network and links to various locations 
in the Iranian plateau, central Asia, and the Persian Gulf. Long after 
the Levantine socio-commercial network had carried and anchored 
Christianity in lowland Parthian space (by 200 cg), the lowland Sasanian 
network transported it into the Iranian plateau, central Asia, and the 
Persian Gulf in the late fourth century cE. It even generated the social 
pathways and residential anchor points that Mani and his followers 
exploited to facilitate the rapid circulation of their religion during the 
third century. Ultimately, this lowland network transported and estab- 
lished Christianity in south India too. 
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For much of antiquity, the lowland Parthian and Sasanian network 
maintained direct contact and expatriate residential settlements in north 
India. While the central hub for the network was Seleucia-Ctesiphon, it 
had also established a variety of nodes in the region of Mesene, which was 
located at the confluence of the Persian Gulf, the Tigris River, and the 
Euphrates River. Being known as an “inn” and a “harbor” for merchants, 
Mesene constituted a valuable point of transfer for commodities and the 
site from which members of the lowland network could embark for India. 
The Palmyrenes established expatriate residential communities there dur- 
ing the second and third centuries cE for this very reason, but inhabitants 
of lowland Sasanian territory too maintained direct contact with India by 
cultivating a stable presence in Mesene's settlements. Their network facili- 
tated the movement of people, information, credit, and commodities 
between lowland Sasanian territory and India, and ultimately the activity 
of lowland Sasanian merchants brought Christianity to coastal India and 
anchored it there. 

In antiquity, merchants and diplomats traveled between Mesene and 
north India. Such activity is documented by various textual sources. In the 
Cologne Mani Codex, Mani found a boatman at Phorat who could trans- 
port him to India.” At least one Jew of the Babylonian Talmud bore 
the epithet Indian; he may have been an Indian or a lower Mesopotamian 
born in India.? A south Arabian inscription shows that two “Chaldeans” 
(residents of Mesene) were present at the coronation of a king of 
Hadramawt near Shabwa in the early third century ce. This indicates 
that the lowland Parthian/Sasanian network had a residential presence 
on the south Arabian coast, at Qane, but its members could engage in 
diplomatic endeavors in the interior.” While connected to the Levant, the 
Palmyrenes who lived in Mesene during the second and third centuries CE 
were exploiting the social pathways that the inhabitants of lower 
Mesopotamia and Mesene had created. These were certainly traveling to 
Barbarikon and Barygaza, which they conceived of as being located in 
“Scythia,” with a frequent stopover at Bahrain." Before Christianity took 
root there, the island of Kharg in the Persian Gulf certainly received 


18 CMC (ed. Koenen and Römer) 144-45; Tubach, “Mani und der palmyrenische Kaufmann," 165-69. 

° Bab. Talmud (ed. Epstein) Bab. Bath. 74b and Qidd. 22b. As Van der Horst, "India," 578-79, 
significantly argues, Jews often described Ethiopia and Arabia as India, and this could be the case 
here. But since lower Mesopotamians had direct contact with India, Jews of Babylon were probably 
less likely to do this than counterparts farther west. 

^? Robin, "Palmyréniens en Arabie du Sud,” 490-92. Also, Arbach, "Visiteurs de Shabwa.” 

= [GLS 17.1.26, 245, and 250. 
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Babylonian Jewish visitors and settlers and perhaps Palmyrene or even 
Nabataean ones too. One is tempted to conceive of Josephus’ reference to 
a Jewish merchant at Mesene as part of this phenomenon.” In aggregate, 
the activity of Mani, Palmyrenes, and lower Mesopotamian Jews verify that 
the network extended to various parts of coastal India, and they indicate 
that it maintained residential anchor points on the island of Deb/Dev and 
the port of Barbarikon, both located at the mouth of the Indus River.” 
But Indians were traveling into the Persian Gulf too. Through its 
treatment of the Indian merchant Habban, the surviving text of the Acts 
hints at this. It narrates how Habban travels to Jerusalem for the purpose of 
acquiring a craftsman to take to his king in India. But as previously argued, 
this episode was probably redacted from a prior textual tradition in which 
Habban brought Thomas from Mesene to India. This coheres more closely 
with the movements of ancient Indian merchants. Outside the narrative of 
the Acts and certain texts referring to Arabians or Ethiopians as “Indians,” 
Indians are not documented as visiting Jerusalem in the period under 
consideration. "^ In fact, Alexandria was the most typical transit point for 
Indian and Kushan embassies traveling to Rome through the Indian Ocean 
and Red Sea, and Indian ambassadors visited other Roman or Greek 
cultural centers such as Antioch and Athens.” But otherwise, they cannot 
be firmly placed in the Roman Levant or Upper Mesopotamia. Even the 
treatment of Indians that appears in the Syriac works of Bardaisan or his 
students reflects literary borrowings or otherwise encounters that occurred 
at Rome, which periodically received Indian ambassadors. The most secure 
epigraphic evidence places Indian traders in the Arabian and Red Seas. 
They certainly frequented Socotra,*® and a south Arabian inscription 
indicates that Indians attended the investiture of a king of Hadramawt in 


^ Steve, Ile de Kharg, 13-68; Josephus, AJ (ed. Niese) 20.34-37. 

* Jones, “Things Mani Learned,” 390-95 explores what Mani’s Indian destinations may have been and 
the identity of “Deb/Dev.” 

No Indians are mentioned in Acts of the Apostles (ed. Nestle-Aland) 9.2, in which diverse 
inhabitants of the Mediterranean and Asia (extending to Parthia) have traveled to Jerusalem and 
hear the apostles speaking their languages. For the composition of Jerusalem’s population and 
visitors, see Di Segni and Tsafrir, “Ethnic Composition of Jerusalem's Population,” 405-54. 
Strabo, Geog. (ed. Radt) 15.1.73 (Nicolaus of Damascus: FGrH 90, F. 100) and Cass. Dio (ed. 
Boissevain) 54.9 document a Saka embassy that attended Augustus’ court in Samos, Antioch, 
Athens, and other eastern Mediterranean locations in 22 BcE. McLaughlin, Roman Empire, 157-58 
has it coming overland to Antioch, but it could have simply accompanied Augustus to Samos and 
Antioch, having been transited through Alexandria. Also see Suet., Aug. (ed. Ihm) 21.3. Aug., Res. 
Gest. (ed. Scheid) 31. Schneider, Die grossen Felsen-Edikte Asokas, 76-77 and 118-19 (13Q-R), for the 
embassies sent by the Buddhist king Asoka to Hellenistic Greeks. 

Strauch, “Indian Participants.” 
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the early third century cE. These were most certainly residents or visitors 
to Qane. Tamil graffiti on pottery fragments suggest that they traveled to 
Myos Hormos and Berenike in Egypt too.”® 

When merchants from the Roman Levant did encounter Indian traders, 
such encounters happened at or near the Persian Gulf. At Mesene, mer- 
chants departing for India from Phorat and Charax Spasinou and Indian 
merchants searching for commercial products were typical.” As the Hymn 
of the Pearl claims, the region of Mesene served as “an inn" or a “harbor” for 
merchants.*° Indians, among others, frequented this “inn,” this “harbor,” 
where they engaged in transactions with travelers from the Levant or Upper 
Mesopotamia or with inhabitants of the Parthian/Sasanian lowlands. 
The presence of Indian household pottery at Sumhuram in Oman raises 
the possibility (but no certainty) that Indians were in direct contact with 
south Arabia and the Persian Gulf, and other archaeological evidence sup- 
ports the existence of connectivity between inhabitants of the Persian 
Gulf region and India in antiquity.” Indians certainly reached the port of 
Apologos or the inland trading hubs located up the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers; the Periplus places merchants of Barygaza there.’ Sasanians and early 


7 Robin, “Palmyréniens en Arabie du Sud,” 490-92. Also, Arbach, "Visiteurs de Shabwa.” 
28 Thomas, “Port Communities,” discusses, with Sidebotham, “Reflections of Ethnicity,” 105-115. 
Salomon, “Epigraphic Remains.” 
?? The route between India and the Persian Gulf, which Alexander’s general Nearchus had sailed, is 
described by Arrian, Indica (ed. Roos) with 42-43 discussing the Persian Gulf destination. Also 
Cassius Dio (ed. Boissevain) 68.28-29 and the Cologne Mani Codex (ed. Koenen and Römer) 
140-45. Chinese sources depict the reciprocal movement of traders between west India and both 
Rome (presumably Roman Egypt) and Parthia. See the passage of Liang-shu 54 in Leslie and 
Gardiner, Roman Empire in Chinese Sources, 100-1, which is a sixth century source that incorporates 
earlier material. For other (and earlier) Chinese sources for the Persian Gulf and Parthia, see Hou 
Hanshu 88 (trans. John Hill), in Through the Jade Gate, 21-27; Leslie and Gardiner, Roman Empire in 
Chinese Sources, 45—46. For links between the Persian Gulf and India, see Ray, Winds of Change, 12 
and 52-57. 
The kingdom of Mesene/Mai§an and its ports (Charax Spasinou, Phorat, and Apologos) have been 
examined by Schuol, Charakene, who treats the Hymn of the Pearl in the Acts and its depiction of 
Mesene as an inn or harbor for merchants (165-66). Also, Gregoratti, “Parthian Port” and Yon, 
“Ports.” 
Pavan and Schenk, “Crossing the Indian Ocean”; Avanzini, “Notes for a History” and “Port of 
Sumhuram”; Pavan, “Trade and Commercial Routes.” For the Persian Gulfs links to both 
Mesopotamia and the Red Sea region, as evidenced by both Roman and Mesopotamian finds at Ed- 
Dur (Omana?), see Rutten, “Roman Fine Wares,” 8-24; Tomber, /ndo-Roman Trade, 109-16. 
Mesopotamian torpedo vessels found at Indian sites may have taken a route through the Levant, 
the Red Sea, and into the Indian Ocean, but they also passed through the Persian Gulf. Dibba was 
also a meaningful transit point, as discussed by Jasim and Tousif, “Dibba.” For the Indus region’s 
connections to the pre-Hellenistic Near East, see Possehl, “India’s Relations.” Pottery found in late 
antique Sri Lanka can be traced to the vicinity of Susa in Iran. Stern et al., “From Susa to 
Anuradhapura.” 
3 PME (ed. Casson) 35-36. 
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Islamic Arabs accordingly defined the Persian Gulf littoral as a region “of 
Indians” (bët bendwáye or al-Hind).? In his inscriptions of the late-third 
century CE, the Zoroastrian priest Kirdir boasts of his aggressive stance 
against Buddhists and Hindus. While these were present in the Sasanian 
Persian territories along the Hindu Kush, they also frequented ports of the 
north Persian Gulf littoral.** 

The opening narrative of the Indian Acts indicates that slaves were 
a common export of the Roman world to India. Judas Thomas was not 
the only Levantine slave depicted in the text; at the mysterious first port of 
disembarkation, a Hebrew woman is part of the musical entertainment for 
a wedding feast.” External evidence corroborates such a characterization. 
Indian societies did not have the kind of “slave economy” that the Roman 
empire fostered.*° Slaves transported to India were treated as status com- 
modities, not economic producers.” But a slave trade existed. When the 
Palmyrene Tax Law levies a tax on the transport of slaves, it is possible that 
merchants were moving some of these slaves southeastward toward the 
Persian Gulf? In his Life of Apollonius of Tyana, Philostratus depicts 
Apollonius as announcing to a tax collector upon entering Parthian terri- 
tory the names of the virtues that he was bringing to Parthia. As we have 
already witnessed, all his virtues were Greek feminine nouns, and so the tax 
collector then asks him to register with him the names of his female 
slaves.” Slaves, then, were a common export of Romans into Parthian 
and Sasanian imperial space, and many of these slaves certainly arrived in 
the Persian Gulf. If the opening episode of the Indian Acts was redacted 
from a narrative that depicted Habban as traveling to Mesene in search of 
a slave, it would align with such commercial trends. 

For much of antiquity, the lowland Parthian and Sasanian network 
apparently maintained expatriate residential settlements in north India, 
especially at the mouth of the Indus river. Little evidence suggests that it 
maintained much direct contact with south India or Sri Lanka. But during 
the fifth century c, the lowland Sasanian network began to extend its reach 


3 Brock, “Syriac Life,” 166 and 187. Perhaps used in this way by the putative author of The History of 
Mar Yaunan, ed. Bedjan, AMSS 1.466 and the Life of Mar Giwargis (ed. Bedjan) 561. 

34 The edition/translation of Gignoux, Quatre inscriptions du mage Kirdir, 60 and 69-70. 

5 Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright) sss — axa of the Syriac; (ed. Bonnet) 5 and 8-9 of the Greek. 

36 Harper, Slavery in the Roman World provides recent treatment of the later Roman “slave economy” 
and the interconnected markets and mode of production that underpinned it. 

37 PME (ed. Casson) 36 and 49. 

38 PAT 259=CIS 2.3, 3913-Healey, Aramaic Inscriptions, no. 37: iii. 1-8 of the Greek; ii. 2-7 of the 
Palmyrene. 

3 Philostr., VA (ed. Jones) 1.20. 
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to south India and Sri Lanka. At some point, a network from Fars main- 
taining a central hub at Rev-Ardashir apparently complemented its presence 
there. As these networks established residential anchor points in south India 
and Sri Lanka, they carried Christian culture there too. Writing c. 550 CE 
but commenting on travels that he undertook c. 515-525 cE, “Cosmas 
Indicopleustes" places congregations of the Church of the East at pepper- 
producing Malabar/Kerala (Male), the vicinity of Mumbai (Kalliena), Sri 
Lanka (Taprobane), and Socotra (Dioskourides).*° He also states that these 
were administered by priests from the Sasanian Church of the East. His 
testimony explains how a fifth-century ce church history could claim 
anachronistically that a signatory bishop at the Council of Nicaea had 
represented the churches of “all Persia and India.” As we have seen, medieval 
Syriac and Arabic texts, apparently citing earlier authors, indicate that Rev- 
Ardashir had begun to administer Christians in India during this period.“ 
The lowland Sasanian network may have been vital in receiving Christianity 
from the Levantine network and in transmitting it to India, but the metro- 
politan see of Fars over time was responsible for ecclesiastical governance. 
Various factors propelled the outward extension of the lowland Sasanian 
network and its counterpart from Fars. Writing in the sixth century CE, 
Procopius emphatically stresses that one reason that Persian merchants 
outdid their Roman or Aksumite rivals in acquiring silk was that they were 
able to linger in port cities. His statement indicates that by the reign of 
Justinian (527-565 CE), they had established residential communities in 
south India and Sri Lanka.** They had done so, it appears, for two 
interrelated reasons. The first is that Sasanian Persian traders were endea- 
voring to enhance their profits in the silk market, even if it is hard to 
discern whether they did so through coordination or the accumulation of 
uncoordinated activity. In addition to intervening in the movement of 
silk overland from central Asia to Roman territory, the Persians sought to 
ensure that they could overshadow the Romans and their proxies in 
acquiring it along the sea-lanes. Indeed, the Sasanian Persians eventually 


42 Cosmas Indicopleustes (ed. Wolska-Conus) 3.65, with 11.1319 (on the authorship of Book 11, de 
Romanis, “Romanukharattha and Taprobane,” 196, n. 133; and Darley, Indo-Byzantine Exchange, 
108-24). Banaji, "Regions that Look Seaward’,” 114-19 discusses “Cosmas” toponyms. 

On ps.-Gelasius, see Chapters 2 and 4, n. 59 and 22. According to the Chronicle of Se ert (ed. and 
trans. Scher) 7.116—17, Ma'na, bishop of Rev-Ardashir and metropolitan of Fars, sent Syriac 
translations of the Greek works of Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia and other 
texts that he wrote in Persian to Persian Gulf locations and India. Isho‘dad, Commentaries (ed. 
Gibson), Vol. 5, a\, with xiii-xiv, regarding a translation of a work of Theodore of Mopsuestia by 
"Daniel, the Indian.” See Chapter 4, pp. 143-44, n. 15-16 for further discussion. 

** Procopius, Bell. Pers. (ed. Haury) 1.20. 
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established settlements on the Malay peninsula and perhaps beyond,” and 
their movement made it easier to acquire silk far beyond the ability and 
reach of Roman or Aksumite merchants to do so. 

A second reason represents the natural outcome of the efforts of Sasanian 
merchants to sail into the Bay of Bengal and southeast Asia.** Due to 
intensified commercial activity and maritime contact with southeast Asia 
and even China, Sasanian Persians established residential communities in 
south India and Sri Lanka in order to facilitate and profit from such move- 
ment. Through the stable presence of such anchor points in south India, the 
networks extending from lowland Sasanian territory and coastal Fars moved 
people, information, commodities, credit, and trust between Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon and Rev-Ardashir and southeast Asia. The presence of such 
merchants in south India has not left an overwhelming trail of evidence, 
but the Quilon copper plates, dating later to the ninth century CE, contain 
the privileges that south Indian kings extended to various merchants from 
south Mesopotamia, Khuzistan, or coastal Fars. Written in Tamil, at least 
one grant bears signatures of merchants in Arabic, Pahlavi, and Hebrew. 
The plates thereby reflect the enduring presence in south India of merchants 
of varied ethno-cultural and religious backgrounds, including those with 
points of origin in the north Persian Gulf littoral, during the Islamic 
period.* Other plates from Cochin inscribed in Tamil a little later also 
reflect a Jewish presence, and they constitute the earliest definitive proof of 
Jews in south India. Local traditions date these plates to 379 cE, but the 
king who issued them was probably active in the tenth or eleventh century 
ce.*° On the basis of such plates, one can learn about Persian Christians 


$9 See pp. 220-21, n. 52-54. 

^* Whitehouse and Williamson, “Sasanian Maritime Trade,” 45-49; Daryaee, Sasanian Persia, 136—445 
Beaujard, Mondes, 1.392—400. For Sasanians in India, as measured by Mesopotamian Torpedo jars, 
see Tomber, “Rome and Mesopotamia" and /ndo-Roman Trade, 167. 

Cereti, “Pahlavi Signatures” for the signatures, with Narayanan, Perumals of Kerala, 277. Various 
studies on these plates as well as others of south India dating between the ninth and thirteenth 
centuries CE, are Joseph, “Malabar Miscellany,” 13-16; Kollaparambil, “Historical Sources,” 13-20 
and xviii-xxvi; Gundert, "Translations and Analysis,” 126-34, with the plates of 117-25; Dikshitar, 
South Indian Inscriptions, 350-55 and 357-63, with the plates of 348-50, 355-57, and 363-77; Pothan, 
Syrian Christians, 32-33 and 102-5. Menon, Survey of Kerala History, 38-44, 99-100, and 124-25 
discusses such texts, as does Subbarayalu, South India, 176-79 and Veluthat, Early Medieval, 147-67, 
who provides a useful synopsis of medieval epigraphy at Kerala (esp. 154). Recent international 
collaboration on the Quilon copper plates, which is to result in publication, can be explored at ht 
tp://849ce.org.uk/. See Lambourn, Veluthat, and Tomber, Copper Plates from Kollam. 

See Menon, Survey of Kerala History, 127-28, with scholarship from previous note. Otherwise, 
Wink, Al-Hind, 99-100; Fischel, “Exploration,” 230-31, with n. 6; Katz, Jews of India, 13-15; 
Narayanan, Perumals of Kerala, 68—70. For plates, Dikshitar, South Indian Inscriptions, 345-48 
(mistitled) and Gundert, “Translations and Analysis,” 134-42. Oral traditions have created a greater 
antiquity for Jews in south India, but it is difficult to establish their veracity. See pp. 19-20, n. 57. 
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(tarisapalli), Jewish trade guilds (anjuvannam), and guilds that included 
Christians (manigrammam) and privileges conferred upon Christian figures 
like Sapir Iso and Iravi Kortthan.*” Stone crosses that belonged to Christian 
communities in India at this time bear Pahlavi inscriptions. These suggest 
commercial links to Fars and the governing authority of the bishop of Rev- 
Ardashir.“ They also coincide with the testimony of Timotheos I (c. 800 cE) 
regarding the routine movement of monks between the Persian Gulf and 
India and the increased emphasis on the stature of the apostle Thomas as 
founder within the diocese of Fars.*? While it is unclear how and when 
exactly Syriac became a key ecclesiastical language of Christians in south 
India, their links to the Persian Church of the East were certainly vital. 
Additional witnesses from the late Sasanian and early Islamic periods 
reflect the expanded trading horizons that Persians cultivated at the time. 
An author named Zadoi composed the History of Mar Yaunan, and while 
doing so, he identified himself as abbot of “the monastery of Mar Thomas 
in the land of India ( atra b-hendo)” and located it “beneath the land of 
the Qatrayé.”*° Since the term “India” could refer to territory as far north 
as the Persian Gulf, it is difficult to discern whether this monastery was 
located in India proper or farther north, among the islands or along the 
littoral of the Persian Gulf. The text also describes commercial activity 
between the Persian Gulf region and “Sin,” a generic word for China that is 
nonetheless inclusive of southeast Asia." Due to the increased extension of 
the lowland Sasanian network and its counterpart from Fars, residential 
communities were even established in southeast Asia, and they anchored 
Christianity there. By the eighth century ce, the bishop of Rev-Ardashir 


47 


Sastri, History of South India, 164 and 200; Singh, History, 602; Menon, Survey of Kerala History, 100; 
Frykenberg, Christianity in India, w1-14 (un specifying the titles of Christian/Jewish groups); 
Malekandathil, Maritime India, 38—61 (specifying titles of Christian/Jewish groups); Narayanan, 
Perumals of Kerala, 277-84 (for Jewish and Christian groups). For guilds, also Wink, A/-Hizd, 71 
and ror. For translations of the plates, see n. 45. 

Cereti, Olivieri, and Vazhuthanapally, “Problem of the St. Thomas Crosses": Brock, “Thomas 
Christians,” 411; Malekandathil, Maritime India, 5-6. Also, Hosten, Antiquities, 327—61. 

Tubach, “Veneration of the Apostle Thomas,” 21-22; Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical Chronicle (ed. 
Abbeloos and Lamy), 3.172. For materials on Timotheos I and the significance of the references to 
letters of Timotheos made by Ibn al-Tayyib, see Baum and Winkler, Church of the East, 62. For 
texts/translations, see Ibn al-Tayyib (ed. Hoenerback and Spies), pt. 2, 119/121 and 149/152. 

? The History of Mar Yaunan, in Bedjan, AMSS 1.466. Payne, “Monks, Dinars, and Date Palms,” 
99-101. The scholarly tradition had previously dated the text to c. 400 CE (its narrative is set in the 
fourth century), but certain elements, especially its interest in Qardagh, demonstrate a later date. 
The History of Mar Yaunan, in Bedjan, AMSS 1.494 reports the return of a ship from “Sin” to east 
Arabia. Sin (China) can here mean any place east of India, but it nonetheless shows that direct 
movement between the Persian Gulf and points east of India existed. Payne, “Monks, Dinars, and 
Date Palms,” 106. 
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governed congregations in “Qalah” (Qalang) of Malaysia, along with those 
in India. 

The presence of Persian merchants in southeast Asia and even Canton 
receives further illustration by Chinese sources composed under the Tang 
dynasty.” While these sources often date to the Islamic period and after the 
collapse of the Sasanian Persian empire, they nonetheless correspond with 
“Cosmas Indicopleustes” in providing an indication of where Sasanian 
Persians were sailing by the sixth century ce. In 671, a Chinese pilgrim 
traveled from Canton to southeast Asia onboard a ship maintained by 
a Persian, and another who traveled to India in 727 ce described Persians 
as sailing through the “Western Sea” (the Persian Gulf), to Sri Lanka for 
precious objects, to the Malay peninsula for gold, and then to Canton for 
silk.^^ Tang sources also indicate that Persians had established fire temples 
on the Chinese mainland. They thus suggest that Persians were maintain- 
ing a residential presence in China and not just engaging in transitory 
exchanges of products.” Clearly, by the sixth century cE, Sasanian Persian 
merchants were sailing to southeast Asia (if not China) directly, and their 
residential establishments in south India were circumventing the ability of 
Roman merchants to acquire silk in Indian ports at that particular time. 
These same residential settlements enabled Christianity to find its ancho- 
rage in south India, where it still flourishes today. 


Christians in India and Links to the Mediterranean 
and Upper Mesopotamia 


As the previous section has emphasized, Sasanian Persian merchants 
transported their Christian culture to south India only in the fifth century 
CE. But before Christianity’s arrival there, Mediterranean and Upper 
Mesopotamian Christians had for centuries believed that religious brethren 
lived there. Their views were based on textual traditions or variations thereof 
that narrated how Christianity had allegedly reached India. These traditions 


* Isho'yabh II, Liber epistularum (ed. Duval) 247-55 (esp. 252) and 255-60. Whitehouse and 
Williamson, “Sasanian Maritime Trade,” 45-49; Wink, A/-Hind, 48-51; Colless, “Persian 
Merchants.” 

9 These are compiled by Schafer, “Iranian Merchants,” 403-22; and So, “Middle Easterners,” 259-75. 
For full discussion of seaborne connections links between the Islamic Middle East and East Asia, see 
Park, Mapping the Chinese and Islamic Worlds and Wink, Al-Hind (48-49: Tang sources). 

54 Schafer, "Iranian Merchants,” 406; and Hansen, Si/k Road, 164. Also, Park, Mapping the Chinese and 
Islamic Worlds, 5—7 and 29-34. 

5 Schafer, “Iranian Merchants,” 407-8. 
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stemmed from the Acts of Thomas, and we have previously explored how it 
shaped Christian views regarding the presence of Christians in India. 

It was only in the sixth century ce that truly autonomous and indepen- 
dent witnesses for Christianity in India apparently emerged. These wit- 
nesses were also noticeably active precisely when the lowland Sasanian 
network and its counterpart in coastal Fars had established Christian com- 
munities and culture in south Asia. Along with “Cosmas Indicopleustes,” 
who places sixth-century ce Persian Christians in south India, Sri Lanka, 
and Socotra, ^ Greek and Latin authors began to associate Thomas’ martyr 
and burial site with “Kalamene/Calamina.” According to one theory, 
Kalamene/Calamina reflects a Greek and Latin filtering and reconstituting 
of Cholamandalam, the name locally used for the Coromandel coast of 
India. Whether this is correct, we still have reason to surmise that 
references to Kalamene illustrate how Mediterranean Christians were 
responding to a burial site ascribed to Thomas in south India and the 
circulation of its reputation. 

The Greek, Latin, and Syriac itineraries that record such a burial site 
exist in abundance. These are mostly anonymous, though some have 
circulated spuriously under the names of the third- and fourth-century 
cE authors Hippolytus, Epiphanius, and Dorotheus (and are sometimes 
erroneously ascribed to them by modern scholars). As a general rule, they 
provide an abbreviated summary informed by both the Parthian and 
Indian traditions of Thomas’ career before noting his death and burial at 
“Kalamene/Calamina.” Their celebrations of his deeds in Parthia describe 
how he evangelized the Parthians, Medes, Persians, Karmanians, 
Hyrcanians, Bactrians, and Margians.™ Isidore of Seville is the earliest 
explicit witness, with a fixed date, for the tomb at “Kalamene/Calamina,” 
though references also appear in traditions that can be dated somewhat 


5$ Cosmas Indicopleustes (ed. Wolska-Conus) 3.65, with 11.13—19 (on the authorship of Book 11, see De 
Romanis, “Romanukharattha and Taprobane,” 196, n. 133; and Darley, Indo-Byzantine Exchange, 
108-24). 

Nedungatt, “Calamina, Kalamides, Cholamandalam,” 181-99 and Quest for the Historical Thomas, 
151-73. Nedungatt discusses various other theories too. Also, Tubach “Historische Elemente,” 
106-7. Nedungatt suggests that it was a Sankritized Tamil name. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit 
Dictionary, 775 (mandalamz-territory); and Burrow and Emeneau, A Dravidian Etymological 
Dictionary, 413 (man=land). 

The earliest apostolic itinerary that treats the Parthian ministry of Thomas (without a reference to 
India/Kalamene) is contained in the “Anonymus I” tradition associated with Vat. Gr. 1506 and the 
Verona fragment. This can be securely dated at latest to c. 500 but may extend earlier. Turner, 
“Primitive Edition,” 63; Guignard, “Tradition grecque,” and “Greek Lists,” 480-87. Dolbeau, 
Prophètes, 184 adds spurious references to India/Kalamene in brackets in his translation. For further 
comments and bibliography on this tradition, see Jullien and Jullien, Apótres des confins, 80-81. 
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earlier (see next paragraph)? Subsequently, a late insertion into a Greek 
translation of Jerome's On Illustrious Men®° and anonymous itineraries of 
the eighth and ninth centuries CE spuriously ascribed to various late 
antique figures also invoked it. Among these sources, a few itineraries 
were conceivably influenced by a tradition (discussed in Chapter 1) in 
which Judas Thomas had preached to the Persian Magi of the Gospel of 
Matthew, and these therefore replaced the typical reference to Margians 
with one for “Magians.” Initially, during the fourth and fifth centuries cE, 
citations of Thomas’ Parthian ministry circulated independently of refer- 
ences to his Indian activity.°* But subsequently the two traditions were 


? Isidore of Seville, Births and Deaths of the Fathers (ed. Gómez) 73. For full discussion, see Andrade, 
“Syriac Book.” 

The tradition appears in a translation of Jerome’s Illustrious Men attributed spuriously to 
a contemporary named Sophronius and therefore appears as an appendix to ///ustrious Men in 
Fabricius, Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica, 214-17 and PL 23 col. 719-22 (as de vitiis apostolorum 5). But it is 
neither a part of Jerome's Illustrious Men nor authentically Jerome's. This instead constitutes the 
beginning ofa translation of Jerome's //lustrious Men into Greek that cannot date before the seventh 
century ce. It includes passages inserted well after Jerome’s initial composition, and this insertion 
regarding Thomas’ Parthian itinerary was clearly produced to compensate for the absence of any 
activity of Thomas in Jerome’s actual text (the Latin translation accompanying the Greek in PL 23 is 
apparently early modern, as J. P. Migne’s comments in PL col. 600-1 indicate). The critical edition 
of Jerome's ///ustrious Men (ed. Ceresa-Gastaldo) therefore rightly omits the passage. See Dolbeau, 
"Nouvelles recherches,” 97 (now in Prophètes, 68-69); Tubach, “Historische Elemente,” 105-10; 
and von Gebhardt, Hieronymus de viris inlustribus, vii-x and 2-13 (esp. 7-8) with Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica, v1-12 and 224, for text or argument for ps.-Sophronius’ insertion of an 
apostolic itinerary. Nedungatt, Quest for the Historical Thomas, 160, and “Calamina, Kalamides, 
Cholamandalam,” 185 treats the text as authentically Jerome's. 

Greek texts are in Schermann, Prophetarum vitae, 111, 155-56, and 166, along with the Latin Short 
Accounts of the Apostles (Breviarium apostolorum) (207-12); the Latin text for pseudo-Epiphanius, 
which in certain instances is closer to the original, is from Dolbeau, “Une liste ancienne," 299—314 
(text on 308-9); for the Latin of pseudo-Dorotheus, Dolbeau, “Une liste latine," 50-70 (68-70 for 
text). Both are now in Dolbeau, Prophètes, 227-62 (236-37 and 260-62). Likewise, Births and Deaths 
of the Patriarchs (ed. Fraga) 49.3, which dates to the late eighth century, claims that Thomas 
preached to “the Parthians and Medes” and died in “Calaminice, a city of India.” Dolbeau, 
"Listes d'apótres," 458-63 (updated in Prophètes, 73-79) provides synthetic treatment of the various 
traditions and dating. A Syriac manuscript dating to 874 cE claims that Thomas, from the tribe of 
Judah, preached among the Parthians and Medes and at Timor and inner India before dying at 
“Qalamaya”; this seems dependent on the Greek tradition and can be found in Van Esbroeck, “Neuf 
listes," 141 and 188-89. The same can be said for Thomas’ association with Parthia in the tenth- 
century CE manuscript from Mt. Sinai of Lewis, Catalogue, 7. Barhebraeus, Ecclesiastical Chronicle 
(ed. Abbeloos and Lamy) 1.33—34 and 3.4-11 refers to both the Parthian and Indian traditions. Leloir, 
Ecrits apocryphes, 2.740-42 and 755, with Bayan, Synaxarion, 421, conveys Thomas’ Parthian 
tradition in Armenia. 

The Latin Births and Deaths of the Prophets and Apostles (de ortu et obitu prophetarum et apostolorum), 
which probably dates to the fifth/sixth ce century and whose original Greek form may (but not 
certainly) date as early as the late fourth century and is best situated in the fifth century, and an early 
"Greco-Syrian" list (Anonymus II) from about the same time (in Schermann, Prophetarum vitae, 172, 
but corrected by Dolbeau, "Listes d'apótres," 468, now in Prophetes, 187) associates Thomas with 
India and Calamina, but not Parthia. See Dolbeau, “Nouvelles recherches,” 91-107 (esp. 101-2 and 
106, now in Prophètes, 61-89, esp. 73—74 and 88) for text of Births and Deaths and “Listes d'apótres," 
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combined in the apostolic itineraries, and the tradition regarding Thomas’ 
death and burial at a place called Kalamene/Calamina was introduced.^ 
While sometimes erroneously ascribed to Jerome’s ///ustrious Men (it is 
in fact inserted into a later Greek translation) ** and certainly known by the 
time of Isidore of Seville, the status of Kalamene/Calamina as Thomas’ 
burial site is apparently first attested in an anonymous Latin text recount- 
ing the deeds of the apostles. Known as the Births and Deaths of the Prophets 
and Apostles (De ortu et obitu prophetarum et apostolorum), the Latin text 
probably dates to the fifth or sixth century CE. It is based on an earlier (but 
now non-extant) Greek version that circulated some time before 500 CE 
and, as some scholars surmise, as early as 350 CE, but it cannot presently 
be confirmed that the reference to Kalamene/Calamina appears in these 
earlier versions. A burial site at Kalamene also appears in the manuscripts 
associated with the “Anonymus I” tradition (fifth-sixth centuries CE), but 
only in the later iterations. Most plausibly, the references to Kalamene/ 
Calamina first circulated among Greek and Latin apostolic lists c. 500 CE or 
thereafter. Subsequently, they were included in a litany of late antique 
and early medieval treatments of apostolic lists and itineraries. Alongside 
the Births and Deaths of the Prophets and Apostles, these included the 
anonymous Short Accounts of the Apostles (Breviarium apostolorum, probably 


458-63 (now in Prophètes, 173-79) for synthesis and date of these traditions, with Schermann, 
Propheten-und Apostellegenden, 133-74 and 272-76. The recent work of Guignard, “Tradition 
grecque," esp. 175, 186, and 192-3 and “Greek Lists,” 480-87, situates the tradition reflected by 
the Verona fragment (“Anonymus I”) to the fifth century cE (perhaps stretching into the fourth) and 
notes that the oldest manuscripts (like Vat. Gr. 1506 and the Verona fragment) intriguingly only 
mention Thomas’ Parthian itinerary, not his death and burial at Kalamene. See Turner, “Primitive 
Edition,” 63; Dolbeau, Prophetes, 184, who adds spurious references to India/Kalamene in brackets. 
Isidore of Seville, Births and Deaths of the Fathers (ed. Gómez) 73 claims that Thomas preached 
among Parthians Medes, Persians, Hyrcanians, and Bactrians before dying at “Calaminia, a city of 
India.” Similarly, Births and Deaths of the Patriarchs (ed. Fraga) 49.3, an emulation of Isidore’s text, 
places Thomas among the Parthians but describes his death at “Calaminice.” 

See n. 60. 

Even ifsome of the contents of Births and Deaths can be traced to the late-fourth century, it does not 
mean that the text in aggregate circulated so early, as it could have been compiling the itineraries of 
individual apostles that existed in earlier sources. See Dolbeau, “Nouvelles recherches,” 91-107 (esp. 
I01—2 and 106, now in Prophetes 61-89, esp. 73-74 and 88, with revisions and addenda). The text 
integrates material from Jerome’s corpus, and for the apostle Philip, mentions the province of 
Phrygia Pacatiana. This may situate the tradition for this specific apostle to the late fourth century 
CE, but these facts do not necessarily date the composition of the aggregate text. It could have 
included late-fourth century cE traditions and material from Jerome’s corpus at a later date. 
Moreover, since the province of Phrygia Pacatiana existed for the duration of the later Roman 
empire, its mention merely provides a terminus post quem and does not secure an early date. 
In similar ways, the earliest manuscripts for the “Anonymus I” tradition do not mention where 
Thomas is buried; later manuscripts add it. Guignard, “Tradition grecque," 186 and 192-93, and 
“Greek Lists,” 484-85. 
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sixth century CE), the work of Isidore of Seville (c. 600 ce), an Isidorean 
emulator, and lists spuriously attributed to Epiphanius, Dorotheus, and 
Hippolytus, as well as a Syriac manuscript that dates to 874 cE.°° 

But before the fifth century ce, no author who otherwise associates India 
with Thomas' preaching and death mentions the name of Kalamene/ 
Calamina. In other words, it was only during the fifth or sixth centuries 
CE that Latin, Greek, or Syriac authors along the Mediterranean littoral 
began to associate Thomas’ martyrdom with the Coromandel coast. It is 
not coincidental that sources of this period are the first to speak of pilgrims 
who traveled to India to visit Thomas’ tomb.“ The most reasonable 
explanation for such a chronology is that Sasanian Persians first carried 
and anchored both Christianity and the Thomas narrative in India during 
the fifth century cE. It was only subsequently that Christians in south 
India, inspired by the Acts and its ambiguous depiction of where Thomas 
died, venerated a tomb on the south Indian coast (probably at Mylapore 
but maybe elsewhere) as his initial resting place. At that juncture, the 
Roman Egyptian network, in which “Cosmas Indicopleustes" was active, 
re-established direct contact with India and began to transport knowledge 
regarding the Persian Christians residing in India to the Mediterranean 
world. As knowledge of Thomas’ burial site circulated among authors in 
the Mediterranean, they called it Kalamene/Calamina. As we have seen, 
this perhaps constituted a variation on the local name for a south Indian 
region (Cholamandalam), without their being aware. But whatever its 
origin, they were using the name for a specific site in south India where 
local Christians boasted of Thomas' tomb. 

Significantly, before Greek and Latin sources began locating Thomas’ 
martyr and burial site at “Kalamene” or “Calamina,” they overwhelmingly 
conceived of Edessa as his most prominent cult site. The Acts of Thomas 
provided the root for this tradition. At its end, the work reports that one of 
Thomas' followers collected his remains and escorted them out of India. 
The Syriac text claims they were brought to the “west”; the Greek indicates 
that they were taken to Mesopotamia. ^^ Such statements clearly encour- 
aged the belief that Thomas' relics had been acquired by Edessenes and 
were ultimately interred at Edessa. This view dominates the literature 
composed before 500 CE, even if accounts differ regarding how Thomas’ 


56 For references, see preceding paragraphs and notes, esp. n. 61. 

6 Gregory of Tours, Glor. Mart. (ed. Arndt and Krusch) 31-32; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, entry for 883/ 
884 cE. Editions of the various manuscripts have been published in Dumvile and Keynes, The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. 

68 Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright) .5X« of the Syriac text; (ed. Bonnet) 170 of the Greek text. 
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relics reached Edessa. One fourth-century Latin source makes the dubious 
claim that Syrians had persuaded Severus Alexander (222—235 CE) to request 
Thomas’ relics from the rulers of India after having defeated the Persian king 
“Xerxes.” Likewise, in his Nisibene Hymns, Ephrem depicts the Devil as 
lamenting the arrival of Thomas’ relics at Edessa due to a merchant’s 
activity. The pilgrim Egeria and various ecclesiastical histories placed 
them there as well during the fourth and fifth centuries cE, and a ninth- 
century CE Syriac chronicle locates them at Edessa during the fourth century 
cE too." Eventually the tradition arose that Thomas’ followers had 
absconded with his relics to Edessa immediately upon his death.” 

The fame of Thomas’ presence at Edessa continued through late anti- 
quity. Gregory of Tours, even while displaying knowledge of the Acts and 
acknowledging that a church, monastery, and eternal flame were present at 
the site of Thomas’ martyrdom in India, treated Edessa as the location of his 
relic cult.” Numerous Syriac poems, attributed (dubiously) to Ephrem in 
the past but probably dating significantly later, rendered India as Thomas’ 
place of death and Edessa to be where his relics were located. The Syriac 
Chronicle of 1234 clarifies that Thomas’ body resided at Edessa deep into the 
Islamic period.’* Even the sources that recorded Kalamene (or similar 
variants) of India to be the site of his martyrdom and burial could place 
his relics at Edessa.” In other words, the late antique tradition of Thomas’ 
presence at Edessa, originating in the fourth century cE at latest, was 
promoted by Edessenes and became widespread among western European 
Christians, inhabitants of early Byzantium, and members of the Syrian 
Orthodox church living under Muslim rule. As such, Edessa is repeatedly 
attested as Thomas’ resting place in Latin, Greek, and Syriac sources. 

In fact, the references to a sacred site, resting place, or relic cult for 
Thomas in Latin, Greek, and Syriac sources before 500 CE overwhelmingly 
place these at Edessa. Some exceptions are testimonies that do not specify 
a location.”° Occasionally, Christian authors claimed that lesser sites 
possessed relics of Thomas. C. 400 cE, Gaudentius of Brescia, for example, 


69 Passion of the Holy Apostle Thomas (ed. Zelzer) 61-62. 7° Ephrem, CN (ed. Beck) 42.1-3. 

” Itinerary of Egeria (ed. Maraval) 17.1 and 19.3; Chron. 846 (ed. Brooks) 206. Socrates, HE (ed. 
Hansen) 4.18 and Sozomen, HE (ed. Bidez and Hansen) 6.18. 

7* For instance, The Miracles of the Apostle Thomas (ed. Zelzer) 76-77, dated to the sixth century (and 
found in the work of “ps.-Abdias”). 

75 Gregory of Tours, Glor. Mart. (ed. Arndt and Krusch) 31-32. 

74 Lamy, Sancti Ephraem, 4.694—706; Chronicle of 1234 (ed. Chabot) 2.133. 

75 Barhebraeus, Ecclesiastical Chronicle (ed. Abbeloos and Lamy) 1.33234 and 3.4—11. 

76 For example John Chrys., Ad Heb. 26 (PG 63, col. 179) does not specify the location of Thomas’ 
relics, but as an Antiochene Syrian, he was probably referring to Edessa. 
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claimed in a sermon that his church in Brescia possessed relics of Thomas, 

who had died in India.” A codex from Fulda dating to 546 CE, apparently 

for similar reasons, places Thomas’ relics at “Iotabe,” an island off the 

Sinai peninsula.”* But significantly, no source explicitly places a tomb for 

Thomas in India before 500 cE. No one in the Mediterranean or Levant 

appears to have believed that he had an active cult or pilgrimage site there. 

By contrast, it was only starting in the sixth century cE that Greek and 

Latin authors first began to specify a known burial site or tomb for Thomas 

in India or, apparently, the Coromandel coast. Intriguingly, while they 
recognized this site as containing Thomas' initial tomb, they did not 

necessarily deem his relics to be there; in some instances they explicitly 
noted that Thomas's relics were removed to Edessa after being buried in 

India."? It seems that Mediterranean Christians now accepted that a tomb 

in India was where Thomas was once buried but that his relics were 

in Edessa. Their attestations correspond with the settlement of Sasanian 

Christians in south India and the Roman Egyptian network's revitalized 

contact with the subcontinent. Due to these phenomena, Thomas' tomb 

in India subsequently enjoyed a far-reaching reputation on a par with that 
of Edessa. Gregory of Tours, of northern Gaul, describes Edessa as the 

current site of Thomas’ relics, but he claims that a spot in India had 
previously held his body. His friend Theodore, having visited it, had told 
him that a monastery and church graced the site. An eternal flame, not fed 
by human efforts, marked the sanctity of Thomas' tomb. Although his 

perspective is based in part on his knowledge of the narrative of the Acts, 

which he invokes, he is clearly commenting on a site in India about which 

Roman and post-Roman Christians of the Mediterranean now knew.*° 

It was indeed around this time that the Births and Deaths of the Prophets 
and Apostles, the later iterations of “Anonymus L" the Short Accounts of 
the Apostles (Breviarium apostolorum), and Isidore of Seville were situating 
Thomas’ first resting place at Calamina, Kalamene, or a variation thereof 
in accordance with a tradition that had begun c. 500 cx." 


77 Gaudentius, Sermo 17 (PL 20, col. 963). 78 Schermann, Prophetarum vitae, 216. 

7? For example, Births and Deaths of the Prophets and Apostles in Dolbeau, “Nouvelles recherches,” 106 
(now in Prophetes, 88); the later text at Schermann, Prophetarum vitae, 214 and the Syriac list of Van 
Esbroeck, “Neuf listes," 141 and 188-89 (manuscript of 874). Also Barhebraeus, Ecclesiastical 
Chronicle (ed. Abbeloos and Lamy) 1.33-34 and 3.4-11. 

*9 Gregory of Tours, Glor. Mart. (ed. Arndt and Krusch) 31-32. 

*' Dolbeau, “Nouvelles recherches,” 91—107 (esp. 101-2 and 106, now in Prophetes, 61-89, esp. 73-74 
and 88, with revisions and addenda); Schermann, Prophetarum vitae, 207-12 for Short Accounts of the 

Apostles (Breviarium apostolorum); Isidore of Seville, Births and Deaths of the Fathers (ed. Gómez) 73; 
Guignard, “Tradition grecque,” esp. 175, 186, and 192-3 and “Greek Lists,” 480-87. Also perhaps 
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In subsequent centuries, south India became increasingly famous for 
having the tomb of Thomas (but again, not necessarily his relics). An eighth- 
century CE codex, for instance, locates Thomas’ tomb at “Aemina.” This 
may have been an unfortunate rendering of Calamina, a name that scribes 
may have misunderstood. The codex perhaps clarifies that Calamina is 
meant when it locates “Aemina” in “India Saracinorum.”** By doing so, it 
appears to indicate that Calamina was a spot at which commercial players in 
the Islamic world often convened and maintained residences, even if “India 
Saracinorum" could also be a reference to Arabia. If the codex is providing 
a distorted reference to Calamina and the Indian subcontinent, it coheres 
with the evidence for Arabian and Persian activity in south India and along 
the sea routes to east Asia. According to a ninth-century cE Arabic text, 
a merchant named Suleiman visited Quilon in 841 CE and reported that the 
bethuma (that is, beth Thoma, or the house of Thomas) could be reached 
there in ten days of sail from Quilon.” Due to such contact with the martyr 
site in south India, Alfred the Great sent pilgrims there a few decades later, 
and while the pilgrims’ trip to India apparently included south Arabia 
(they visited a martyr site of the apostle Bartholomew), they seem to have 
brought alms to the monastery at the site of Thomas’ martyrdom in India 
too.'* Around the same time, a Syriac manuscript (of 874 cE) places the 
burial site of Thomas at “Qalamaya” and claims that Brahmins had martyred 
Thomas there.** This link between the death of Thomas and Brahmins is 
consistent in many respects with south Indian oral traditions regarding 
Thomas’ ministry and, if anything, suggests that these oral traditions were 
at earliest products of the eighth or ninth century cE, when Brahmanic 
landowning and religious authority first became preeminent in the Kerala 
and Coromandel coasts.*° Subsequently, religious rivalries gave rise to oral 
traditions among both Christians and Brahmins in which Thomas and other 


ps.-Abdias’ Miracles of the Blessed Apostle Thomas (ed. Zelzer) 90 (for the material of “ps.-Abdias,” see 
Fabricius, Codex 2.687—736). 

** Gaiffier, "Ancienne liste,” 367-68. 

55 Contained in Reinaud, Relations des voyages, 2.19 for Arabic and 1.18 for French translation. Baum 
and Winkler, Church of the East, 56-57, treat this site as Thomas’ tomb at Mylapore. 

ae Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, entry for 883/884 cE, in Dumvile and Keynes, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
The episode appears in most (but not all) manuscripts. Most indicate that the pilgrimage went to 
Rome and “India/Indea,” but at least one outlier states “Iudea.” 

55 Van Esbroeck, “Neuf listes," 141 and 188-89 (manuscript of 874). 

36 For Thomas’ death in the Thomas Parvam and the Margam Kali, see Menachery, Nazranies, 520-25. 
For Brahmanic migration, landowning, and authority at Kerala, see Menon, Survey of Kerala 
History, 145-54; Champakalakshmi, Religion, Tradition, and Ideology, 13-39 and 53-82; Veluthat, 
Early Medieval, 5-6, 61-68, and 295-306; Gurukkal, Social Formations of Early South India, 306-16; 
Singh, History, 573-80; Malekandathil, Maritime India, 47-48; Narayanan, Perumals of Kerala, 
262-77. 
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Christians had sought converts or died at Brahmin hands." No written 
sources before that time indicate that Brahmins were specifically responsible 
for Thomas’ death. 

Attestations to Thomas’ resting place in India continue thereafter, and 
it is only possible to summarize a few of them here. A tenth-century CE 
Syriac manuscript containing an apostolic itinerary likewise describes 
“Qalamina” as the site of Thomas’ death but erroneously places the city in 
Parthia." Emphasis on Thomas’ south Indian tomb received the subse- 
quent notice of numerous sources in diverse languages, especially as the 
frequency of Persian and Arabian trade in the Indian Ocean and with east 
Asia increased. ? By the thirteenth century, the site of Mylapore on the 
Coromandel coast had by name begun to replace references to Kalamene/ 
Calamina as the Indian site of Thomas' tomb, and a spate of writers from 
Europe or southwest Asia either specified Mylapore to be the site of 
Thomas' burial or, following previous traditions, referred generally to 
India or Kalamene. These include, to name some examples, an English 
monk named Ordericus Vitalis (twelfth century cE), the Syriac author 
Dionysius bar Salibi (twelfth century), Michael the Syrian (twelfth cen- 
tury), Solomon of Basra (who first specifies “Mahluph” in the thirteenth 
century), Barhebraeus (thirteenth century); Marco Polo (thirteenth), Jean 
de Mont Corvin (thirteenth), 'Amr ibn Mattai (fourteenth), Jean de 
Marignoli (fourteenth), and Nicolo de Conti (fifteenth). One can add to 
the list Awdisho‘ of Nisibis and the commentary of Mari ibn Sulayman 
(who briefly mentions Thomas in his broader discussion of work that 
Addai, Aggai, and Mari did in the east).?^ Since the authors just described 
were typically referring to contemporary circumstances or replicating ear- 
lier invented traditions, their value resides in their testimony regarding 
the existence of Thomas’ tomb in medieval India. But their utility for 


87 See above, pp. 207-12, n. 3-4, 10, and 17. 88 Lewis, Catalogue, 7. 

59 For this trade, Wink, A-Hind: and Park, Mapping the Chinese and Muslim Worlds. 

°° [n the second book of his Historia ecclesiastica, Ordericus (PL 188, col. 157-65 and ed. Prévost, 
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Thomas’ Acts. His account seems to be informed especially by the Passio sancti Thomae Apostoli (ed. 
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(1.147-48) (Michael the Syrian and extract of Dionysius bar Salibi); Joseph Assemani, Bibliotheca 
orientalis 3.2.13, 19-20, and 34 (‘Amr ibn Mattai); Solomon of Basra, Book of the Bee (ed. Budge) 119; 
Barhebraeus, Ecclesiastical Chronicle (ed. Abbeloos and Lamy) 1.33—34 and 3.4—11; Mai, Scriptorum 
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see Comm. (ed. and tr. Gismondi) 128b-31b; 1-4 (esp. 1-2). For valuable discussion of relevant 
authors or manuscripts (including those for which references are not provided here), see Jullien and 
Jullien, Apótres des confins, 85-87 and 107-110; Ramelli, "Tradizione su Tommaso,” 78-82; 
Schermann, Propheten- und Apostellegenden, 272-76. 
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establishing the arrival of Christianity in India in antiquity is limited. 
The testimony of “Cosmas Indicopleustes” and Gregory of Tours and 
the references to Kalamene/Calamina in the apostolic itineraries are much 
more vital, and they indicate that Christianity did not enjoy anchorage in 
south India until sometime in the fifth century cE. 

Traditions regarding Thomas’ relics and burial may have varied in time 
and place, but in common they still reflect the potency of social networks 
in transporting across continents the culture of the Indian Acts and trans- 
forming it in the process. As we witnessed in Chapter 1, social networks 
carried the text and narrative of the Acts from Upper Mesopotamia and 
throughout the Roman Mediterranean merely decades after it was written. 
Mediterranean Christians therefore believed that coreligionists inhabited 
India. In similar ways, networks circulated knowledge regarding the 
presence of Thomas’ putative relics at Edessa, thereby making Edessa 
a renown pilgrimage site for Roman Christians during the fourth century 
cE and thereafter. But as argued in the last few chapters, socio-commercial 
networks also transported Christianity eastward and anchored it in various 
sites of Mesopotamia, Iran, central Asia, the Persian Gulf, and India. These 
same networks brought with them the culture of the Thomas narrative, 
and as a result, Christians of south India embedded its basic tradition in 
their regional topography, thereby eventually transforming the anonymous 
location of Thomas’ death in the Acts into the martyr and sacred site 
of Mylapore on the Coromandel coast. Even then socio-commercial 
networks continued to perform their task. During the sixth century CE, 
members of the Roman Egyptian socio-commercial network, such as 
“Cosmas Indicopleustes,” had revived direct contact with south India 
and with the Christians who lived there by then. Some of them therefore 
transported to Mediterranean Christians the news that Thomas had died 
at “Kalamene” or *Calamina" and that his initial burial site could be 
found there. In such ways, socio-commercial networks of antiquity carried 
the constantly changing culture of Christianity, and the ceaselessly trans- 
forming narrative of the preaching of the apostle Thomas, from the 
Mediterranean to India and back again. 


Conclusion 


Over the fifth century cE, a lowland Parthian/Sasanian socio-commercial 
network, later aided by merchants from coastal Fars, transported 
Christianity to south India, and anchored it in ports there. Through its 
activity, the narrative tradition of Thomas’ Acts and a tomb for 
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Thomas became rooted in south India. It was only thereafter that mer- 
chants, sailors, and churchmen from Red Sea Egypt and the Mediterranean 
world learned of a tomb for Thomas at “Kalamene,” which perhaps 
referred to Cholamandalam and the site at Mylapore where Thomas 
Christians certainly celebrated Thomas’ tomb in subsequent periods. 
These travelers transported their knowledge of his interment at this loca- 
tion to Greek-, Latin-, and Syriac-writing authors. 

While the Thomas narrative continued to inform how Mediterranean 
Christians perceived the arrival of Christianity in India after c. 500 CE, their 
treatment of Thomas' martyr and burial site in India as being at a place 
called Kalamene, Calamina, or other variations reflected their understand- 
ing of an actual south Indian phenomenon. As “Cosmas Indicopleustes" 
demonstrates, Christians in the Mediterranean world and in Upper 
Mesopotamia were certainly in direct contact with members of the 
Church of the East who populated India. This situation differs drastically 
from what preceded it. On the basis of Thomas’ Acts or variations of its 
basic narrative, Christians of the Mediterranean and Upper Mesopotamian 
regions had assumed, without any sound historical footing, that Christians 
dwelled in India. Their beliefs were informed by the invented traditions of 
the Parthian and Indian Acts, and they associated Thomas’ relics with 
Edessa. 

Accordingly, the unqualified references of Mediterranean Christians to 
Thomas’ burial before c. 500 cE do not describe a tomb in India; they only 
refer to his relic cult at Edessa. In a similar vein, the statements that 
Mediterranean Christians made regarding coreligionists in India before 
500 CE do not elucidate the situation on the subcontinent. They all were 
inspired by the invented traditions of the literary narrative of the Acts and 
the various written and oral variations that it fostered, and as we have seen, 
the Indian Acts was the product of a mid-to-late third-century cE Edessene 
literary agenda. Its inventions created among Christians a certain historical 
experience of Christianity in India, even before Christianity had arrived 
and found anchorage there. 

The south Indian oral traditions regarding Thomas too should be seen 
in such a light. According to both the surviving Acts of Thomas and the 
Thomas Parvam (transcribed in 1601 CE), the apostle Thomas had promised 
to build a palace for a local or regional dynast. But this palace was 
a heavenly palace, one whose existence was verified only after the dynast’s 
brother died and was miraculously revived. While these sources are osten- 
sibly two separate witnesses for the same phenomenon, this is not likely the 
case. The antiquity of the Thomas Parvam has yet to be demonstrated, and 
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it bears the hallmarks of being a variation on the narrative of the Acts 
of Thomas. But the Acts constituted an article of Christian culture that 
Sasanian Persians only brought to south India some time after they had 
carried and established Christianity there. After Christians of south 
India reconstituted and transformed such culture, interconnected socio- 
commercial networks enabled it to travel back to the Mediterranean, with 
the news that Thomas’ body rested at “Kalamene,” where he had died. But 
once it arrived in south India, the narrative of the Acts thereafter shaped 
how Christians there experienced the history of their religion, just as it 
had done for Christians of the Mediterranean and Middle East during 
earlier centuries. 


Conclusion 


In the surviving text of the Acts of Thomas, the apostle Judas Thomas is 
allotted India to evangelize. But he refuses to go on the grounds that he is 
Hebrew and weak. The recently resurrected Jesus, however, appears in 
a vision and urges him to proceed. When Judas Thomas again refuses, Jesus 
sells him to an Indian merchant named Habban. With the transaction 
completed, Habban and Judas Thomas sail from Jerusalem to a port city in 
the Persian Gulf and then to India proper. There Judas Thomas builds 
a heavenly palace for a king named Gudnaphar and is eventually killed by 
a king named Mazdai. 

The Acts of Thomas and other anecdotal narratives like it have motivated 
ancients and moderns alike to conceive of the movement of Christianity 
across the Afro-Eurasian world system as unfettered and diffuse. The Acts 
even bears ostensible historical validity due to the oral traditions of 
Thomas Christians that cohere with its basic narrative. But the Acts has 
little value as a source for the activities of the apostle Judas Thomas, the 
early movement of Christianity across Afro-Eurasia, or social relations 
between inhabitants of the Roman Mediterranean and south Asia. The 
Acts is a composite accretion of invented and contrived episodes, and the 
earliest traditions regarding Thomas apparently did not have him travel 
across continents or suffer martyrdom at all. His reputation for evangeliz- 
ing Parthia and then subsequently India can be linked to specific literary 
agendas of the late second and mid-to-late third centuries. Moreover, 
the narrative of the Acts of Thomas only traveled eastward as fast as 
Christianity and Manichaeism. It was one of the articles of culture that 
the Christian bodies of a Levantine socio-commercial network carried into 
lowland Sasanian space. There it was transferred to a lowland Sasanian 
network that bore its narrative to central Asia and eventually south India. 
Accordingly, oral or written traditions regarding Thomas that emerged 
among various Christian populations of Asia, including the Thomas 
Christians of south India, reflect their engagement with a literary tradition 
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that traveled by means of the same socio-commercial networks that carried 
Christianity to remote places. They are not sources for any historical 
phenomenon of apostolic or early Christian evangelization. In fact, their 
significance does not reside in their testimonial value but in their status as 
articles of Christian culture that social networks transmitted between the 
ancient Mediterranean and India. 

Ancient apostolic apocrypha, hagiographies, and ecclesiastical histories 
often make anecdotal references to merchants and associate them with the 
ability of Christianity to travel rapidly. They also depict solitary preachers 
as traversing geographic terrains in the manner of merchants. The Acts, for 
example, narrates how an Indian merchant transported Judas Thomas to 
India, and the Acts of Mar Mari accredits merchants from Khuzistan and 
Fars with bringing Christianity from Edessa to Iran. The holy man Mari 
encountered these merchants after he himself had trekked from Edessa, 
across Mesopotamia, and into the Iranian plateau. Traveling farther, he 
enjoyed the pleasant scent of the apostle Thomas. Ephrem indicates that 
a merchant was responsible for bringing Thomas’ relics to Edessa from 
either India or an intermediary point. But such treatments of merchants 
and preachers typically reflect the literary demands of textual narratives 
that emulated the forms of movement depicted by the Acts of the Apostles, 
the ancient novel, the literary traditions regarding Mani and his disciples, 
and even one another. These factors frequently had a greater impact on late 
antique representations of movement than the social dynamics that actu- 
ally carried Christian culture. 

Christianity’s trek to India and central Asia from the Roman Levant and 
Mediterranean required more time than such late antique representations 
would suggest. This is because culture in the ancient world did not simply 
travel by means of diffusion. People’s bodies had to carry it. The bodies 
that carried it did not move in isolation; they engaged in forms of inter- 
relation that determined the social pathways through which they moved. 
The social pathways through which culture traveled were not interminable; 
they had endpoints in which culture had to find anchorage, establish 
roots, and make the transfer to other bodies moving along different social 
pathways. In other words, trans-imperial social networks determined the 
mechanisms and timeline by which Christianity traveled outside the 
Roman empire, and in the period before 500 ce, these networks were 
foremost of a socio-commercial nature. A Levantine network (that included 
Jews, Palmyrenes, and Edessenes) was ultimately responsible for bringing 
Christianity to lowland Parthian and Sasanian territory. Only after 
Christianity had taken root in the various lowland residential settlements 
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that this network maintained did a lowland Sasanian network transport it to 
central Asia and India. By contrast, a Roman Egyptian commercial network 
carried Christian culture to Aksumite Ethiopia and south Arabia during the 
fourth century CE and enabled it to take root at the residential settlements 
that the network had established in such regions. But by then it no longer 
extended to India and could not bring Christian culture there. 

An exploration of the interconnected socio-commercial networks of 
ancient Afro-Eurasia affords a more reliable perspective on how and when 
Christianity traveled to various parts of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean 
worlds than the problematic narratives on which much modern scholarship 
has depended. The surviving Indian Acts of Thomas has no reliability as an 
historical source for Christianity’s movement or interconnections between 
the Mediterranean and India. Thomas’ Indian ministry was the invented 
tradition of a mid-to-late third-century Edessene textual agenda that sought 
to remove him from Parthia. Despite its invented origins, its narrative 
produced the belief that Christians inhabited India among subsequent 
generations of Mediterranean Christians, and it shaped Ephrem’s treatment 
of Thomas’ relics as having arrived from India (Chapters 1 and 6). Likewise, 
the late antique ecclesiastical historians and authors that describe the evan- 
gelization of places called “India” by preachers from Roman Egypt were in 
fact referring to Aksumite Ethiopia and south Arabia (Chapters 2-3). Even 
the Parthian Acts of Thomas was a purely contrived narrative that endowed 
Judas Thomas or Thomas, whom Christians had hitherto believed not to be 
a martyr, with the accomplishment of evangelizing Mesopotamia, Iran, 
central Asia, and north India (Chapter 1). 

Due to the circulation of such invented narratives regarding Thomas, 
Christians of the late antique Mediterranean world had a perception of the 
state of Christianity in Iran, central Asia, and India that differed from its 
actual situation in these places. Such narratives coaxed them to believe that 
coreligionists inhabited these regions long before they actually had. They 
have even persuaded contemporary Christians and scholars of antiquity to 
cultivate similar beliefs. But the perceptions of ancient Christians regard- 
ing Thomas and the movement of Christianity through Asia reflect their 
historical experiences and how they construed their religious and ecclesias- 
tical geographies. They do not reflect Christianity’s actual movement and 
anchorage among the various societies of the Afro-Eurasian world system 
(Chapter 1). Such a process happened by other means. 

Traders and merchants from the Red Sea coast of Roman Egypt did not 
carry Christianity to India and anchor it there. Direct contact and trade 
between Romans and Indians flourished during the first through third 
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centuries CE. But the Roman Egyptian network that played a key role in 
facilitating it did not integrate merchants or other players who carried 
Christian culture at the time. Having suffered instability during the late 
third century ce, the network was only revitalized by the mid-fourth, at 
which point it had begun to carry and anchor Christian culture into the 
Red Sea littoral and south Arabia. But the network no longer extended 
directly to India, and it therefore did not carry Christian culture there. 
By the time that the Roman Egyptian network to India had been reestab- 
lished in the early sixth century CE, its participants discovered that Persian 
Christians with ties to lower Mesopotamia (and subsequently coastal Fars) 
were already populating the port cities of south India, Sri Lanka, and 
Socotra. These had begun to pass their Christian culture to south Indian 
converts and to establish a martyr site and tomb at the Coromandel coast 
(Chapters 2—3 and 6). At this point, the Roman Egypt network accordingly 
transported knowledge about Christians in south India to the Mediterranean 
world, including the existence of their tomb for Thomas at “Kalamene/ 
Calamina.” But it did not anchor Christianity in the subcontinent itself. 
The lowland Sasanian Persian network that transported Christianity to 
India only completed the final leg of a journey that involved varied stages 
of movement, anchorage, and transfer. The Levantine Roman socio- 
commercial network (and all of its subsets) did not extend much farther 
than lowland Sasanian Persian space. For many reasons, merchants who 
traveled from Roman Syria and Upper Mesopotamia typically terminated 
their trek in lowland Parthian/Sasanian territories, and their residential 
communities were situated in lower Mesopotamia, classical Assyria, the 
Zab River region, Khuzistan, and Mesene. These residential communities 
served as the anchor points in which Christians of the Levantine network 
were able to establish their Christian culture, and it was in these places 
that Christian culture took root until the lowland Sasanian network and 
its varied segments could carry it to the Iranian plateau, central Asia, the 
interior of the Persian Gulf, and India. Only thereafter did the lowland 
Sasanian network bear the Christianity of the Persian Church of the East 
to south India and Sri Lanka, with a network from coastal Fars carrying 
additional strands of Christian culture subsequently (Chapters 4—6). 
The arrival of Christianity in south India from Sasanian Persian territory 
during the fifth century represents a significant shift in Mediterranean 
Christian knowledge of Christianity in eastern lands. It also represents 
another phase in the remarkable ability of the Acts of Thomas to shape 
Christians’ experiences of the social pathways that their religion had taken 
through the Afro-Eurasian world system. After Persian Christians had 
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begun to migrate to south India, they brought with them the narrative of 
the Indian Acts of Thomas, and both they and their south Indian converts 
eventually located the site of his death in the vicinity, where they identified 
a tomb in which he was believed to have first been buried. When the 
Roman Egyptian commercial network once again forged direct contact 
with India, its members encountered the presence of Persian Christian 
residential communities in south India and the veneration of Thomas’ 
tomb (but not necessarily his body) at a site on the Coromandel coast. 
They began to conceive of Thomas’ martyr site and burial place as 
Kalamene/Calamina, even if the belief that Thomas’ actual relics were at 
Edessa persisted. Over time, the Christians of south India nurtured rich 
oral traditions regarding Thomas’ evangelization of India, traditions 
derived from the basic template of his Acts. These oral traditions still 
survive among Thomas Christians today. 

In the surviving text of the Acts of Thomas, the resurrected Jesus sold Judas 
Thomas to the Indian merchant Habban in Jerusalem. From there, Habban 
transported Judas Thomas to India. But the value of this text as a source for 
the historical phenomenon of early Christianity’s movement does not lie 
in its anecdotal narrative. Being itself an article of Christian culture, the 
ways by which the narrative traveled, as opposed to its representation of 
travel, shed more light on how Christian culture moved from the Roman 
Mediterranean to India. From its origin point in late third-century Upper 
Mesopotamia, socio-commercial networks transmitted this narrative tradi- 
tion westward throughout the Mediterranean, where a host of late antique 
Christians encountered it and accordingly began to believe that they had 
religious brethren in India. Such networks also transported it eastward into 
Sasanian Persia, central Asia, and India, where Christian converts and their 
descendants integrated the narrative into their beliefs regarding the arrival 
of Christianity in the Asian hinterland. As socio-commercial networks, 
with their discrete geographic segments, carried the tradition eastward 
and transferred it to new bodies and networks, Christian communities 
embraced the narrative in ways that forever transformed how they experi- 
enced their Christian past or their sacred topographies. The oral traditions 
of Thomas Christians in south India in fact reflect the work of such socio- 
commercial networks in bringing the narrative of Thomas to the Kerala 
coast. Therein resides the potency and value of the Acts of Thomas as an 
historical source for Christianity’s trek to India. 


APPENDIX I 


Beginning of Syriac Acts of Thomas 
(Wright’s Text) 


Note: I checked and improved my translation against the translations and 
commentaries of Klijn and Attridge; some phrasings are theirs. 


Next, the “Act” of Judas Thomas, the apostle, when He sold him to 
the merchant Habban so that he would go down (and) convert India 


When all the apostles had been in Jerusalem for some time — Simon Peter 
and Andrew; Jacob and John; Philip and Bartholomew; Thomas and 
Matthew the tax-collector; Jacob, the son of Halphai, and Simon the 
Qananite; and Judas, the son of Jacob — (they) apportioned the lands 
among one another, so that each of them would preach in the part that fell 
to him and in the land where his Lord sent him. By lot and portion, India 
fell to Judas Thomas, the apostle. But he was refusing to go, while saying, 
“I do not have the strength for this because I am weak, and I am a Hebrew 
man. How can I teach the Indians?” While Judas was reasoning in such 
ways, our Lord appeared to him in a nocturnal vision and said to him, 
“Thomas, do not be afraid, because my grace is with you.” But he remained 
entirely disobedient, while saying, “My Lord, send me where you want. 
To India alone I will not go.” 

While Judas was reasoning in such ways, a certain merchant, an [Ind]ian, 
happened (to be) in the south land from [illegible name]. His name was 
Habban, and he was being sent by king Gudnaphar to bring to him a man, 
a skilled craftsman. Our Lord saw him while he was walking in the street and 
said to him, “Do you want to buy a craftsman?” He says to him, “Yes.” Our 
Lord says to him, “I have a slave, a craftsman whom I will sell to you.” He 
showed to him Thomas from afar and made an agreement with him for 
twenty (pieces) of silver as his price, and they wrote the following contract: 


I, Jesus the son of Joseph, craftsman from the village Bethlehem of Judah, 
declare that I have sold Judas Thomas, my slave, to Habban, the merchant 
of king Gudnaphar. 
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When they completed the contract for him, Jesus led Judas and went to 
Habban the merchant. Habban saw him and said to him, “Is this your 
master?” Judas says to him, “Yes, he is my master.” Habban the merchant 
says to him, “He has in fact sold you to me.” Judas was silent before him. 

In the morning, he (Judas Thomas) rose and prayed. He addressed his 
Lord and said to him, “Behold, my Lord, however you want, may your will 
be done.” He went unto Habban the merchant while taking nothing with 
him except his price, for our Lord had given it to him. Judas went and 
found Habban the merchant while he was bringing vessels aboard his ship. 
He began to bring (them) with him. When they had gone up (aboard) and 
sat, Habban the merchant says to Judas, “What is the skill that you are able 
to do?” Judas says to him, “Carpentry and masonry, the work of 
a craftsman.” Habban the merchant says to him, “What do you know to 
make in wood and what in cut stone?” Judas says to him, “In wood, I have 
learned to make ploughs, yokes, goads, oars for river boats, and masts for 
ships; in stones: tombs, shrines, temples, and palaces for kings.” Habban 
the merchant says to him, “And such is the skilled man for whom I was 
searching.” They began to sail because a wind had risen. They were sailing 
steadily until they put in at Sanadrük (or: Sandarük, Sandrük), the city (or: 
town, fortress). 


APPENDIX 2 


Beginning of Greek Acts of Thomas 


(Bonnet’s text) 


Note: I checked and improved my translation against the translations and 
commentaries of Attridge and Klijn; some phrasings are theirs. 


Acts of the holy Apostle Thomas 


I. 


During that time we, all the apostles, were in Jerusalem: Simon, the 
one called Peter, and Andrew, his brother; Jacob, the son of Zebedee 
and John, his brother; Philip and Bartholomew; Thomas and 
Matthew, the tax-collector; Jacob, the son of Alphaios and Simon 
the Kananite; and Judas, the son of Jacob. We divided all the regions of 
the world so that each one of us would travel in the region allotted to 
him and among the people in which the Lord sent him. India then fell 
by lot to Judas Thomas, the one who is also “Twin” (Didymos). But he 
was refusing to go forth, while saying that he could not go because of 
the weakness of his flesh, and “How am I, being a Hebrew man, able 
to travel among the Indians to proclaim the Truth?" When he was 
reasoning and speaking thus, the Savior appeared to him in the night 
and said to him, *Do not fear Thomas; go forth to India and preach 
the Word there. For my grace is with you." But he was not obedient 
and said, "Send me wherever else you want to send me. For I am not 
going forth to India." 

While he (Judas Thomas) was speaking and had his heart set in this 
way, it happened that a certain merchant, who had come from India, 
was there. His name was Abbanes; he had been sent by king 
Goundaphores and had received a command from him to buy and 
bring a craftsman to him. The Lord, seeing him walking around the 
marketplace at noon, said to him, “Do you want to buy a craftsman?” 
And he said to him, “Yes.” The Lord said to him, “I have a craftsman 
slave and I want to sell him.” Having said this, he showed Thomas to 
him from a distance and settled with him for three litrai of (silver) 
bullion. He wrote a contract saying, 
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I, Jesus son of the craftsman Joseph, declare that I have sold my slave named 
Judas to you, Abbanes the merchant of Goundaphores, king of India. 


When the contract was completed, the Savior, taking with him Judas, 
the one who is also Thomas, led him off to Abbanes the merchant. 
When Abbanes saw him, he said to him, “Is this your master?” And the 
apostle said in response, “Yes, he is my master.” He (Abbanes) says, 
“I purchased you from him." And the apostle kept his peace. 


The next morning, while he prayed and beseeched the Lord, the 
apostle said, “I go wherever you want, Lord Jesus. May your will be 
done.” He went off to Abbanes the merchant while carrying off 
nothing with him other than his price alone. For the Lord had given 
it to him while saying, “May also your price, along with my grace, be 
with you wherever you may go.” The apostle overtook Abbanes just as 
he was bringing vessels aboard his ship. And so he began to bring them 
aboard with him too. When they had boarded the ship and had sat 
down, Abbanes questioned the apostle, while saying, “What sort of 
craft do you know?” And he (Judas Thomas) said, “In wood: ploughs, 
yokes, scales, ships, oars for ships, masts, and wheels; in stone: pillars, 
temples, and royal palaces.” Abbanes the merchant said to him, “For 
I in fact need such a craftsman.” So they began to sail. They had 
a favorable wind, and they sailed smoothly until they arrived at 
Andrapolis, a royal city (or: the city called Enadroch [or Enadoch, or 
Edron] of India). 
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